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IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR PALMER.! 


PROFESSOR PALMER in his own work, both as a teacher and as 
a writer, has very highly developed and has beautifully applied the 
art of characterizing men. Few teachers of philosophy have used 
that art more skilfully as an aid to the exposition of the doctrines 
of philosophers. And Professor Palmer in his published works has 
also employed his art of personal characterization for purposes far 
more intimate and more beautiful still than are those which can 
be expressed by any classroom teaching. I am now called upon 
to take my little part, upon the present occasion, in the grateful, 
but vastly difficult task of saying something that may in a meas- 
ure serve towards characterizing our guest himself. We should 
all be glad indeed if in a few words any of us could portray him 
as a philosopher. We should rejoice still more if we too could 
succeed in the more intimate and beautiful office of portraying him 
as a friend. 

But in order to accomplish either of these tasks, I myself feel 
that I should need, if that were conceivable, to be able to borrow 
for this evening his own literary style,—a style without which 
his art of personal characterization could not be imagined. For 

1 At a banquet held in the Trophy Room of the Union, on Feb. 25, an oil portrait of 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer, 64, was presented to the University. Last June, when 
Prof. Palmer had been a teacher at Harvard for 40 years, a committee of 27 of his 
former pupils, of which Prof, C. M. Bakewell, of Yale, was chairman, decided to have 
the portrait painted as a token of their deep appreciation of his work. The portrait 
was painted by Charles Hopkinson, 91. The banquet at which the picture was pre- 
sented was attended by over 40 of Prof. Palmer’s friends and close associates — mem- 
bers of the University Faculty and men who were formerly his students. Prof. R. B. 
Perry, ’97, of the Department of Philosophy, presided. Addresses were delivered by 


Pres. Eliot, Prof. J. Royce, Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, Dr. D. W. Ross, ’75, Prof. George P. 
Baker, ’87, Pres. Hyde of Bowdoin, Pres. Lowell, and Prof. Palmer. 
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only by use of his own typical literary method could his own 
qualities be suitably depicted. Yet just such a borrowing, even for 
this one occasion, is for me as impossible as it would be for a 
barnyard fowl to soar like a sea-bird. I cannot characterize our 
guest. I can only say a few of the things that years of work near 
to him have taught me. 

Since I myself am an officer, I must first speak of how I have 
known him as the organizer, and in many respects as the creator 
of our philosophical department. If, throughout our history since 
the modern system of departmental work at Harvard was initiated, 
we who have taught in this department have been able to win and 
to hold in unity the services of men of decidedly various philo- 
sophical interests and doctrines, it was Professor Palmer who 
foresaw the need for such a codperation of various opinions and 
methods, who from the beginning was very long the principal ad- 
viser of the department in all its plans for growth and for unity, 
and who alone possessed those arts of counsel and that practical 
wisdom which first endowed our department with a definite self- 
consciousness. When, in 1882, I first began work here, Professor 
Francis Bowen, then nearing his time of retirement, was not 
planning in any very positive way for the future of philosophy at 
Harvard. Professor James indeed, through the essays and volumes 
‘that he was writing, was building for the future of philosophy in 
general, as he conceived that future; but he was always unwilling 
to give much of his personal attention to the task of reducing the 
pluralistic universe of current opinions and of academic activities 
to any official sort of unity. Professor Palmer, alone amongst us 
teachers of philosophy in those days, looked forward to the future 
work of our department as a whole, saw what our place in the 
University ought to be, and labored and counseled accordingly. 
The organization that has resulted would have been impossible 
without him. As Professor Bowen approached his time of retire- 
ment, we three, Professor Palmer, James, and myself came more 
and more to find ourselves with what may be called the “ problem 
of the three bodies” upon our hands,—a problem that, as you 
are aware, is insoluble except in special cases. It was Professor 
Palmer’s intuition, joined to his careful attention to detail, that 
made the solution which we temporarily obtained possible for us. 
It is to him that the stability of our since so much enlarged sys- 
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tem is due. In those days of our problem of the three bodies, 
James used, in his somewhat doubtful acceptance of our common 
general plans of work, to revolve about the centre of gravity of 
the system with occasional, although always memorable and beau- 
tiful if somewhat sudden changes of orbit. I myself, as asteroid 
or satellite, as you please, spent in those days most of my time 
revolving in the neighborhood of James. But the centre of gravity 
was long situated within the person of Professor Palmer himself. 
Without him, I at least should have become a wandering meteor. 

Now the “ union of opposites,” the “ synthesis of conflicts,” is, as 
you know, the art to which those philosophers aspire with whom 
Professor Palmer, in his own independently thoughtful way, has 
always expressed a certain very deep sympathy. I wish to point 
out that upon this art the very existence of our department has 
depended. If the synthesis of opposites is any part of the proof of 
Idealism, our department is then a living proof of that doctrine. 
The more we have practised the art, — the more opposites we have 
united, — the more conflicting tendencies we have undertaken to 
bring into synthesis, the more stable our little system has become. 
Our consciousness of union has increased with every added influ- 
ence, —not because we have all thought alike; but because we 
have all learned our art as we have worked in this way together. 
Yet I also assure you that this art of the synthesis of opposites is 
no easy one. We certainly do not learn it by merely reading about 
it, or even by preaching it. Somebody must show us how to live 
out that art. In case of our own department, its history has shown 
that it was our first chairman, whom tonight we honor, who not 
only taught this doctrine of the synthesis of opposites in some of 
its deepest and most winning forms, but who as leader, as admin- 
istrator, as counselor, as far-seeing maker of plans for the common 
good, as principal adviser regarding new appointments and regard- 
ing the union of courses, as patient critic, and still more patient, 
sympathetic friend, has accomplished in the conduct of the life of 
our department just that union of contrasting forces which now 
we are, and which makes us really one in spirit. 

But our guest is not only leader in our common department 
work. He is also philosopher. It has been his office to apply the 
doctrine, which he has first lived, to the interpretation of life in 
the form of theory. His restraint, his self-sacrifice, and above all 
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his exquisite skill in expression, have given to us, instead of the 
voluminous systematic works which he has always seemed to us to 
have quite ready for their final expression, those briefer volumes, 
those summaries of thought which he has deliberately chosen as his 
own mode of philosophical writing. I refer especially to his two 
principal contributions to Ethics. And yet, brief as they are, how 
fully these books embody the meaning that they at first sight only 
seem to outline. They appear, — his ethical volumes are of course 
the ones to which I still especially refer, — they appear, externally, 
as if they were sketches. They bear reading and re-reading as if 
they were exhaustive treatises. The wisdom of a lifetime is in 
them, as it so often is in any single sentence that our guest utters 
in even a casual conversation upon deeper topics. My own earliest 
personal observation of Professor Palmer, at our first conversation 
when I came here in 1882, convinced me of his marvelous power 
of saying what seems at the moment very easily uttered, clear asa 
crystal, but too clear to appear, when thus momentarily and super- 
ficially regarded, as deep as it is, — while, when you go away and 
think matters over, his word remains with you, and glows as it 
were in the dark in your mind, until it becomes a centre of illum- 
ination, and enters into your whole reflective later life. There 
were some words in that first conversation of ours which our guest 
has no doubt forgotten, but which have determined many of my 
trains of thought ever since. And now when I speak to pupils of 
his, and to readers of his books, I know that you will agree with 
me as to this power of the single word, of the so patiently adjusted 
expression, of the gemlike sentence or paragraph in Professor 
Palmer’s books, in his lectures, in his conversation. Of his wider 
literary influence, apart from philosophy, I have spoken, only by 
distant allusion. But of the philosopher and of the teacher we can 
all say that, whatever we may think of recent pragmatism, we 
agree that Professor Palmer has told the truth so impressively, so 
devotedly, so skilfully, so transparently, that the truth which he 
tells does indeed work. 

I have been privileged to be a fellow laborer in his company. I 
deeply regret that I was not in the ordinary sense his pupil. You 
who have been his pupils know that herein I have lost much. But 
this I know, that we can none of us ever lose him or his influence 


so long as we continue either to reflect or to love. 
Josiah Royce. 
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TO GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. 


Xaipé pot, & worAvpuyri, od woAAd KéAcvOa dueAOdv 
pe pot, pear, 
iY > , c , ey » 
ppovridos, evroinv, ws mapos, aléy éxous ° 
Kawva OV Kal Ta mdAaL voeels, OOS TE TUVATTELV 
KaAnv ovuppetpinv KAewd Te KaredEa.! 


Edward K. Rand, ’94. 





THE OLD STOCK. 


Read at the Annual Dinner of the Harvard Club of New York City, 
March 24, 1911. 


Now in the shade for a moment’s space reposes 
(This is just a figure for he ’s on another ramp), 
He who but lately was his country’s Moses, 
Fetching us along on the road we’ve got to tramp. 





What Harvard hand shall be next to grasp the throttle ? 
What Harvard voice the rising faiths expound ? 

Who in the corner hold the sponge and bottle 
While our democracy fights another round ? 


Old are the issues, known since time’s beginnings, 
Right of man and right of thrift drifting into strife ; 

Right of the bold to have and hold his winnings; 
Right of the worker to keep his hold on life. 


Need is of men, who, all men’s needs discerning, 
Practise to make come peaceably what must ; 
Lovers of men, whose love is armed with learning ; 
Leaders of men, whose wisdom men ean trust. 





1 At the Editor’s request, Professor Rand has added the following translation: 


Hail, wise in counsel! Over many seas 

Of thought thou ridest, and shalt ride, at ease. 
Modern and ancient thou, for whom agree 
The imperfect glory and fair symmetry. 
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Not so much heroes we need as steady drivers, 

Handy with brakes when there’s peril in our speed ; 
Prompt to yield a fair half the road to all and divers ; 
Stubborn with a stiffened back against stampede. 













Such men as he we lately lost and mourn for,! 
Rugged and bountiful, bold and wise to plan, 

Strong in the faith and the service he was born for, 

Stanch for the weal and honor of the clan. 









Stock of the Puritans, from ocean spread to ocean, 
Ill be the time when your consecration fails ! 
Now when these rival needs threaten such commotion, 
Whose hand than yours should truer hold the scales ! 













Years, years ago your fathers built a cradle ; 
Rocked in it all of us, drew us to their heart; 

Down into wells of truth freely dipped the ladle ; 

Gave us to drink and made us of themselves a part. 








Heirs of the Puritans, compact of their spirit, 
Nursing in liberty strong souls of men, 

Proof against hysteria and never used to fear it, 
Yours be to make the old flame blaze again. 















Ill wins the winner who tramples on his fellow, 

Sore are the gains that no service done redeems ; 
Futile must still be the demagogue, his bellow, 

Save when the grafter has carried through his schemes. 


Curbs for the grasping, then, but chances for the able, 
Cheers for the faithful, whatever task they find; 
Men can’t be fortunate nor institutions stable, 
Save as they do their part in lifting up mankind. 


Out on the skyline there, looms our flying Dutchman, - 
Sharp-eyed for tasks that other hands neglect ; 
No duty ’s safe for us to shirk with any such man 
Warning the negligent what to expect. 
E. S. Martin, ’77. 
1 J.J. H. Obit. Jan. 5, 1911. 
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FRANCIS CABOT LOWELL. 


JuDGE LOWELL was born in Boston on January 7, 1855; he 
married Cornelia Prime Baylies of New York, November 27, 1882; 
and died in Boston March, 6, 1911. 

He attended George W. C. Noble’s School from 1866 until 1872. 
Being thought to be in delicate health he spent his Freshman year 
(1872-73) at home instead of at College, studying with private 
tutors. At College he was highly esteemed by his classmates, and 
soon took a leading position in the Class, although entering in his 
Sophomore year. They were quick to recognize his straightfor- 
wardness and his judicial temperament, and he presided at his 
Class meeting in his Senior year and was elected a member of the 
Class Committee. While in College he was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, O. K., Hasty Pudding and other societies. He gradu- 
ated in 1876 with honors in history and was assigned a Commence- 
ment part, his subject being “The Recent Rise of the Italian Mon- 
archy.” After graduation he went abroad with his parents and 
traveled for a year. On his return he entered the Law School, 
remaining there but two years, this being the first class in which 
three years were required for a degree. He spent one year in a 
lawyer’s office and was for some time private secretary to Justice 
Gray, of the United States Supreme Court. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1880, and began practice in Boston with A. Lawrence 
Lowell, ’77, and the firm continued after 1890 under the name of 
Lowell, Stimson & Lowell, with offices at 53 State Street, until he 
was appointed to the Federal Bench. The rest of his life was given 
to the earnest and assiduous performance of his duties; first as 
Judge of the District and then of the Circuit Court, broken only 
by short journeys to Europe in 1900 and 1907, and to Mexico in 
1904; but he gave much of his time to public service as well as to 
the affairs of the College. He was an Overseer from 1886 to 1895, 
when he was elected a Fellow of the Corporation. He served in 
the Boston City Council in 1889, 1890 and 1891, and in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature in 1895, 1896 and 1897, as a Republican. 
He was practically the leading figure in the House of Representa- 
tives and was chairman of the Judiciary Committee. He probably 
would have become Speaker of the House, but under President 
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McKinley, in 1898, he was appointed United States District Judge 
for the District of Massachusetts, serving until 1905, when he be- 
came United States Circuit Judge for the First Circuit, which office 
he held until his death. In 1910 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Williams. 

Judge Lowell came of well-known and distinguished ancestry. 
John Lowell, who was graduated in 1721, became a clergyman at 
Newbury. His son John, who graduated in 1760, was a judge of 
the United States District Court when it was first formed after the 
adoption of the Constitution, and was made a member of the Cir- 
cuit Court when that was created in 1801, serving until the court 
was abolished a year or two afterwards. A great-grandson of this 
judge, also named John Lowell (H. C. 1843), a cousin of the late 
Judge Lowell, was appointed to the United States District Court 
in 1865, and served until 1878. He was United States Circuit 
Judge from 1879 to 1884. The first Judge Lowell was a Fellow of 
Harvard College from 1784 to 1802. His second son was Francis 
Cabot Lowell (H. C. 1793), who, together with Patrick Tracy 
Jackson, started the cotton manufactories at Waltham. His name 
was subsequently given to the city of Lowell. His son was Francis 
Cabot Lowell (H. C. 1821) a merchant and actuary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, and his son George 
Gardner Lowell (H. C. 1850) was the father of Judge Lowell. 

In 1885 Judge Lowell published an anonymous novel, “ Simply 
a Love Story”; in 1884, with A. Lawrence Lowell, a treatise on 
“ Transfer of Stock in Corporations ” ; and in 1896 his valuable 
monograph on “ Joan of Arc,” where for the first time her trial 
and condemnation were carefully studied from a lawyer’s point of 
view. Besides these he wrote a memoir of Senator George F. Hoar 
(Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 1905) ; of Judge Horace Gray 
(Academy of Arts and Sciences, volume xxxix), an article on the 
Free Church of Scotland ( Columbia Law Review, March 1906), 
“The Boss” and other political essays in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and delivered an oration before the Beverly Historical Association, 
April, 1896. 

But it is in his judicial opinions that the most important work 
of his life is embodied. These are to be found in the Federal Re- 
porter from Volume 85 to Volume 182, inclusive. In the thirteen 
years of his services, Judge Lowell rendered more than 300 opin- 
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ions which were deemed worthy of publication, and in all that time 
he was overruled but four or five times by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and only once by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which, in one of its many affirmances, expressly commended his 
‘careful opinion.” Perhaps the best known is the famous one Jn 
re Halladjian (175 Federal Reporter, 8384), decided December 24, 
1909, which broadens the definition of races capable of naturaliza- 
tion from the narrow limitation contended for by the Government, 
under which negroes, Anglo-Saxons and Western Europeans alone 
could become citizens, to the interpretation, both more liberal and 
more scientific, under which the definition “‘ white” was extended 
to the Armenians of Turkey and Asia, later to the Syrians (in re 
Mudarri, 176 Fed. 465), and presumably may now include other 
races of Asiatic Aryan stock. The opinion in the principal case, 
which covers only ten pages, is a model of historical and ethno- 
logical learning, and the Government apparently thought it not 
worth while to appeal from his decision, although Congress has 
not yet followed his advice to remove such ambiguities by more 
carefully defining the word “white” in Revised Statutes, sec. 
2169. 

In a much longer opinion in the Perey Summer Club v. New 
Hampshire (163 Fed. Rep. 1), the right of State Courts is vin- 
dicated to interpret their own common law, especially as to real 
estate or matters of local application, against a contrary doctrine 
obtaining in United States courts. Of interest to the traveling 
public is his decision in the case of the New England (110 Fed. 
Rep. 415), giving the right of a passenger from Europe to 
recover damage for a rifled trunk against the provision in the 
English passage ticket, although it provided that the contract 
should be governed by English law, and this decision has since 
been twice cited with approval, and the steamship company failed 
to appeal. Then there was the important case of the Underwriter 
(119 Fed. Rep. 713), in which Mr. Lowell, then District Judge, 
in an opinion 60 pages long, settles the relative jurisdiction of local 
common law courts and United States courts of admiralty in cases 
of maritime liens for supplies and repairs. Probably this decision 
will remain authoritative for all time. His also was the decision 
(179 Fed. Rep. 406), which made possible the existence of the 
Worcester Art Museum by permitting it to take the $3,000,000 
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devised to it by the will of Stephen Salisbury, although only char- 
tered to hold $500,000. 

Many more might be cited, but enough has been said to show the 
importance of Judge Lowell’s work on the Bench, and to deepen 
the regret that members of his profession, as well as members of 
Harvard University and his fellow citizens generally, must feel 
that his earnest, industrious and faithful services are ended. 


F.. J. Stimson, ’76. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


[At a recent meeting of the Banter Club, Bantam, as chairman of the Committee on 
the Welfare of the University, read the following report.] 


Ir the college undergraduate were like the rest of the world, he 
would not —to speak Irish — be an undergraduate at all. It is 
The Glory his whims and surprises, his terrific enthusiasms — 
Undergraduate which evaporate, or change their object over-night — 
his evanescent follies, his flashes of wisdom, his premonitions of 
the man he is to be and his constant reminders of the boy he just 
now was, that make him perpetually entertaining. The Glory of 
the Unexpected is his by birthright. I can imagine that to a 
teacher who believes that the aim of existence is to insert a given 
number of items of knowledge into the adolescent brains of his 
pupils, as the upholsterer studs a sofa with precious, large-headed 
brass tacks, the undergraduate may often be a trial. But to the 
mere looker-on, unbiased alike by the responsibilities of parent or 
instructor, this bundle of whims and contradictions and potential 
glories is as refreshing as a brook. 

Strange to say, the characteristic of the Unexpected is that it 
happens when you do not expect it. So those of us who for twenty 
years and more had grown used to the Harvard Monthly as a 
most respectable journal devoted to the magnification of the latest 
literary minnows in London and Paris, and to the publication of 
the best undergraduate stories and criticisms — a journal which 
has served moreover as the float from which more than one gal- 
lant reputation has been launched — this same respectable Monthly 
suddenly dashed into the company of yellow journals and seized 
a muck-rake. If I may employ diction which is supposed to be the 
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monopoly of those journals, the Monthly chose its occasion with 
diabolical timeliness: for the nervous system of the world had 
been strained to the verge of hysteria. At Washington an extra 
session of Congress was impending; the capital was invaded by 
swarms of donkeys, ridden by exultant Democrats, and of mules 
bestridden by grim-visaged Insurgents, while the overfed and 
disgruntled Republican elephant, having had orders to go, was 
sullenly packing its trunk: and all the while along our South- 
western border were heard the mutterings of an approaching storm, 
— punctuated by the petulant piff-paff of repeating-rifles and the 
carambas of Insurrectos about to throw off their mask! At that 
very moment London, the head of the British Empire,— still 
trembling over the effrontery of two Anarchists, who for seven 
hours, in the Battle of Stepney, resisted the combined Metropoli- 
tan Police, fourteen regiments of infantry, three squadrons of cav- 
alry, seven batteries, the Fire Department, the Home Secretary 
and the Home Secretary’s silk hat— London was thrown into par- 
oxysms alternately over the Lords’ Veto and the libel suit brought 
by King George V against an unconscious Harvard humorist. In 
Paris, a Cabinet had fallen. Berlin was convulsed by the epic fol- 
de-rol of visiting professors — an affair which, it is supposed, led the 
Kaiser shortly after to speak a good word for suicide, and to hint 
that he should be glad to see it become fashionable in certain 
academic circles. China lay stricken by the plague. The political 
seismographer in the cellar of History 999?" registered eleven 
revolutions a week in Uruguay, Dutch Guiana, Lower Patagonia 
and Mozambique. 

At the very crisis of this state of cosmic neurosis, the Monthly 
issued 


THE CASE AGAINST THE CRIMSON. 


If an elderly maiden aunt had dashed through the Yard on the 
bare back of a circus horse, poising on one toe and pointing the 
other to the mutilated elms, the College could not have been more 
astonished. The first sight of the “scare” head lines suggested 
that the Monthly had achieved what it regarded as a particularly 
“convincing” Kiplingesque, shudderful story of crimson gore. 
On cutting the leaves, however, you found that nearly half of the 
number was devoted to an arraignment of the necessary but not 
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always brilliant Harvard Crimson. For ever so many years, we 
have all spoken disparagingly of the college daily, just as we have 
scolded at the weather, the car-service, the dust in Harvard 
Square, the athletic situation and other similar topics. We have 
noted the lapses in its proofreading. Gentlemen whose middle 
initial is J. have resented seeing it stand on its head -¢. Other 
gentlemen named Browne, have felt their dignity curtailed when 
printed by the Crimson plain Brown. Nor have its errors of 
statement escaped the attention of an Argus-eyed public. One pro- 
fessor, according to legend, was so incensed at having his lecture 
on entomology announced as etymology that he stopped his sub- 
scription, and forbade the Crimson to mention his name again. 
But he died shortly after —a warning to those who in dudgeon 
stop their subscription to journals —and the Crimson neophyte 
launched him into eternity in a half-column obituary, which de- 
scribed him as the world’s “ grate etywolo3ist.” 

In a word, nobody took the Crimson quite seriously enough to 
do anything about it, until the Harvard Monthly, in March, 1911, 
opened fire upon it. And how serious the Monthly was appeared 
at once from the fact that it had secured the leading dramatic 
critic of Boston and one of the most sympathetic of the young 
Harvard poets to hurl projectiles of righteous indignation, which 
the Monthly editors, with singular if not unexampled modesty, 
deemed too mighty for their undergraduate strength. Think of it! 
the devotee of Melpomene in league with the devotee of Erato 
banded together to save the College from the further devastations 
of the Crimson monster! One can only ask, why was the Muse of 
Comedy left out ? 

In an opening volley, discharged, we suppose, by the Monthly’s 
own sharpshooters, a few of the Crimson’s shortcomings are 
riddled. Its English, we are told, is “ lax, incorrect, even worse 
than that of the average daily paper.” It is too athletic, too 
biased ; it manglesand garbles its reports of lectures by visiting 
speakers ; it ignores new and striking academic discoveries. And 
then, as if to express their supreme contempt for such a sublunary 
matter, before taking flight to the toy Parnassus where they asso- 
ciate with the little laureates of Decadence, the Monthly editors 
exclaim : 


But it is a shame to pummel the Crimson. For the Crimson is neither very good nor 
very bad; it is a mediocrity, a small-minded, bald-headed, nervous little man, very 
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uninspired, and very full of ready-made morals, who sins occasionally to show what a 
devil he is, and immediately repents scufflingly to cover up the consequences of his mild 
sins. Mediocrity! Day by day our Crimson goes on, written, printed, read, discarded, 
an uninspired, trivial, necessary, harmless, and futile thing, unloved and unhated, 
sometimes shot through with a vindictive gleam at some private individual or society, 
sometimes deprecating hurriedly some boyish error ; but always the same dull, distant, 
dingy little sheet, which we pick up in the morning about nine o’clock, read yawn- 
ingly while putting on our collar — notices first, front page next, editorial last or never 
—consign to the grate, go away and forget, and . . . oh, Lord, for a gale from 
heaven!! God, for a cyclone and a blast! ! 


Next, the Dramatic Critic, speaking as one who knows how 
“many an ably conducted ‘country newspaper’” is run, brands 
the incompetence and greed of the Crimson. It does not report 
the doings of clubs; it ignores the peculiar middle-class snobbish- 
ness which it ought to reflect in its mirror; it neglects to report 
the score or two of interesting lectures delivered every season ; it 
does not even sum up— much less represent — undergraduate 
opinion. “In its itch for the largest possible income it disregards 
every just proportion between the space it allots to advertising 
and the space it allots to news, miscellany, record, and opinion. 
. . + In proportion to the amount of advertising the Crimson 
carries, to the price it charges, to the field it should cover, it is 
a ridiculously, cheatingly small paper.” 

This matter of profits sticks in the crop of the Crimson’s ar- 
raigners. One of them shows that, whereas the proportion of adver- 
tising in the New York Times is about 42 per cent, the Crimson 
in a given week printed 43 columns of news and 53 of advertising. 
Its annual profits, we are led to infer, may exceed $5000. Small 
wonder that the young Stevensons and Paterini in the skyward 
sanctum of the Monthly wax cynical when they reflect that, day 
in day out, the businesslike journalists in the basement sanctum 
of the Crimson are converting reading notices and typographical 
errors into hard cash! No wonder that the contributor who — 
striking the traditional Monthly note — tells us that a recent Eng- 
lish verse-writer, who debauched himself into an early grave, left 
work “as eternal as the stars’’ — no wonder that this promising 
critic, and his fellows, find the Crimson insatiably unsoulful. 

And the Poet who, swooping through the air on Pegasus, rides 
a-tilt at the Crimson dragon, cannot fail to find that the per- 
sonnel of the Crimson’s staff fall far below their job. They ought, 
he says, to “ grasp the strings of our multifarious little affairs in 
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one strong hand, and convert into words the living message that 
quivers along each string.” A large order, surely ; an order not to 
be filled by Youths of merely average intelligence, because, as the 
Poet warns us: “ Average Intelligence must sputter and be dumb. 
It does sputter, but it is not dumb.” (Another characteristic 
Monthly note!) “ Beseechingly, therefore,” the Poet concludes, 
“ we ask — Let Average Intelligence report. (Once more note well 
the term! Its grade is always C.) But let High Intelligence (A 
or B) correlate and supervise. Then, perhaps, a weary College and 
a weary Faculty may wake up some October morning to see on 
their breakfast-tables a Crimson less like a boy’s mechanical toy 
in a man’s world of real engines.” 


When Bantam finished reading his report the Club burst into 
what it was pleased to regard as Homeric laughter. “ Have there 
been any duels?” inquired the Rough Rider member. “ No,” 
replied Bantam, “no duels, only affidavits. The Boston Soft 
Pedal reported that the Crimson editors took their castigation so 
much to heart that they intended to withdraw from College in a 
body and join a Trappist convent; but a committee of the Christ- 
ian Brethren assured them that, although they could hardly hope 
for rehabilitation in this world, it was just possible that the 
Monthly's influence may not extend to the next, and that therefore 
they ought to face the music here in order to fit themselves for 
a happier hereafter.” 

“Poor old Crimson /”’ said the Parson; “ I was once an editor 
of it!” 

After much pleasant discussion, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

‘** Whereas Harvard College deserves an ideal daily paper ; and 

“ Whereas the Crimson is not such a paper ; 

‘“‘ And whereas the ideal is, by its very nature, unattainable ; 

** Resolved, that the Crimson has deserved well of the College 
and the Republic. 

** Resolved, further, that the Crimson, in order to free itself 
from the suspicion of mercenariness and incompetence, be recom- 
mended (1) to add to its staff a poet, who shall put its reading 
notices and cigarette advertisements into rhyme, and (2) to print 
a Sunday supplement containing dramatic and musical reviews by 
the best Boston critic.” 
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“T am not quite sure,” said Austin Hall, “which side this vote 
favors.” 

“Then let us resolve that the Monthly be thanked for maintain- 
ing an unattainable standard of high literary lavishness,” said the 
Logician, “and for consenting to serve as censor and watchdog 
to the Crimson.” 

“There has been nothing so gay as this,” remarked the Patri- 
arch, “since the famous début of the Harvard Advocate.” 

* I suspect,” said Austin Hall, “that it is merely a put-up job 
between the Crimson and Monthly for increasing their circula- 
tion.” 

“Or for trying to compete with the Lampoon as Harvard’s 
funny paper,” the ex-Ibis remarked. 

“T refuse to believe,” the Club Skeptic said solemnly, “ that the 
Monthly, having sublimely disregarded undergraduate affairs for 
a quarter of a century, has suddenly jumped into them up to the 
neck. And you can’t convince me that grave and busy alumni, like 
the Critic and Poet aforesaid, allow themselves to get hot under 
the collar at any such a trifle as the Crimson.” 

.Just as a committee was being suggested to investigate Bantam’s 
veracity, some one happened to look at the calendar hanging on 
the wall; from which it appeared that the Club was meeting on 
April first. 





HARVARD’S WESTWARD HO. 


AMERICAN colleges have from the beginning been singularly independ- 
ent in their foundation and modes of action. For two centuries most of 
them were designed to keep alight a torch of particular flame; to make 
good Presbyterians or Methodists; or to uphold Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalism against Unitarian Congregationalism. The idea that they were 
all engaged in the same purpose, all in the same boat, and that they ought 
to apply those methods of combined action which were the salvation of 
the frontiersmen, has been slow in taking root. Many of them had a-habit 
of appointing none but their own graduates or members of their own 
church to their faculties. And aprofessor of X College in a classroom 
of Y College would have been looked upon as little better than a spy. 

Nevertheless, there has always been a recognized influence of older upon 
younger institutions, proceeding mainly from East to West. Henry Dun- 
ster, first President of Harvard, and three of his successors were gradu- 
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ates of English universities. New colleges had to be manned from the old 
ones, and there has been a legion of college professors and presidents who 
have spread from the Eastern States to the West and South. Some of the 
great state universities of the West have as many as 20 instructors 
who are graduates of Harvard College; and Dartmouth, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia men can be found in every large faculty. The movement 
from new institutions back to the old is more recent. George Bancroft 
was selected about 1820, by Harvard, as practically the first traveling 
fellow sent to study in a German university. George Ticknor, and later 
Goodwin, Lane, and a host of others have carried their Occidental pitchers 
to be filled at Oriental fountains. In the last 30 years, there has been 
a steady stream of like-minded youths from the Western colleges to the 
Eastern universities. 

The logical step beyond this movement of teachers and of students 
has been to multiply the intellectual resources of universities by causing 
one man to take part in several institutions. Hence an informal exchange 
of teachers in American universities through the service of the teachers 
from one institution in the summer school of another; and Harvard, 
which was the earliest college to organize sabbatical years, took occasion 
to bring in teachers from other universities as substitutes to fill these 
temporary vacancies. Then, in 1905, came the formal institution of a sys- 
tem of visiting professors between Harvard and Prussian universities, 
which was followed by an endowed system between Columbia and Berlin. 
The Corporation has just converted the lectureship in France, which has 
been for some time in existence, into a regular exchange, and arrange- 
ments are now in progress for a kind of exchange lectureship at Oxford. 
The idea has spread to the secondary American schools, from which there 
are now several regular exchanges with German teachers of a like grade. 
There is even a so-called exchange of graduate students, which practically 
consists of free tuition for a small number of Germans at Harvard and 
Harvard men in Germany. 

Having established regular exchanges with foreign countries, the Cor- 
poration has now taken another step, in the direction of what might be 
called pooling the intellectual resources of American universities, by de- 
signating a visiting professor to a group of Western institutions. This 
plan springs from the presidents of four endowed colleges, who requested 
President Lowell to send a professor to them every year. The quid pro 
quo is indefinite; but it is expected that from each of the four colleges 
will in due time appear an instructor who will spend a year at Har- 
vard, partly in study, and partly as assistant in courses where he may 
obtain a practical knowledge of the Harvard methods of individual work 
with students. 
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The four colleges, whose overtures were cordially met by the Corpora- 
tion, are Beloit, Wisconsin; Colorado, Colorado; Grinnell, Iowa; and 
Knox, Illinois. Beloit was founded by representatives of Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in 1845, and has 400 students; Colorado 
College dates from 1874, and now has nearly 700 students ; Grinnell was 
planted by a body of Andover students in 1843 — there are about 550 
collegiate students ; Knox College was founded at Galesburg, IIl., in 1837, 
by a frontier minister — there are now about 350 academic students, be- 
sides 300 musical students. 

These institutions are all in a sense grandchildren of the New England 
colleges. The founders included Eastern men ; they took Eastern institu- 
tions as their models; they reproduced the type of New England small 
colleges, centres of influence in the country-side, and alma mater of lead- 
ers in scores of new communities. They are examples of colleges founded 
by strongly religious communities, though none of the four is bound to 
any one denomination. All the institutions of that type in the West feel 
strongly the rivalry of the powerful state universities, with their great 
numbers, large resources, and the prestige of their official life, and wish 
to learn the secret of the power of the great Eastern foundations. 

The Harvard representative for 1911-12 is to spend a month in 
each of the colleges, during the second half-year. During this period 
he will carry on a regular course in United States History, backed up 
with Classroom Papers and Library Reports similar to the regular class- 
work at Harvard. A second course, on Materials and Methods of Amer- 
ican Government, is intended to point out methods of intensive study 
and research to students who have already had some experience of nar- 
rative and descriptive courses. A third series of lectures on Amer- 
ican Biography is intended for more general audiences, including the 
public. In these 30 lectures at each college, along with the written 
work and personal suggestion, the object will be not to replace, but 
to supplement, the regular work of the institution ; to apply practically 
such methods as experience elsewhere has shown are suitable for college 
students; to emphasize the place of the colleges as seminaries of public 
service. 

The interest of the Corporation in this plan, and their willingness to 
assign a professor on continuing salary who must be absent during a half- 
year, appear to be due to their conviction that Harvard stands in the rela- 
tion of elder brother to these Western endowed colleges ; that they repre- 
sent a similar tradition of independence of organization, a like sense of 
duty to the community, a common task of sustaining the cultural side of 
academic training. Harvard and Harvard men have doubtless something 
to give, but also much to gain, through contact with that vigorous West, 
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which reproduces the conditions out of which Harvard sprang ; the section 
which more and more stands forth as the controlling force in our United 
States of America. - 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 





H. 0. TAYLOR’S “THE MEDIAEVAL MIND.”? 


Ir would be impossible in space shorter than a monograph both to 
describe and criticize Mr. Taylor’s remarkable treatise. It seems to us in 
many respects the most important contribution yet made by an American 
to the history of human development over a long period. The Mediaeval 
Mind is much less understood than the Ancient Mind. Hellenic and 
Latin culture are closed; their records are made up, so to speak; their 
ideals and achievements are clearly defined: we can appraise them with 
some degree of certainty. Not so the Middle Ages. ‘“‘ They seem,” as Mr. 
Taylor says, “so far away; intellectually so preposterous, spiritually so 
strange.” Yet they shaped Western Christianity, the religion which, in 
various forms, and often greatly modified, prevails today; and for that 
reason it is that it behooves us to know them as they were, however pre- 
posterous they may seem to the modern reason, and however strange to 
any modern purified spirituality. 

Mr. Taylor enables us to see the mental and emotional elements out of 
which Mediaevalism sprang; its products in art, religion, literature, and 
life; and its decline. He surveys rapidly the Latinizing of the West, the 
substratum of Greek philosophy which underlay patristic metaphysics, 
and the effect, almost chaotic as it seemed, of the barbarian destruction 
of the Roman civilization. Out of that chaos emerged the Celtic strain in 
Gaul and in Ireland, and the Teutonic strains — Anglo-Saxon, German, 
and Norse — elsewhere. Then Christianity, already tinged with Classical 
ideas, slowly penetrated among the non-Latin peoples, to be further colored 
by the local paganism which it displaced. 

By the 11th century mediaeval characteristics — the world which dif- 
fered as widely from that of the Antonines as from that of the 18th 
century — were already well established. They differed, of course, ac- 
cording to country and race: Italy kept the greatest amount of the Latin 
tradition, while the transalpine Teutons and Celts preserved more of their 
ancestral pagan superstitions. But gradually the reason began to exer- 
cise itself, till Anselm and Gerbert were exploring and describing fields 

1 The Mediaeval Mind. A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion in 


the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor, 78, (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, large 
8vo, 2 vols., $5 net.) ; 
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of logic and theology which erelong should be mapped inch by inch by a 
host of meticulously rigid and precise Schoolmen. 

Throughout this survey we are impressed at every turn by Mr. Tay- 
lor’s ability to make his readers see these changes in the very process. 
He has so fused his multifarious material that he can pour it forth in a 
fluent and plastic stream, instead of dumping it in rough blocks. And he 
keeps clearly before him his purpose of describing both the thought and 
the emotion of the Middle Ages. The result is that after presenting 
clearly and sympathetically the religious ideals, he shows us the actual 
life of the times: that St. Bernard and St. Francis were not types but 
very rare exceptions; that Ascetics and Mystics might still lead very un- 
edifying lives. “The spotted actuality,” as Mr. Taylor calls it, in a pic- 
turesque phrase, proved that ecstatic fervors did not necessarily bear 
fruit in righteous conduct. It is important that this fact should be em- 
phasized, because for some time past we have witnessed an attempt to 
idealize the “ Age that built Cathedrals,” and latterly the century of the 
Monastic Orders has been pointed to as the summum bonum of human 
development upon earth. Nothing could be less true, as Mr. Taylor de- 
monstrates. 

It was true neither in the religious world nor in the world of feudal- 
ism and knighthood, which Mr. Taylor sketches in its various aspects. 
He writes without prejudice and leaves the reader to decide. We can 
only mention his chapters on mediaeval symbolism, law, and literature — 
chapters which distil the vital thought of a hundred volumes, and lead 
at last to Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, and to Dante, “the 
mediaeval synthesis.” No matter how widely one may have read Dante 
and the commentators, Mr. Taylor has still much that is pregnant to say 
about him. He regards Dante as the summing-up and crown of the 
Middle Ages; and whoever reads intelligently his analysis of the five 
hundred years which, measuring roughly, comprise that period, cannot 
fail to agree with him. Latin Christianity had its highest expression in 
“The Divine Comedy.” 

Ordinarily, a reviewer would not dismiss such a monumental work as 
Mr. Taylor’s without admiring reference to its vast erudition ; but erudi- 
tion is common compared to other qualities which Mr. Taylor displays. 
He has the ability to condense without dessicating; to select the vital ; 
to interpret and to vivify. Therefore he has produced a work which will 
be not only studied but read; a microcosm in which whoever will may 
see that strange phase of human development which preceded the mod- 
ern. He is easily first, in describing and explaining a field which the 
scholars of two generations have been laboring in. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM! 


For many years past the most generous contributor of hardy trees and 
shrubs to Kew has been Professor C. S. Sargent, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, near Boston, U. S. A. It has long been known to us that in 
the establishment he controls there exists the richest collection in the world 
of the hardier Northeast American and North Asiatic woody plants, and, 
with a view to ascertaining what was lacking in, and might be obtained 
for, the Kew collection, I was deputed by the Director to pay a visit to 
this establishment, and afterwards to see as much of the horticulture — 
especially the tree and shrub growth — of the surrounding country as was 
possible in the twenty days I remained there. I landed in Boston on 
June 16th, and sailed for home from New York on July 6th last. About 
half my time was spent in the Arnold Arboretum, and I also visited the 
public gardens of Boston, New York, and Rochester, the Victoria Park on 
the Canadian side of Niagara, as well as some private gardens of repute 
in the neighborhood of Boston and New York. 

The Arnold Arboretum extends over some 220 acres and is situated 
in Jamaica Plain, one of the suburbs of Boston, easily reached from any 
part of the city by electric tramecars. It owes its name and origin to Mr. 
James Arnold, a wealthy merchant of New Bedford and a member of a 
well-known Quaker family, who, about the year 1870, left 100,000 dol- 
lars “for the promotion of agricultural or horticultural improvement.” 
One of the trustees of this fund was Mr. George B. Emerson, the author 
of the well-known work on the “ Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts,” 
and largely through his efforts and influence, Harvard University was 
induced to devote 125 acres of some lands belonging to it, known as 
“ Bussey Farm,” to the purpose of forming an arboretum. Ultimately the 
fund grew to 150,000 dollars, and a chair of arboriculture with Professor 
Sargent as its first oceupant was instituted in 1873. The area has since 
been added to by some 90 acres. 

The income from 150,000 dollars was a small sum with which to make 
and carry on an arboretum of the dimensions contemplated, yet with this 
Professor Sargent was expected to develop over 120 acres into a scientific 
garden and without (as he observes) a library, or collection of plants, 
public interest or support to begin with. Difficult as the task was, it has 
been accomplished, and the Arnold Arboretum is today a remarkable 
monument to the hard work, perseverance, diplomacy, and skill of one 
man. Since its foundation Professor Sargent has raised some 1,200,000 


1 Reprinted from The Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, Oct., 1910. 
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dollars to develop and maintain the institution, and his aim is to secure 
an endowment fund of at least 1,000,000 dollars to carry it on in per- 
manence. Considering the work the Arboretum has done and is doing, 
that sum seems a very modest one and, in a country so rich as the United 
States in public-spirited men, will no doubt be obtained. Besides an in- 
calculable amount of work, Professor Sargent himself has given his books, 
illustrations, and herbarium to the Arboretum —a princely gift, for it 
forms the bulk of a library now consisting of 23,000 volumes, all of 
which deal in greater or less degree with the woody vegetation of the 
globe. 

The aim of the establishment is to provide facilities for the study of 
the trees and shrubs of the whole world, but especially those of North 
America, A handsome building, known as the Museum, was built in 
1892, at the cost of the late Mr. H. H. Hunnewell of Wellesley ; and re- 
cently an extension of it has been erected at a cost of £8000. The older 
part is now used to hold the library, and to provide offices for the mem- 
bers of the staff. The newer portion houses the herbarium and consists of 
four stories fitted with air-tight steel cabinets sufficient to hold 1,000,000 
sheets. These steel cases reach from the floor to the ceiling so that there 
can be no accumulation of dust above them, and they are a great im- 
provement on the common wooden ones of the older herbaria, as they are 
fireproof, economize space, and do not warp or admit dust. They are, of 
course, much more costly. On the ground floor of the Museum there is a 
fine collection of specimens of North American timbers, which are part of 
the famous Jesup collection, the main portion of which is now exhibited 
in the Natural History Museum at New York. In an adjoining room 
there is an excellent collection of the fruits of Coniferae. Many of these, 
especially the cones of firs, spruces, and pines, are too large and bulky 
to be accommodated on the shelves of ordinary cabinets and are here 
arranged in drawers. 

The herbarium is under the immediate charge of Mr. C. E. Faxon, 
Professor Sargent’s co-worker and the most famous of American botan- 
ical artists. He made the illustrations for the great Silva of North Amer- 
ica, for the Manual of the Trees of North America, and was the regular 
artist for Garden and Forest as he is now for Trees and Shrubs. 

To one who enters the Arboretum for the first time the most striking 
impression received is that of its great beauty of landscape. Only a very 
small proportion of its area is level, and at several points it swells into 
bold prominences such as Peter’s Hill, Bussey Hill, and Hemlock Hill. 
The last-named is, indeed, the most remarkable part of the grounds. It 
is a steep hill with outcropping rock and almost precipitous on one side, 
covered with a primeval growth of “ Hemlock” —the American name 
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for Tsuga canadensis. Some of the older trees are splendid examples. 
I measured one over 9 feet in girth of trunk. It is a peculiarly fortunate 
circumstance that this wood should have been preserved to a public body 
in whose hands its continued existence is assured, for but little of the 
primeval forest of the New England States remains untouched, and the 
fact that this tract is almost within the confines of a large city makes it 
doubly precious. At its northern base a brook finds its exit from the 
grounds after having traversed them in various phases and makes a charm- 
ing feature; especially where it has passed through a flowery meadow, 
the gully it has worn out fringed with native vegetation, amongst which, 
at the time I saw it, the elderberry (Sambucus canadensis) made a pretty 
display. 

To the top of the sister prominence, Bussey Hill, a carriage drive has 
been made, and from this point a great expanse of beautiful country can 
be seen, especially the rolling outlines of the Blue Hills in the far distance. 

Another beautiful feature of the Arboretum, and one which makes 
a special appeal to the foreigner, is the native undergrowth. In place of 
the lawns and grass which cover so much of the ground in English gardens 
and parks, there is here a very interesting ground-covering consisting 
of native plants, amongst which are various species of Vaccinium, Aster, 
Rubus, goldenrod and Asclepias, Baptisia tinctoria, sweet fern and the 
poison ivy. Very abundant in places — for it has thoroughly naturalized 
itself — is the European dyer’s greenweed (Genista tinctoria), making a 
gay display in early July. Springing up freely every year amongst this low 
growth is a crop of seedling oaks and hickories, so numerous that, in view 
of the needs of the exotic trees, they have to be mainly treated as weeds. 
Professor Sargent finds that this low ground-cover is not only more beau- 
tiful and interesting than meadow, but it is also much more favorable to 
tree growth. It keeps the earth shaded and cooler than a covering of 
turf, and does not rob the ground of moisture so much. With the crowds 
that visit Kew a general treatment of the ground in this way would be 
impossible, but we have found that for trees rare and difficult to grow, a 
ground-cover of heath is very advantageous, providing shade and shelter 
for the roots and stem without unduly robbing the soil. 

In the more secluded hollows and glades Professor Sargent is develop- 
ing a rich growth of ferns and shade-loving plants. 

Another feature in the landscape of the Arnold Arboretum is the artistic 
treatment of the walks and boundary walls. Unlike Kew, the grounds are 
open to horse-drawn carriages (not motors) and are traversed by a system 
of broad, finely planned roads, which were made and are maintained by 
the Park Department of the City of Boston. (It may here be mentioned 
that in maintaining these roads, in providing police protection, and in 
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holding the property forever free of taxes, Boston does something to- 
wards the support of the most beautiful of its open spaces.) On each side 
of the road and separated from it by a few feet there is a path for foot 
traffic. A triple track of this kind is not, of course, in itself an object 
of beauty, but by planting the space between the carriage drive and the 
footpath with a varied shrubby growth which provides usually a low 
irregular fringe to the footpaths, but sometimes is high enough to seclude 
them entirely, Professor Sargent has given them a singular charm. 
Through the wilder parts of the grounds grassy ways have been made 
which are kept closely mown to the width of a single cut of a mowing 
machine. Winding through the tree collections or across the hill slopes 
they provide the pleasantest of walking tracks. 

The Arboretum is surrounded by a low wall of stone which makes an 
effective boundary, but is not at present high enough to exclude trespass- 
ers —as it is hoped eventually to make it. This wall is covered with a 
variety of climbing plants, amongst which the species of Clematis, Vitis, 
and Celastrus are most conspicuous. These plants, which are pruned back 
annually in spring, had, by the time of my visit, about hidden the walls 
in a beautiful tangle. 

It would, of course, be impossible to give any detailed mention of the 
collections of trees and shrubs. In a general way they are extremely rich 
in Northeast American and North Asiatic species, but comparatively weak 
in European and West North American, whilst the floras of New Zealand 
and South America are scarcely, if at all, represented. 

To one who has never been out of Europe before, the perfect develop- 
ment of the native American trees naturally appeals most strongly. 
Especially does one admire the splendid full-grown hickories, only known 
as comparatively small trees in this country ; the various white oaks, which 
do not thrive at all with us, and especially the beautiful plumose branch- 
ing and shapely form of the sugar maple, rarely or never seen in perfec- 
tion here. 

The climate of Boston, judging by its vegetation, bears about the same 
relation to the British Isles as that of Central Europe. The summers are 
much brighter and hotter; the winters much colder. In consequence, 
deciduous trees and shrubs flower with much greater certainty and free- 
dom than they do in Britain, they bear fruit more plentifully, and the 
coloring of the decaying foliage in autumn is richer than anything ever 
even suggested in our climate. The climatic conditions of Boston are 
evidently very favorable to the growth as well as the flowering of many 
North Asiatic trees and shrubs. The oaks, for instance, introduced by 
Professor Sargent from Japan 20 years ago, such as Q. crispula, Q. 
glandulifera, and Q. grosseserrata, have made splendid progress and are 
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proving admirable trees. Cercidiphyllum japonicum, which at Kew, owing 
to its young growth being cut back by frost once or twice every spring, 
has never got beyond the dimensions of a scrubby bush, is in the Arnold 
Arboretum represented by several vigorous cleanly-grown trees 30 to 40 
feet high. The bush honeysuckles (Lonicera) have a value as ornamental 
fruiting shrubs beyond anything we ever experience. By the latter part 
of my stay in Boston many of them had become covered with crops of 
fruit beautiful in their abundance and in-the translucence of their red, 
yellow, or other coloring. 

Perhaps the most noticeable difference between the general aspect of 
the vegetation of the Arnold Arboretum and that of English gardens is 
the absence of our common evergreens. Neither the holly, the yew, the 
ivy, the aucuba, nor the box appears to be genuinely hardy, and only a 
small proportion of our garden varieties of Rhododendron succeed well. 
The Chilian Berberis Darwinii, the New Zealand veronicas, the bay 
laurel, Magnolia grandijfiora, the arbutuses are all too tender to be grown 
in the open. Inthe matter of evergreens as a whole English gardens have 
much the advantage. 


On the other hand, such conifers and flowering evergreens as are hardy 
thrive exceedingly well. One of the great annual displays of the Arnold 
Arboretum is made by Kalmia latifolia. When I landed in Boston on 
June 16th, this shrub was in its full beauty both here and in the grounds 
of Professor Sargent’s residence at Holm Lea. In the Arnold Arboretum 
it covers a sloping bank at the northern base of Hemlock Hill, forming 
an irregularly disposed mass perhaps 200 yards in length and 10 to 
20 yards wide. There is considerable variety in the size and depth of 
shade of the blossom, and in the density of the flowers in the truss. With 
the dark masses of hemlock in the background the whole made a picture 
of exceeding beauty. No European visitor in the neighborhood of Boston 
in mid-June should miss the sight of this splendid bank of Kalmia. Its 
beauty both in Professor Sargent’s garden and in the Arnold Arboretum 
would seem to show that this shrub, although long introduced and well 
known, has either been neglected in Britain or that our climate generally 
is not so well adapted for it as it is for most evergreens. It would appear, 
however, that the former is the case, as there are some very fine speci- 
mens in the south of England. 

The botanical collection of shrubbery plants is arranged in a series of 
long parallel borders, each border being about 8 or 10 feet wide and 
separated from the next by a grass walk. The shrubs are brought to- 
gether in their respective genera and natural orders, and there is only a 
single row of plants down the centre of the border. This allows each plant 
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to stand on its own ground without interference from its neighbor, and 
the convenience of the student is further aided by each specimen having 
a label on either side. The general idea is somewhat similar to that of 
the arrangement of the herbaceous plants at Kew. Considered as part 
of the landscape, this system is not beautiful, especially in the early stages, 
when the plants are not fully grown and bare spaces yet await their 
destined occupants. But for purposes of botanical study no other ar- 
rangement is so convenient. 

The collection of trees are, of course, spread over the Arboretum gen- 
erally, the earlier natural orders (in the Bentham and Hooker sense) 
being planted at the eastern portion of the grounds near the Museum. 
A special consideration is paid to American trees that reach timber- 
producing size. With these the system is to plant (first) a number of 
specimens in a group close enough to develop trunks instead of side 
branches, and thus show their timber value ; and (second) a single speci- 
men at a distance of not less than 100 feet from its companion group. 
This is to show its value as an isolated tree for gardens, parks, etc. 


One of Professor Sargent’s great tasks for some years past has been 
the elucidation of the North American Crataegi. It has involved an 
enormous labor, but during the course of it he and his co-workers have 
been able to introduce to cultivation many new, very distinct, and beauti- 
ful species. A number of dwarf bushy species are of particular interest to 
planters because their low, almost shrubby habit makes them suitable for 
places where the older thorns, from considerations of space, could not 
previously be grown. About fifteen acres on the eastern slope of Peter’s 
Hill have been devoted to the type collection of American thorns. The 
plants have been raised from the type trees of each species, and every 
plant has its place defined on a plan of the site, so that, in case of loss of 
label, its identity would be recoverable. From ten to twenty years must 
elapse before this collection reaches its best, but it will eventually con- 
stitute probably the most remarkable assemblage of members of a single 
genus in the world. 

It was too late in the season to see the flowering of the rich and well- 
grown collection of garden varieties of lilac, but Syringa japonica, the 
noblest of the genus and a tree here over 30 feet high, was very strik- 
ing in the profusion of its large pyramidal panicles of white blossom. | 
Even with us it is a very useful small tree because of its late flowering, 
but it is one of the instances already alluded to where North Asiatic 
deciduous trees thrive much better in places where the summers are hotter 
than ours. 

One of the great annual displays of blossom in the Arboretum is made 
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by Rhododendron Kaempferii, a Japanese ally of R. indicum but very 
hardy, introduced by Professor Sargent less than 20 years ago. This and 
most of the other azaleas were past before my visit, but I was fortunate 
to find R. arborescens —an azalea native of the Eastern United States 
—fully in flower. Its flowers are white with long red stamens, and its 
charm is heightened by a most gracious perfume. It is curious that it is 
scarcely known in British gardens. 

Several notable hybrid roses have appeared in the Arboretum, raised 
by Mr. Jackson Dawson. Mr. Dawson has, like Professor Sargent, seen, 
and helped in, the development of the Arboretum since its inception, and 
in regard to the outdoor department he has in a great measure played 
the part of builder to that of the Professor’s architect. Trees now 60 
feet high, he himself raised from seed, or collected as seedlings in the 
forests. Gifted with that peculiar understanding of plant life which en- 
ables its possessor to divine by intuition the treatment best suited to his 
charges and the happiest devices for increasing their number, Mr. Dawson 
has done much by his genius as a propagator towards making the collec- 
tions so rich as they now are. He was about the first to recognize the 
value of Rosa multiflora and R. Wichuraiana for hybridizing, and such 
fine roses as The Dawson, Lady Duncan, William C. Egan, and Arnoldiana 
are the products of his skill. 

I was fortunate to see a new rose in flower which Mr. Dawson has 
raised and called the Sargent Rose. The original plant raised in 1903 is 
now 8 feet high and 9 feet through, a sturdy bush with splendidly vigor- 
ous foliage. It bears large flattish trusses of semi-double flowers 3 inches 
across, of a delicate, apple-blossom shade, and from 30 to 50 in a truss. 
In June it was carrying thousands of flowers —a wonderfully beautiful 
picture. Its parentage is as follows : pollen bearer “ Baroness Rothschild ” ; 
seed-bearer an unnamed hybrid between R. Wichuraiana 2 and “ Crim- 
son Rambler.” $ In this interesting combination the influence of Z&. 
Wichuraiana is only seen in the very glossy, thick, dark green foliage. 


From what has been said it will have been gathered that the Arnold 
Arboretum is filling a very important part in the advancement of arbori- 
culture in North America and Europe. Being in one respect part of the 
park system of Boston, it provides a very beautiful place of resort for 
the people of that city. It provides also many lessons in landscape art, 
for there is evidence that every aspect of the grounds has been the subject 
of careful study in that respect. While the scientific side of the establish- 
ment necessarily dominates all others, the natural beauties of the site 
have not only been preserved but greatly enhanced. 

Considered from the practical side, as apart from pure botany, perhaps. 
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the most notable work it has done has been the popularization and dis- 
semination of American trees and shrubs. Before its foundation, American 
gardens appear to have mainly depended for their ornamentation on 
plants of European origin. As an instance, I was told that 30 to 40 
years ago one could not have purchased one hundred American oaks in 
American nurseries. The flora of the East United States has given an 
extraordinary number of beautiful trees and shrubs to English gardens, 
and in the latter half of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th 
their introduction and cultivation was the chief interest of the most 
ardent horticulturists of the period. Many of the shrubs then introduced 
disappeared in the course of time, and the Arnold Arboretum has done 
much good work in re-introducing them. Such shrubs as Vaccinium hirsu- 
tum, Rhododendron arborescens, Gaylussacia brachycera, Kalmia cu- 
neata, and Fothergilla major are a sample of the many delightful plants 
which have in this way been restored to us. Many quite new species 
have also been introduced to cultivation, whilst others, long known but 
rare, have been made more plentiful. 

Next to the woody vegetation of his own country Professor Sargent 
has given most attention to that of northern Asia. He himself has 
enriched American and European gardens with numerous trees and 
shrubs collected in Japan in the early “nineties.” It would need too 
much space to enumerate half the things introduced through him and the 
institution he controls. On behalf of the institution in its relationship to 
Harvard University, two collectors, Messrs. Wilson and Purdom, are 
now traveling in China, and the former had previously spent two or 
three years there in the same work. 

Whilst my object has been to indicate as briefly as possible what the 
Arnold Arboretum is and what it does, and to show that it is an institu- 
tion which Harvard University and the City of Boston in particular, and 
the United States in general, have every reason to cherish and be proud 
of, I should not conclude without a few words in appreciation of the 
remarkable man who has made it, to whom it owes its splendid efficiency, 
and on whom its continued existence as a scientific institution has largely 
depended. Among the numerous qualities that are needed to make the 
perfect Director of a large public garden there are three that stand out 
as peculiarly essential. As a matter of course he should have great scien- 
tific attainments, and in these days he needs also a keen perception of 
landscape beauty ; finally he must possess the business faculty. To few 
have these attributes been given in so full a degree as to Professor Sar- 
gent. No one has done a tithe as much for the advancement of know- 
ledge in regard to North American trees and shrubs, and although now 
in advanced middle age, he still retains an untiring mental and physical 
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energy. A great traveler, he has seen all but a few of the North Ameri- 
can trees growing in their natural haunts. He has also introduced many 
valuable North Asiatic trees to America and thence to Europe. Free 
from the common craze of the collector for exclusive possession, his 
desire is that the plants he introduces should become widely diffused in 
gardens, and the limits of his generosity appear to be set only by the 
possession of a single plant of a kind. 

The literary work of Professor Sargent commenced with the publica- 
tion of the 9th volume of the Tenth Census of the United States, which 
contained a catalogue of the Forest Trees of North America, amplified 
by various particulars in regard to habitat, uses, sizes, ete. From 1888 
to 1897 he published a weekly journal devoted to forestry and horti- 
culture — Garden and Forest — which was probably too much in ad- 
vance of its period in America to be a financial success, but whose ten 
volumes are a mine of reliable information, especially in regard to trees 
and shrubs. In 1894 was published the Forest Flora of Japan, the out- 
come of Professor Sargent’s travels in Japan a year or two previously. 

His greatest work, however, and the one on which his literary fame 
will most endure, is the Silva of North America, a magnificent work in 
quarto of 14 volumes, giving one or more portraits, a description, and 
much historical and other information about every tree of timber-produc- 
ing size in North America, exclusive of Mexico. A very successful work 
is the Manual of the Trees of North America, to some extent an abridg- 
ment of the Silva. 

At the present time there is being issued at intervals a quarto publica- 
tion called Trees and Shrubs giving illustrations and descriptions of new 
or little known ligneous plants. Since the publication of the Silva, how- 
ever, the most laborious undertaking under the auspices of Professor 
Sargent and the Arnold Arboretum is a complete Bibliography of the 
Trees and Shrubs of the World up to 1900, which is now in the hands 
of the printer. This work will consist of four quarto volumes and will 
run to4000 pages. It gives all references to the published literature of any 
value in all languages dealing with the woody plants of the globe. By its 
means the student will be furnished with a complete guide to all the 
authoritative printed information about any known tree or shrub up to 
the beginning of the present century. 


W. J. Bean. 


Royau GarpDENs, Kew, Lonpon. 
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HARVARD AND THE CITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


AN important matter to be chronicled this year in Harvard’s history 
is the establishment of cordial relations between the University and the 
City of Cambridge. Certainly there has been no other event more wel- 
come to everybody who desires to see the benefits of the highest educa- 
tion appreciated in those communities which are the seats of universities 
and professional schools. That citizens of Cambridge have ever in large 
numbers believed that the city would be better off without Harvard 
University seems hardly credible; but that there has been misunder- 
standing on the part of some of them and that the issues were at one 
time somewhat befogged, is a matter of record. 

The change in feeling has come about quite naturally, through the bet- 
ter understanding by the leading merchants and business men of Cam- 
bridge of the benefits, direct and indirect, which the city derives from 
Harvard. On the other hand, President Lowell and the Harvard author- 
ities have been quick to respond to the friendliness of these citizens, who 
have the best interests of Cambridge at heart, and form and lead civic 
public opinion. 

It will be recalled that up to and including the spring of 1910, inter- 
mittently at first and then annually, the Massachusetts legislature was 
petitioned by residents of Cambridge, Williamstown, and other towns in 
which colleges were situated, to tax those institutions. The bills were 
regularly rejected ; but there was sufficient opposition on the part of some 
politicians to allow the colleges to go untaxed, to cause anxiety for the 
financial future of those colleges. Harvard University, for instance, would 
be crippled, if it were forced to pay taxes on all its exempted property. 

Last year, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, realizing that it 
must soon move from its crowded quarters in the heart of Boston, looked 
about for a new site and was much attracted by the Riverbank esplanade 
on the north side of the Back Bay Basin. No better location could be de- 
sired for a great institution like the Institute, and its buildings as planned 
would have made a noble frame for that side of the Embankment. But the 
trustees of Technology hesitated, knowing the determination that had 
been expressed by a few persons in Cambridge to persist until they suc- 
ceeded in taxing Harvard and other institutions. The trustees were fur- 
ther unofficially advised by the Harvard Corporation that in its opinion 
the removing of more real estate from taxation might endanger the 
untaxed institutions, including Harvard College, which already existed in 
Cambridge. 

Technology, therefore, ceased considering the Riverbank site; but the 
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fact that Cambridge might have secured that institution, and thereby 
added directly to the taxable value of the land between the Riverbank 
and the Grand Junction Railroad, began to impress the intelligent busi- 
ness men of Cambridge. Nothing could be more desired than that the 
Cambridge side of the Back Bay Basin, on which millions of dollars 
have been spent, should be occupied by monumental buildings, worthy of 
the location and of the city. Here was the opportunity, when an institu- 
tion of great reputation throughout the United States would erect such 
buildings, and thereby assure the future of that entire section; but the 
unfriendly clamor in previous years frightened that institution away, and 
with it the guarantee that that section would remain desirable. The point 
was driven home a little later, when, President Maclaurin having publicly 
announced that Technology was looking for a new residence, offers came 
immediately from many places. Springfield, for instance, offered to give 
all the land required, besides pledging perpetual exemption from taxation. 
The citizens of Cambridge were not slow to conclude that what Spring- 
field regarded as a most profitable investment — to wit, a three-million 
dollar institution free from taxation — could not be a bad thing for Cam- 
bridge ; and accordingly they asked Technology to remove to this city, 
without fear, now or hereafter, of being assailed by the tax-assessors. This 
agitation contributed greatly toward altering the public sentiment toward 
Harvard ; for, if the best business men of Cambridge — despite the tra- 
ditional clamor against Harvard’s exemption — declared that it would be 
very desirable to increase the untaxed property by $3,000,000, the sup- 
posed case against Harvard fell to the ground. 

The Cambridge Club, which is composed of the leading merchants, 
manufacturers, and professional men of the city, was quick to give public 
expression to this change of sentiment. For some time past it had wished 
to promote closer relations between Town and Gown, and to that end it 
appointed a committee, of which Mr. Henry M. Williams was chairman, 
to confer with the Harvard authorities. At the monthly dinner of the 
Cambridge Club on March 20, the Club had as its guests more than 40 
Harvard students of the “first group,” and it listened to the following 
report, which was read by Mr. Williams: 

“Your committee reports that it has held various meetings both by 
itself and with a like committee of the Faculty appointed by President 
Lowell; that the latter committee responded in a most friendly manner 
to all the suggestions made by your committee and went even further in 
its recommendations as to the various ways in which Harvard College 
will hereafter codperate with the city for the mutual advantage of the 
citizens and the University. 

“Upon the recommendation of the committee of the Faculty the Har- 
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vard Corporation has voted to make an agreement with the City of Cam- 
bridge as follows: 


(1) Agree to give free tuition for their Freshman year to all Cambridge boys from 
high schools, whose parents cannot afford to pay their expenses. 

(2) That, subject to the approval of the Dean, reduced rates be offered to Cam- 
bridge teachers in the Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 

(3) That the University athletic fields in Cambridge be offered as playgrounds for 
the children of Cambridge in the summer, so far as possible. 

(4) That within reasonable limits, upon request of the City authorities made to the 
President, and with his approval, expert advice on municipal affairs of the City will 
be given gratuitously by members of the Faculties of the University. 


“In response to these very liberal offers of the College, which are made 
voluntarily, we believe that this club can make some response for the 
citizens, and recommends : 


First, that the plans of a reception and dinner to high scholars of the Sophomore 
Class of Harvard College be made an annual event as a tribute to scholarship and as 
a mark of this club’s appreciation of the prompt and generous action of the College 
authorities, 

Second, that a committee of not less than three nor more than five be appointed by 
the President, of which he shall be one, as a committee of hospitality, which com- 
mittee shall solicit and record the names of members of this club and all other house- 
holders of Cambridge desirous of showing some interest in and social attention to the 
students of Harvard University coming from out of town who are without acquaint- 
ances when arriving in Cambridge, and to codperate with the several Deans of the 
University to obtain the names and addresses of such students by whom friendship 
and the attentions above indicated would be welcomed. The College authorities wel- 
come any appreciation of high scholarship and the effort of our people to lend a hand 
in helping care for the many young men who come to Cambridge without friends or 
acquaintances. 

Third, your committee has already been able to render a practical service to the 
City as well as to the College, in appearing by four out of five of its members at the 
recent hearing at the State House in opposition to the bills for the taxation of college 
property. The position taken by your committee at that hearing was that the citizens 
of Cambridge in general are not only against such taxation, but are earnestly desirous 
that the good name of the City should no longer be imperiled by the repeated efforts 
of a single individual seeking for notoriety. 

Fourth, this club recommend that the Mayor appoint a committee representative of 
the City Government, of Harvard University, and of the citizens of Cambridge at 
large to consider the great interests of the City for the more suitable arrangement of 
streets about and approaches to the College grounds. 


Mr. Williams, after reading the report, spoke of the work of the club 
in bringing the project to a head, and decried any credit to ex-Repre- 
sentative Julius Myers. He declared that the movement could in no 
way be traced to Mr. Myers’s campaign for taxation, but was a volun- 
tary act on the part of the College, when the matter had been brought 
up, long before Mr. Myers’s bills were filed with the legislature. 

In accordance with the suggestion in the report, a committee was ap- 
pointed to act in further conjunction with the committee from the Col- 
lege. This committee was announced as follows: Henry M. Williams, 
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chairman, Edmund A. Whitman, John H. Corcoran, Samuel D. Elmore, 
and George E. Saunders. 

In explanation of the offer of the College, as outlined in the report 
read by Mr. Williams, the following features are of interest : 

“1. Free tuition in the College during the Freshman year for all boys 
who have been in good standing in one of the public high schools of the 
city for three years and have maintained a respectable rank in their 
studies. We believe that this will result in a larger resort to Harvard 
College by Cambridge boys, and that the University will eventually 
lose nothing in the way of tuition fees, since these boys will remain 
through the course and will necessarily pay tuition in the upper classes. 
All members of both committees believe that nothing could be done by 
the University which would be more effective in creating a cordial feel- 
ing toward the University on the part of the citizens generally and par- 
ticularly toward giving a personal interest in the persons in Cambridge 
who are now either indifferent or hostile. We add to this report a table 
of the number of boys who have come to Harvard or have gone to other 
colleges from the high schools of Cambridge during the last five years. 

“2. Instruction to Cambridge teachers in the Summer School at re- 
duced rates. This we believe would be greatly appreciated by the 
teachers and would tend to increase the efficiency of the Cambridge 
schools. While the regular rate of tuition is rather high for the ill-paid 
teachers, some payment on their part would undoubtedly tend to a greater 
appreciation of the opportunity, and a substantial reduction of rates is 
therefore more desirable than a remission of the entire fee. 

“3. The offering of expert advice on municipal affairs to the city. 
Members of the Faculties of the University, particularly in the division 
of engineering, can greatly help the City with advice on general engineer- 
ing and other administrative problems. We believe that this could be 
done, without burdening the members of the Faculty, by some adjust- 
ment of work in the division or department concerned, and if necessary 
by some relief extended in the way of additional assistants. This advice 
we believe should be asked by the City through the President and given in 
the form of a formal written report which could be published. Members 
of both committees were unanimous in feeling that this would greatly assist 
in the creation of cordial relations, and would stand second in this respect 
only to the extension of free scholarships. In connection with such expert 
advice, the laboratories of the Engineering Department might be used for 
testing materials. 

“4, The use of grounds of the University as playgrounds for the 
Cambridge children. Several portions of the College grounds might be 
used in summer, it being understood that the City would supervise and 
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police such grounds. For instance, Holmes Field as a playground for the 
larger boys. Soldier’s Field is now to some extent used by the high 
school boys, and a further use of that field might be made. The tennis 
courts on Jarvis Field or on Holmes Field might also be thrown open to 
residents of Cambridge during the summer. A liberal arrangement might 
also be made by which citizens of Cambridge who were card-holders in 
the Public Library could make use of the College Library. 

“5. Lectures in Cambridge by members of the Faculties. At present 
we do not recommend the adoption of any plan for such lectures, because 
the Dowse Institute is trying the experiment of offering such lectures in 
different parts of the City. The experience of a year or two will probably 
tell whether there is any demand for such lectures and whether any good 
can be accomplished by them. Until we know by experience more about 
the matter, this might as well be deferred. 

**6. Some regular and proper means of making known to the citizens 
of Cambridge, through the daily and weekly papers or otherwise, the 
benefits which the University is conferring upon the city.” 

The committee chosen to carry out these plans consists of Henry M. 
Williams, Edmund A. Whitman, John H. Corcoran, Samuel D. Elmore, 
and George E. Saunders. 

Mr. Williams spoke a few words on the recommendations, saying that 
the annual dinner to high scholars in the Sophomore Class was suggested 
because it fits in with the second suggestion — to get more closely in touch 
with new students without acquaintances in Cambridge. Such an affair 
would be a great pleasure and lead to better acquaintance and be a benefit 
both to the citizens and to the students. The committee on hospitality is 
a thing near to the heart of the deans. Dean Briggs is heartily in favor 
of it. 

There is advantage to be had in laying out the approaches to the Col- 
lege in a better way. It would enhance the taxable value of neighboring 
property. Here the City can do a great service both to itself and to the 
College in return for what the College has offered to do for the City. 

The College’s offer had absolutely nothing to do with the bills on tax- 
ation before the legislature. The work of the committee was begun in 
September, and the matter was threshed out by January before the Myers 
bills were drawn up. The whole thing was voluntary on the part of the 
College and in the meetings of the committees taxation was practically 
tabooed from the very start. The club’s endorsement of the recommenda- 
tions was unanimons, and, on motion of Stoughton Bell, a vote of thanks 
was extended to the committee for its work. 

In regard to the Myers bills for taxing Harvard, it need only be said 
that at the hearing at the State House, Mr. Myers was left not only wholly 
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without support, but was opposed by various citizens of Cambridge, in- 
cluding a committee of the Cambridge Club, who attacked his bills on the 
ground that they would injure the City of Cambridge itself. 

In view of the complete and most welcome change of sentiment, at a 
meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College on March 13, 
1911, it was understood that the President should notify the President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology that in view of the petitions 
from a large number of leading citizens of Cambridge asking the Institute 
to remove to that city, the Corporation withdraws any objection to such 
removal hitherto raised on the ground that the exemption from taxation 
of so large an amount of property in Cambridge might endanger the 
stability of the existing provisions relieving educational institutions from 
taxation. 

The City has already applied to the University for expert advice, and 
the other recommendations recorded above are in the way of being car- 
ried out. That the bonds between Town and Gown may grow stronger 
and stronger, and the mutual friendship and service become too apparent 
to give any one cause to suppose that the interests of the City and Univers- 
ity are necessarily antagonistic, is the hope of every intelligent person in 
Cambridge. 





PUBLICITY. 


Aut Harvard men object to misrepresentation of the University in the 
public press. Although the news items may be small and tucked away 
in corners, they nevertheless constitute the raw material that forms and 
nourishes public opinion. And in America where public opinion, right or 
wrong, is final judgment, the danger to any institution of persistent mis- 
representation can hardly be overestimated. For several years Harvard 
men who have become acquainted with newspaper methods and the hand- 
ling of press work have proposed that the University take a hand in the 
great business of publicity, both to protect its own interests and to exert 
its influence for clean journalism. In a recent number of the Harvard 
Illustrated Magazine I briefly outlined American publicity methods and 
attempted to show that the establishment of a bureau of publicity at 
Harvard would be of considerable value to the University and would not 
in the slightest compromise its dignity as an educational institution. 

Ours is an age of much publicity, both good and bad. The masses form 
their opinions from material furnished by newspapers and magazines, the 
contents of which are digested with varying thoroughness according to 
the education and training of the readers. Many things are going on and 
we cannot always be aware of details or stop carefully to weigh evidence. 
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Impressions of life for the many come through the daily press, and in the 
creation or guiding of public opinion on subjects ranging from politics to 
religion, the newspaper, with its lurid sheets or modest headlines, plays a 
vital and necessary part. Platitudes are these, yet platitudes that cannot 
be too strongly appreciated. And all this means that public and private 
institutions are interested in appearing to advantage in the press, and are 
willing to take some trouble to see that they are represented and not mis- 
represented. Hence the private publicity bureau and the private press 
agent. 

The demand of the reading public for information is met by several 
methods of newsgathering. American news — political, religious, social 
— is gathered by representatives of the Associated Press, an organization 
of 700 leading newspapers. Another press agency covers England and 
the Continent, and still another scours the Far East. The remarkable 
efficiency of these agencies, their perfect organization and team play, are 
among the most admirable features of modern journalism. In addition, 
every large newspaper has its special representatives in Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris, and wherever public attention is attracted by persons or hap- 
penings. The third principal source of news is the publicity bureau and 
the press agent. 

It should be thoroughly understood that, despite occasional exposures 
of editorial corruption, the private news bureau and press agent have an 
ever enlarging legitimate function as important for educational as for 
industrial institutions; for their existence is based on the proposition that 
every interest has the right to the clearest and strongest presentation of 
its case. A large variety of active interests from railroads to Universal 
Peace Societies employ such bureaus, and their methods vary but little. 
They compile statistics, facts, arguments to be placed at the disposal of 
the press, organize publicity campaigns, investigate false news items, 
receive reporters, issue interviews, and in general stand as intermediaries 
between their employers and the press. Their influence toward securing 
a square deal in publicity is very great. A bureau that promptly fol- 
lows up every misstatement or “sensation ” story with a demand for an 
apology or for damages inevitably wins the respect of even the city editor, 
and accomplishes just that much toward the higher journalism. 

Following a Harvard-Dartmouth football game, I happened to be in 
the news room of a prominent Boston daily to see a reporter rattle off 
a story that was “faked” in every detail, a story of a type from which 
Harvard often suffers. In a congested section of Tremont St. a fruit- 
stand presided over by an Italian woman was accidentally overturned in 
a jam of wagons and automobiles. The reporter was out to get a story 
and here was the germ of a plot, a plot appropriate to the time and place. 
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According to the half-column front-page story in the following edition the 
public learned that a gang of Harvard students (no names mentioned), 
stung with the Dartmouth defeat, had wreaked their vengeance on the 
apple wagon of a helpless female, and had indeed been prevented from 
doing violence to the unfortunate owner through the bravery of divers 
Dartmouth students (no names given), who rushed to the rescue and drove 
off the “Crimson.” The reporter joked about the story as he wrote, and 
every man in the office, including the city editor, knew that it was a de- 
liberate falsehood. Yet it was a “story” and so it went to add to popular 
prejudice and misunderstanding. I venture to suggest that had Harvard 
an organization on the outlook for this sort of work it could have followed 
the matter up by various means and made a repetition less likely in that 
particular office. A reporter is said to have a death-grip on his job, but 
occasionally even reporters are discharged. Newspaper owners as a whole 
do not favor the substitution of fairy tales for news. Certainly Harvard 
is not the only victim of this type of journalism, but other interests are 
devising means for protection in the form of private publicity bureaus — 
thus far the only practicable remedy. 

That publicity is a serious business and worth serious attention is real- 
ized by no one more fully than by Uncle Sam. He is easily the world’s 
greatest press agent. Germany has its Wilhelmstrasse where carefully 
censored news leaks cautiously out, but in our government of publicity 
every department has its press machinery. Government reports, statis- 
tics — anything and everything of public interest — are forwarded to the 
press. Newspaper representatives are received not as undesirable citizens 
but as individuals whose business it is to gather facts, and who, like busi- 
ness men in other activities, are entitled to business courtesy and consid- 
eration. It is difficult for some persons to realize how unbusinesslike it is 
to treat a reporter in any other way. Said an official in University Hall: 
“Oh, I am willing to give statements to reporters if they promise to print 
all I give them and nothing else.” Only deplorable ignorance of methods 
of news-getting could justify such an attitude ; and it is this short-sighted 
policy in the giving-out of news facts that is partly responsible for unfair 
publicity. The Government operates the ideal publicity system, and it 
would seem that-Harvard might learn something from the experience of 
corporations and of Uncle Sam. May not a university defend itself with 
legitimate weapons from unprovoked public attack? May it not honestly 
and straightforwardly state its side of the case? Should it attempt to be 
sufficient unto itself and retire within its walls out of the public gaze? 
Should it not have a publicity bureau to help to replace idle conjecture 
and irresponsible utterance with scientific fact —to educate the public 
from which its sustenance must come? These are questions which were 
never more pressing than now. 
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Perhaps the most convincing evidence of Harvard’s need of a publicity 
department is the ever-recurring conflict between the University and the 
community over the question of taxation. This is purely and simply the 
outcome of an uneducated public sentiment, of ignorance of the part that 
Harvard plays in the economic and social life of the community, and its 
power for good in the nation. Would not the popular attitude be changed 
if the masses were fully informed of the public works of the University, of 
the University Extension movement, the public lecture system, of the con- 
tents of Harvard’s splendid museums open to the public, and of the re- 
search work of various departments of the University in the fields of medi- 
cine, psychology, astronomy —for the benefit of mankind? Would the 
superstition, ‘ Rich man’s college,” survive a thorough circulation of the 
statistics of Harvard’s Employment Office, which show that one man in 
three is working his way wholly or in part ? Unfortunately, public opinion 
knows only one side of the case. This single question might occupy Har- 
vard’s publicity bureau for months. There is on hand a practically un- 
touched mass of material—reports, records, statistics, — ready to be 
overhauled and offered to the public. And the public, vitally interested in 
everything educational, will read. This work is not beneath the dignity 
of the Government; it should not be beneath the dignity of Harvard. 

And there are many other reasons why a correct public opinion or 
public estimate of the value of Harvard or of any large university is of 
increasing importance. Despite the prestige of an institution, — prestige 
that comes from wealth, age, alumni, and the fame of the great men that 
it has trained in the past, —the day is going when these things alone can 
justify its existence. However good its faculty, however high its ideals, 
it must, to retain its position, become a social force in the community in 
order that its influence shall attract strong men. This holds doubly true 
for a college situated on the edge of the continent, out of the centre of 
population and out of the world where most of the world’s work is done. 
It is an undeniable fact that the new Western state universities, with their 
splendid faculties, and large state endowments, are rapidly absorbing the 
material that formerly came East for higher education. How long will the 
ambitious public school graduate of the Middle West refuse the invitation 
of his state college with its free tuition, its democracy, and its progressive 
spirit, and turn toward Harvard with its popular reputation as a “rich 
man’s college,” its distance, and its doubtful scholarships? These are 
matters that the strongest men must carefully consider. And yet Harvard 
offers to the undergraduate advantages and opportunities equaled in no 
other American college. Its teachers, the scope of instruction, its cosmo- 
politan atmosphere, and the personal individual freedom are all above 
comparison. These are the elements that make a college great. Unfor- 
tunately public opinion seldom learns of these. 
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But thus far our attitude has been self-interested. We have desired 
publicity because Harvard will profit by it. Is there not another argu- 
ment of even greater importance —the argument based on the theory 
that the University should take upon itself the task of fashioning and per- 
fecting any new movement within its power of direction which vitally 
concerns our national life ? The rational answer, applicable to universities 
as to individuals, may, I believe, be found in a statement of Justice Charles 
E. Hughes: 

“T think that the patriotism of any American citizen can be tested 
better perhaps by his attitude toward public opinion than in any other 
way; for when he does not appreciate the importance of holding that im- 
mense power, so that it will accomplish good, according to right judgment, 
he has little thought of the security upon which everything we prize 
depends.” 

The exact constitution of a University bureau of publicity and its pre- 
cise duties are open to debate. The bureau should of course be directed 
by some one familiar with the workings of the University and with jour- 
nalistic methods. Adequate quarters should be provided for the clipping 
of press items, the arranging of material, the issue of daily bulletins, and 
the reception of press representatives. The executive committee on pub- 
licity might consist of representatives of all graduate and undergraduate 
publications, with the Secretary of the Corporation as chairman. This 
committee would direct the policy and work of the bureau, much as the 
editor directs the editorial policy and the political campaigns of the paper. 
There are many possibilities in organization, and the results of even a 
small beginning would point out the path. 

What is needed is a start in the right direction. Those who have 
watched news in the making and who are in touch with publicity methods 
fee] that the University could make no more profitable investment. 

Robert A. Morton, Jr., ’11. 


THE NEW GERMANIC MUSEUM. 


On November 10, 1903, the anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther 
and Friedrich Schiller, the collections of the Germanic Museum were 
formally installed in the little building — the Old Gymnasium — which, 
as a temporary shelter, had been put at our disposal by the University 
authorities. It seems probable that on the same day of the present year 
—eight years later— ground may be broken for a building which in 
every way will be worthy to house the splendid specimens of German art 
given to Harvard University by the German Emperor, other German 
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princes and governments, and numerous friends of German culture both 
in this country and abroad. 

This happy consummation of the Museum propaganda has been brought 
about through the munificence of Mr. Adolphus Busch of St. Louis and the 
interest of his son-in-law, Mr. Hugo Reisinger of New York. From other 
sources and in various ways, partly with the aid of the Germanic Museum 
Association, we had collected by the end of 1909 about $37,000; but only 
the $250,000 given since then by Mr. Busch has brought within sight the 
realization of the building to which we had so long been looking forward. 
It is gratifying to note that the man who thus links his name with those 
of the great benefactors of Harvard University is a German by birth, 
and that the motive of his generous action has been the wish to estab- 
lish at the oldest American university an institution which shall bring to 
view the best that German artistic genius has given to the world. 

It was Mr. Busch’s desire that the new building should be a char- 
acteristic specimen of German architecture and that it should therefore be 
designed by a leading architect in Germany. Through the kind interces- 
sion of Geheimrat Schmidt, of the Prussian Ministry of Education, who 
has done so much to facilitate the interchange of professors between 
Harvard and Berlin, we succeeded in obtaining the services of Prof. 
German Bestelmeyer of Dresden, one of the very foremost architects of 
contemporary Germany, whose recently completed Central Hall of the new 
University building at Munich is an undoubted work of genius and justly 
enjoys a more than national reputation. 

Prof. Bestelmeyer, entering upon his task with earnest enthusiasm 
and rare insight, has produced a plan remarkably consistent and simple 
and at the same time strikingly original. The Corporation have at once 
accepted it and authorized him to proceed with elaborating the working 
plans and specifications. In this Prof. Bestelmeyer will be assisted by our 
own Prof. H. Langford Warren, who all along has taken a keen interest in 
the Germanic Museum and to whose intelligent and expert advice we owe 
much. In the absence of Prof. Bestelmeyer, the supervision of the con- 
struction of the building itself is to be committed to his firm (Warren & 
Smith). 

The site generously accorded to us by the Corporation is the corner lot 
between Frisbie Place, Kirkland Street, and Divinity Avenue, opposite 
Randall Hall. It is one of the finest sites in all Cambridge, and affords 
the architect ample scope for monumental and pleasing effects — an op- 
portunity of which Prof. Bestelmeyer has skilfully availed himself. 

The whole building embraces an oblong rectangular space of about 130 
feet on Kirkland Street and about 200 feet on Divinity Avenue and Frisbie 
Place. But the Museum proper consists of two wings of unequal length, 
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placed at right angles to each other, the longer one facing Divinity Avenue, 
the shorter one stretching from Divinity Avenue to Frisbie Place, parallel 
with Kirkland Street, but set back from it some 100 feet. The space be- 
tween the two wings is conceived of as an ornamental court, with shrubs, 
statuary, and water-basins, connected with the Museum itself by cloister- 
like arcades running along Kirkland Street and Frisbie Place. A mass- 
ive tower rising at the point of junction of the two main wings holds the 
various parts of the design firmly together. Thus the whole structure is 
marked by a happy combination of diversity and unity, of picturesqueness 
and monumental effect. 

The main entrance is from Kirkland Street. Through a lower vestibule, 
with office-rooms on each side, and through a little rotunda, one enters 
first the Romanesque Hall, about 70 feet long. By a system of pillars 
supporting the vaulted ceiling of this hall, aleoves are formed on both of 
its sides, increasing its wall space and giving ample opportunity for placing 
properly the many specimens of early mediaeval art in our possession. 
This hall will contain, among other notable works, the colossal Bernward 
Column and the bronze gates of Hildesheim Cathedral, the bronze gates 
of Augsburg Cathedral, the pulpit and the Crucifixion group of Wechsel- 
burg, the choir screen of St. Michael’s at Hildesheim, the Bamberg 
sculptures, the smaller portal of the Church of Our Lady at Treves. At 
its further end, raised a few steps above the floor level, there will be placed 
the Golden Gate of Freiberg Cathedral, in such a manner as to form the 
entrance to the next hall, the Gothic one. 

The Gothic Hall consists of the square space beneath the tower, re- 
sembling the crossing of a church, and a choir separated from the cross- 
ing by the rood-screen of Naumburg Cathedral, so that this important 
monument of the transition period from Romanesque to Gothic sculp- 
ture will have the same relative place in our building which the original 
has at Naumburg. The other Naumburg sculptures, the twelve remark- 
able portrait statues of princely founders, will be placed in the choir, 
also in accordance with their original positions. The further development 
of Gothic sculpture down to the 15th century will be represented in this 
hall by such masterpieces as the reliefs and statues from Strassburg 
Cathedral, Adam Kraft’s Stations of the Cross, Briiggemann’s Altarpiece 
of Schleswig Cathedral, Peter Vischer’s Tomb of St. Sebald, and Syrlin’s 
bishop’s throne of Ulm Cathedral. 

At right angles to the Gothic Hall opens up the Hall for Renaissance 
and modern art. This is the largest room of the three, and covers, with 
its side aisles, some 70 feet in length and 50 feet in width. It has a flat 
ceiling, supported by three free standing columns, which divide the hall 
into two almost equal parts. In the middle of this hall there will be such 
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large monuments as the Tomb of Emperor Maximilian at Innsbruck, An- 
dreas Schliiter’s Great Elector, and August Kiss’s Amazon attacked by 
a panther. In the side aisles will be grouped smaller monuments from the 
16th to the 19th century, including the interesting collection of metal 
work from Liineburg and other German cities. 

It is a peculiar merit of Prof. Bestelmeyer’s design that, although 
the inside of the building is adapted to the three successive periods of 
German art which it represents, the outside is entirely uniform in style. The 
building creates its effect above all through its admirable proportions and 
is entirely devoid of florid and meaningless ornamentation. It is an 
interesting illustration of the catholicity of Harvard taste, that at the 
same time that modern French architecture has come to be so happily 
represented at Cambridge in the person of Prof. Duquesne, there should 
arise here a German building thoroughly characteristic of the best in 
modern German art, full of originality and power and at the same time 


harmonious, measured, and restrained. 
Kuno Francke. 





SUMMER BIRDS IN THE HARVARD YARD. 


In midsummer, all week-days in Cambridge are Sundays, and all Sun- 
days are sleep-days. During the winter the Yard is full of life —stu- 
dents and instructors with note-books and green bags are hurrying hither 
and thither. But when the dog-days of August arrive, when the six 
weeks of co-education are drawing to a close, only the squirrels and 
pigeons are lazily active, for students of both sexes live chiefly in their 
interest. Lazy people with peanuts and popcorn feed lazy, well-favored 
squirrels and pigeons. The very elms, previously busy with buds and 
flowers and spreading leaves, are lost in dusty slumber. All day long 
cicadas buzz in the treetops, and at night the stars look down on silence 
broken only by the “tsit” of an early migrating blackpoll or other 
Northern warbler. . . . The Yard is a dreamy place of red brick, ivy, 
brown-stretching lawns intersected by many dusty paths, and tapering 
elms lopped at every limb on account of the depredations of the leopard 
moth. And overhead is a summery blue sky, invaded by slow-moving 
clouds, calculated to produce in the most intellectual mind a state of 
Hindu abstraction. 

Against all this, the crows and a few other birds utter loud protest. 
The crows never leave us here in the Yard. There are not many — per- 
haps a half-dozen at the most — but six crows for twenty odd acres is a 
liberal allowance. Querulous instructors, too long in the teaching profes- 
sion, find them very noisy. Possibly they are right, for the crow belongs 
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to limitless fields and pastures and wide mountain valleys. Yet, to my 
thinking at least, he may bring these things to our very door. At this 
moment one of them is perched on a dead limb at the top of an elm out- 
side my window, proclaiming loudly the joys of the country-side, with its 
clover fragrance and sombre pine groves. 

The kingbird is quite at one with the querulous instructor in his opin- 
ion of the crow, This year the kingbird for the first time deigned to con- 
sider the Yard a fit place for his unmusical voice. The reason was plain. 
He likes the dead limbs of tall trees, from which he may sally for flies 
and moths, and this year most of our elms are liberally supplied with 
dead limbs. Again, quiet neighbors suit the madcap kingbird best — 
here he found chiefly sedate robins, harmless sparrows, and silly flickers. 
So far so good. But the crow is neither a dead limb nor a quiet neighbor. 
He is a big, noisy fellow who, on occasion, can play the sneak if he takes 
a fancy to kingbird eggs. And so while the college instructor murmurs 
anathemas, the kingbird swings aloft martially and plunges his beak into 
the wicked dusky back of the crow. The crow is several times larger, 
but fears the many-swooping kingbird. Then off they fly, the crow in 
vast alarm, his pursuer in clamor and vituperation, until both have dis- 
appeared behind the last visible building. It is an ever interesting little 
drama. But no less than a farce is it when a goldfinch or some other 
stumpy little chap drives a frantically dignified crow down to the river. 

The flicker has enjoyed academic life for many years, but this year he 
found it especially to his liking. Do not the dead limbs of fine old elms 
make splendid opportunities for drilling symmetrical nest-holes? Drill 
they did, till the lawn below was sprinkled with flying saw-dust, or bill- 
dust. One pair selected a fast-dying elm to the left of my window, where 
they carved and made love and enjoyed publicity. The very crows were 
disgusted at hearing such erotic melodies and later such whimpering 
babies and excitedly proud parents. To add to the confusion, the parents 
were rarely in harmony. Many a time, as the male returned from 
(perhaps that was the source of the trouble), the female left her youngsters 
and pounced upon him. It was a rare case of feather-pulling, at which 
the female was highly proficient. In the end the offender fled to another 
tree and there obediently proclaimed to the world the joys of married 
life. 

That was after the bowing and scraping season, when the flicker is 
a silly bird, but now, when the hot days vex the spirit of dogs, he is silly 
again. He is no longer a woodpecker, but an ant-eater. With his hand- 
some crescent broach exposed to the world, and with the scarlet spot on 
the back of his neck proudly conspicuous, he hops about the lawn like an 
old man at a dance. Or perhaps he dutifully bows and scrapes again, to 
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his own or another’s lady. Scraping is flicker nature. Or perhaps, over- 
come with the dreaminess of an August day, and with a spirit of adven- 
ture, he begins a voyage of exploration. Yesterday, of a Sabbath morning 
when even the squirrels slept late, he decided to have a hankering for 
a human shower-bath. A water-wagon was passing — that was bourgeois ; 
a circle of white spray was being flung round in the midst of a brown 
area of lawn—that was for the pesky house sparrows. He longed for 
a truly human shower-bath, and went in search of one. Stoughton Hall 
happened to be nearest: he launched into the air and perched on the 
brick wall near a window. Closed for the summer. He tried again, till 
he chanced to alight on the sill of a window open a foot or two; there he 
paused to look within — darkness and stairs. He then tried two other 
open windows with no better success, Nothing daunted, he flew to a sec- 
ond dormitory, to be defeated twice more. But the third time, lo! a 
gently dripping stream in the most romantic surroundings! Without 
hesitation he swooped in and disappeared. The flicker is indeed an 
academic bird. 

Even the house sparrows, who do little else than make love, hatch eggs, 
and convey ugly stump-tailed children about the lawn, sometimes find 
midsummer life dull. Particularly are the females bored. Every day I 
see one madly chasing a fragile white moth, sailing and darting after him 
as if he wore the Golden Fleece. Commonly the moth, whose life de- 
pends on his dexterity and smallness, finally eludes his pursuer in a clus- 
ter of elm leaves or in the ivy on a wall, or, like the flicker, he finds an 
open window irresistible. But moths are after all mostly white dust, 
rather choking as they go down, and grasshoppers are rather stiff eating, 
and flies are only appetizers; so now and then a venturesome sparrow 
pounces upon an unwary cicada, — a big, meaty fellow, whose interior is 
inexpressibly delicious. That means a battle fit to shame the kingbird 
and the crow. For a cicada is large and very noisy and hard on the sur- 
face, and the sparrow is accustomed to minute seeds. The cicada, more- 
over, is aware of his bigness and would fain live yet a little in the elm 
tops. And so he buzzes in a way to make neighbors anxious, and loosens 
his gauzy wings in flight; but as the sparrow’s bill is fixed in his throat 
or shoulder they come to earth quickly and engage in a desperate wrestle. 
A brilliant idea suggests itself to the sparrow: he will fix his prey yet more 
securely and dash away at a speed certain to dazzle and numb this lazy 
loafer of the dusty elms. So off they go, the sparrow silent, — his bill 
grasping for the bill’s worth, — the cicada buzzing to the limit of his 
buzzing capacity. ‘“ What a funny song that bird has!” remarks the 
innocent student of Greek. 

In the spring we have a multitude of bird voices in the Yard; they go 
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far to make college lectures sufferable. There are robins and bluebirds, 
chickadees and kinglets, parula warblers and black-throated green warb- 
lers. But in midsummer the robins sing only before breakfast, and the 
birds of the noontide are wellnigh limited to the vireos. Perhaps the red- 
eyed vireo is the most constant singer here. Wandering about in the elm 
foliage, this little olive-green, red-eyed bird (one does not see the red 
eyes) sings a never-ceasing succession of triplets. They are pitched high, 
in a peevish, hortatory tone, so that many know the bird as the “ preacher.” 
He sings all day long, and feeds all day long, and is quite unconcerned 
with his fellow creatures, — qualities, it may be, of some ministers, but 
hardly of the clergy in general. I do not call him the preacher. We have 
also the yellow-throated vireo, very like his kinsman in appearance, habits, 
and song. I think he is a little lazier, however, and his voice is deeper 
and richer and less peevish. He is a very comfortable little bird to have 
at one’s window ; so too is the song sparrow, cheeriest of all birds, —a 
sober little fellow who can sing several merry tunes. Unfortunately he 
finds the well-clipped lawn much too tame for him, and confines his 
academic interest to a cluster of shrubbery that surrounds the President’s 
house. I am always glad to pass that way. 

But with all our birds and elms, midsummer in the College Yard properly 
means squirrels and pigeons. They get more profit from the Summer 
School than any one else. What is August but the season that ripens 
nuts, corn, popcorn, and cake-crumbs? Every hour will show the visitor 
great masses of flapping slate-gray, flapped apart now and again by a jeal- 
ous squirrel, or a Saint Bernard, or, worst of all, a frantic pet dog six 
inches long. Verily, there is much food and strife here in the time of 


midsummer stillness. 
Norman Foerster, ’10. 





HARVARD’S HARVEST IN JAPAN. 


Ir was with great pleasure that I received the suggestion from the 
editor of the Graduates’ Magazine to send the latest news of the Har- 
vard Club of Japan. We have now on our membership list 47 names, 11 
American and 36 Japanese ; and we have, moreover, 24 so-called “ former 
members” — that is, men who have joined our club and have since 
returned to their homes in America. As our members are scattered over 
a long extent of territory, from Hokkaido to Formosa, they lack the inti- 
macy that they would have, if they lived within the limits of a city or 
a town; but it may be presumed that their field of activity is correspond- 
ingly large. Divided according to profession or occupation, there are 13 
professors or instructors of educational institutions, 4 connected with the 
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Christian mission, 12 engaged in mercantile pursuits, 7 government 
officials, 3 members of the House of Peers, one owner of a large farm 
and pasture, one architect, one engaged in studying the ancient art of 
Japan, one connected with the American Embassy, two dentists, one 
physician, and one lawyer. 

It is outside the purpose of the present article to give the biography of 
each particular member, and it is difficult to single out individuals for a 
special notice; but it may not be amiss to mention a few names to illus- 
trate the influence of Harvard in Japan. The first name that comes to 
mind is that of Count Komura. As my object is to give the latest news, 
I shall not go back to the earlier part of his career. The beginning of 
the year 1900 found him stationed as ambassador at Washington; but 
during the course of that year, he was transferred to St. Petersburg, 
and then to Peking. After his return home, he became the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. It was during his tenure of office that the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty was concluded, and he had also the delicate task of carry- 
ing on the negotiations with the Russian Government prior to the war 
of 1904-05. The history of the conference at Portsmouth is too well 
known to need repetition here. He had absolutely no time to rest himself 
after his return from that arduous mission, ere he was sent to China, to 
negotiate about matters arising from the treaty with Russia. On his re 
signation of the portfolio of the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1906, he 
was made a privy councilor, and he was afterwards appointed ambassador 
to Great Britain. In 1908 he was made Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
the second time —a position which he still holds. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the past two years have been a time of grave importance in 
the foreign relations of the Empire. China, Manchuria, Corea, emigration, 
tariff are a few of the words that suggest a host of difficult and delicate 
problems that a foreign minister must handle. 

I have compressed the account of Count Komura’s career into as few 
lines as possible, so as to be able to turn to others, Viscount Kaneko’s is 
another name familiar to the American ear. He was at one time the 
Minister of Justice, then held a seat in the House of Peers, and is now a 
member of the Privy Council —a body which forms the Emperor’s high- 
est advisory council in all important matters of state. Baron Megata, the 
first Japanese student who went to Harvard, has been for many years a 
prominent figure in the department of finance ; as the chief of the bureau 
of taxation, he had the most trying duty of finding the means to meet 
the nation’s fast growing expenses, and, as the adviser to the Corean 
Government, he rendered an important service in putting the finances of 
that country in order. Baron Kurino, another name of international repu- 
tation, has been stationed at Washington and St. Petersburg as minister 
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plenipotentiary, and is now ambassador at Paris. It may be remembered 
that at the time of the commencement of the war with Russia he was at 
St. Petersburg; and it was he who bore, so to speak, the brunt of diplo- 
matic battle, while Count Komura planned its campaign at home. 

I shall now forego the temptation to speak of individuals, although I 
might mention some of the older men, who have done some useful and 
honorable work, and the younger men, who seem to have the brightest 
future before them. Speaking of the Club as a whole, we have, as has 
been already stated, professors and instructors in the universities and 
other educational institutions ; one of our members has had the chief part 
in the establishment of the new educational system in Formosa, and in 
the reformation of the normal school system at home; another has been 
an active worker in the Asiatic Society of Japan —a learned body, which 
is engaged in the researches into the history, institutions, manners, etc., 
of Japan; we have bankers and other members of the commercial world ; 
some of the high officials, who have helped to shape the nation’s destiny, 
have been already spoken of; the law, the medicine, and the ministry, 
arts and sciences, have all representatives; the soldiers in the field of 
Manchuria have been cheered by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
relief work, superintended by one of our members. Thus it may be seen 
that our activity is many-sided; we have had to deplore some deaths ; 
but never yet a shade has come to disturb our harmony. The number of 
Harvard graduates in Japan is few compared with that of some of the 
other large universities; but it is quite safe to say that no other single 
foreign university can boast of such an array of distinguished Japanese 
names as have been above mentioned. 

I have said that our Club lacked somewhat in intimacy, because a part 
of the members live in distant places. I should correct that statement, so 
far as Tokio and Yokohama are concerned. There are 33 members living 
within the precincts of those two cities, who form the nucleus of our 
Club; we have, beside the annual dinners, occasional meetings at which 
Harvard men traveling in Japan, as well as other distinguished Ameri- 
cans, are often present. These meetings are not ceremonial banquets, but 
real Harvard gatherings, where old memories are revived and new ideas 
are exchanged. We may possibly miss some of the New England sur- 
roundings, but the spirit of Harvard is there, the heart of friendship is 
there, and the bond of intellectual brotherhood, which unites all nations, 
is there. 

It was a part of my intention to answer in this article the question, 
that has been asked, as to “ what opening there is for non-Japanese Har- 
vard men in Japan.” With this end in view, our active secretary, Mr. 
Fukukita, has kindly collected the opinions of the various members, and 
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there seems to be a general consensus on the following points: (1) It 
would not be advisable to come to Japan in search of a position. (2) A 
previous arrangement should be made with the Japanese Government, 
some educational institution, or some business firm. As to the positions 
available, the following are mentioned: teaching of the English language 
in middle schools, professorship in English literature, economics, law, and 
politics, when vacancies occur. It is suggested by one member, that if 
Harvard University kept in touch with the Government, the universities, 
and private schools in Japan, it might be of advantage to both sides; 
another member, Mr. George Gleason, residing in Osaka, writes: ‘“ My 
associates in the Young Men’s Christian Association and I are constantly 
introducing to government schools American college men as teachers ; but 
in order to make no mistake on the side of morality and character, we 
insist that every man whom we introduce shall have been an active worker 
in some Christian work in America. We should welcome such Harvard 
men and gladly introduce them as vacancies arise.” 

Most of these replies have come from the American portion of our 
Club, and as they speak from personal experience, I can only indorse 
their views ; and I might perhaps add that for a scholar, with independ- 
ent means, who wishes to make a fundamental study of the past history 
or the present condition of Japan, so as to obtain a clearer understanding 
of the nation, and bring the Orient closer to the Occident, there still lies 


a vast and unexplored field. 
Tokio. C. Kikkawa, ’83. 
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JUDAH MONIS, HARVARD'S FIRST INSTRUCTOR IN 
HEBREW. 


Harvarp Cotiece, founded in large part to perpetuate a learned min- 
istry for the churches of New England, naturally from its earliest days 
undertook to provide instruction in Hebrew. Originally the College tutors 
taught this with the other regular undergraduate studies, but evidently 
did not succeed in making it a popular subject. 

In 1653 the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, then a young and serious- 
minded graduate of only two years’ standing, one of the College tutors, 
was in despair over an undergraduate protest at his instruction in Hebrew. 
He wrote in his diary: “ My pupills all came to me y* day to desire yy 
might ceas learning Hebrew; I “stood it w™ all ye reaso" I could, yet 
all will not satisfy y".” But on the following day he wrote, “God ap- 
peared some™ in inclining y® s’* of my pupills to y® study of Hebrew as 
I had pray’d y® God would do.” The improvement, however, could have 
been no more than temporary, because, resigning his position at the 
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College in the spring, he was still much perplexed and exercised over his 
‘¢ pupills froward negligence in y* Hebrew.” It was not until 1722, when 
the College engaged Mr. Judah Monis, that an instructor was provided 
especially qualified to teach Hebrew. 

In the long list of College instructors, Monis presents a romantic and 
mysterious figure. College traditions for a long time told strange stories 
of him, but gradually all memory of him faded away, and he became a 
mere name to the curious and learned. For example, Lowell, in his 
“Fable for Critics,” boasting of the great erudition of Theodore Parker, 


writes : 
And he talks in one breath of Confutzee, Cass, Zerduscht, 
Jack Robinson, Peter the Hermit, Strap, Dathan, 
Cush, Pitt (not the bottomless, that he’s no faith in), 
Pan, Pillicock, Shakespeare, Paul, Toots, Monsieur Tonson, 
Aldebaran, Alcander, Ben Khorat, Ben Jonson, 
Thoth, Richter, Joe Smith, Father Paul, Judah Monis, 
Musaeus, Muretus, hem — +, Scorpionis. 

The average Harvard graduate of today is as much mystified by the 
mention of Judah Monis as he is by the other names in this confused but 
impressive array of strangers. Since the day when Lowell wrote these 
lines, much has been learned concerning this early Jewish settler in Bos- 


ton, the first instructor in Hebrew at Harvard College. 


Judah Monis was born Feb. 4, 1683, in Italy, or according to other 
authorities in Barbary States, and was educated in Italy. Little is known 
of his early life. In 1715-16 his name appears in the list of those ad- 
mitted as a freeman by the Mayor and Common Council of New York 
City. He is there described as a merchant. He emerges from obscurity 
in 1720, when we find him settled in Boston, attracting attention as a 
Jewish scholar. Several of the ministers of the town, especially the Rev. 
Increase Mather and the Rev. Mr. Leverett, manifested a particular in- 
terest in him. The Rev. Mr. Colman, minister of the Brattle Street Church, 
Boston, thus described him: “ He is truly read and learned in the Jewish 
Cabbals and Rabbins, a Master and Critic in the Hebrew. He reads, speaks, 
writes, and interprets it with great readiness and accuracy, and is truly 
Sdaxrwos, apt to teach. His diligence and industry together with his 
ability is manifest unto many. . . . To crown all, his knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, both the Old and the New Testament, is very happy and 
extraordinary, which he adorns with laudible conversation.” 

In 1720, Monis addressed a letter to the authorities of Harvard inform- 
ing them that he had “ made an essay to facilitate y* instruction of youth 
in y® Hebrew Language,” and asking their approval of it. In the same 
year he was given the degree of M.A. by the College. This was the only 
degree conferred upon a Jew by Harvard prior to 1800. 
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By 1722, Judah Monis, under the influence of his friends, Increase 
Mather and Mr. Leverett, resolved to embrace Christianity. Miss Hannah 
Adams has suggested that his conversion was largely instigated by a de- 
sire for an appointment as teacher at Harvard College. “ Before he could 
be admitted,” she states, “it was rendered necessary by the Statutes that he 
should change his religion, which he professes to have done with perfect 
disinterestedness.”” On the other hand, Monis himself writes, “My em- 
bracing Christianity was because I was fully perswaded it is the only 
religion wherein I thought I could be saved, and not because I had self 
ends.’”” Whatever his motives may have been, it was decided that his 
baptism should be made a great public ceremony in the College Hall under 
the direction of the Rev. Increase Mather. March 27, 1722, was the 
day appointed. Unfortunately the “aged and venerable Dr. Increase 
Mather” on account of his health was prevented from presiding, and the 
Rev. Benjamin Colman was drafted to serve in his stead. He publicly 
baptized Monis and preached a learned discourse on “ Moses, a witness 
unto our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” ending with a fervent appeal to 
Monis: “I salute you this day as Philip did Nathaniel. We have found 
him of whom Moses in the Law and Prophets did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth. You believe and are going to him. O! May the all-seeing 
Lord say of you and to you as he sees you coming — Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile. He, I trust, has seen you in your secret 
solemn consecration of yourself to him. Now do it again in the presence 
of us all, and say to our Gracious Saviour — Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the King of Israel.” 

Thereupon Monis preached a “discourse” entitled “Truth,” “con- 
taining nine principal arguments the Modern Jewish Rabbins do make to 
prove the Messiah is yet to come; with the answers to each, not only ac- 
cording to the Orthodox opinion, but even with the authority of their own 
authentic Rabbins of old. And likewise, with the Confession of his Faith.” 
These two sermons, together with two additional essays by Monis, “The 
Whole Truth” and “ Nothing but the Truth” were immediately printed 
and somewhat widely circulated at Boston, with a short preface by In- 
crease Mather, in which he calls attention to Monis “as the first Jew that 
ever I knew converted in New England.” Naively the author begs the 
gentle reader to forgive not only the errors of the press, “ but even his 
appearing in public, seeing both were unavoidable.” 

At the meeting of the Corporation of Harvard, held April 30 follow- 
ing, it was voted, “that Mr. Judah Monis be improved (approved ?) as 
an Instructor of the Hebrew Language in the College and that he be 
allowed out of the College Treasury £50 for one year from this day.” 
Monis thereupon addressed the following letter to the College authorities : 
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To y® Rev‘ President and y® other Rev’ members of the Corporation of Harvard 
College. 
Rever™4 Gentlemen: — 

I have been informed of the Honour you have put upon me in chusing me to be a 
teacher of the Hebrew Language in your College. The respect which you have shown 
to me in this choice, I heartily and Thankfully acknowledge, and I hope you will inter- 
pret these lines as Testimonies of my Gratitude. Tho, I believe I could betake myself 
to such secular Business as by ordinary blessing of Providence would promote my 
worldly interest and estate more than wt I can expect by Instructing Youth in ye He- 
brew Yet I find myselfe steadily inclined and Willing to spend my time (If Providence 
favors my Design) in Giving the best instructions I can in ye aforesaid landguage. To 
all such member of the College as shall be desirous to Learn of me. I think the More 
acquainted y® Ministers of the Gospel are wt" the Hebrew tongue, and so wt the old 
Testament, the better able they will be to understand the New Testament & so preach 
our Glorious Lord Jesus Christ, who was ever spoken of by all the Old Testament 
Prophets. But however necessary I may apprehend the knowledge of the Hebrew 
Language to be & however willing and disposed I may be to teach it, yet Rev’ Gentle- 
men, I hope, you will give me leave to say that the salary you have voted as an 
encouragement or Reward for my Labour, is not sufficient to support me. It is not 
sufficient to sustain me in my single state much less if I thought to enter into a mar- 
ried state (w°) I havesome hope of doing.) If I should speadily enter on y® service you 
have chosen me to, the necessary furniture for a Chamber in College Can’t cost me 
much less than thirty five pounds, but if I had such furniture by me already (w*" cer- 
tainly I have not) yet the salary you have voted would not suffice to support me through 
the year. I hope Gentlemen you will candidly interpret this representation of my case, 
and if you continue to desire of my being an Instructor in y° Hebrew in y® College, I 
hope you will please to think of some method whereby a proper support and Mainten- 
ance may be afforded to me, and I shall count myself greatly obliged if you will let me 
know your minds in this matter as soon as you conveniently Can. 

Iam Rev’ Gentlemen wt Great Gratitude and Respect 
One of your 


umble 
servants 
JupAH Monis. 
Although it does not appear that any further action was taken after 
this letter, Monis seems to have immediately accepted the appointment. 
At its next meeting in July, the Corporation passed orders regulating 
Monis’s services and authority. All undergraduates, excepting the Fresh- 
men and such as were excused by the President and Tutors, were re- 
quired to attend his classes four days a week, Monday and Wednesday 
afternoon at two and Friday and Saturday forenoons at nine-thirty “ un- 
less on those Frydays w® the Bachelours’ disputations prevent them in 
the forenoons, then they shall be attended in the afternoon.” Mr. Monis 
was further invested with “like power and authority to punish those in- 
structed by him for delinquencies in their exercises he sets them, as tutors 
have w™ reference to their pupils.” And he was instructed to enter upon 
his duties forthwith. 
President Leverett in his diary has described Monis’s Hebrew instruc- 
tion: “ Every student was to have a Hebrew Bible, Psalter, and a He- 
brew Lexicon, and the prescribed exercises were as follows: One exercise 
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in a week shall be the writing the Hebrew and Rabbinical. The rest shall 
be in this gradual method. 1. Copying the grammar and reading. 2. Re- 
citing it and reading. 3. Construing. 4. Parsing. 5. Translating. 6. 
Composing. 7. Reading without points.” 

Perhaps Monis proved himself a poor disciplinarian, or possibly his 
students were as little inclined to Hebrew as were those of the previous 
generation who had caused the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth such per- 
plexity. Whatever may have been the trouble, the following September 
the Corporation directed Monis to keep “a list of his pupils that are, or 
shall be, from time to time, delinquent in the appointed exercises,” and 
the President and Tutors were directed to punish such delinquents by 
fines as follows : 


For absence one shilling. 
For tardiness six pence. 
For evident negligence one shilling. 
For contemptuous carriage five shillings. 


The next year, the College Authorities passed the vote that 


the corporation having had experience of great benefit from the service of the 
Hebrew Instructor, Mr. Judah Monis, the last year, Voted: that such an office be 
continued in the College so long as a suitable person for that service can be found and 
a suitable support for him. Monis was thereupon reélected at an increased salary 
of £80 a year and the Corporation voted that it was ‘‘ greatly satisfied w*? his assidu- 
ity and faithfulness in his instruction, ye surprising effects of them having been laid 
before the Corporation.” 


Evidently esteeming himself well established in his academic position, 
Monis married Abigail Marret, in the First Church of Cambridge, on 
Jan. 18, 1724. She was a sister-in-law of the Rev. John Martin, the 
first minister of the Second Church of Northboro, Mass. Monis bought 
a house and estate of some considerable size and settled near his wife’s 
family in Cambridge. The only incident of his life that comes down to 
us is that, in spite of his baptism and membership in the First Parish of 
Cambridge, Monis continued to his death to observe the seventh day as 
the Sabbath. From this time on, he appears to have become a permanent 
part of the College teaching staff. His appointment was renewed as a 
matter of course from year to year and his salary increased, until by 
1748 he was voted £254 16s. Od. a year and extras, an amount almost 
as large as the salary of the head tutor. After teaching some eleven or 
twelve years, Monis persuaded the College authorities to undertake the 
publication of his magnum opus, his Hebrew Grammar. An appeal was 
made to Thomas Hollis, the London merchant, and great patron of the 
College, for assistance. He caused a set of Hebrew type to be sent out 
from England to the Colony, but on arrival it proved to be imperfect 
and the College was obliged to send over the sea again for more type to 
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complete the set. As soon as this type was received, the public was 
solicited to subscribe to the publication in a broadside, which showed a 
specimen of Hebrew printing, and announced “ A work altogether new, 
collected from the Bible with care and diligence. All by Judah Monis, 
M.A., Teacher of the Hebrew Tongue at Harvard College in Cambridge, 
New England.” The book was “ offered to subscribers (bound) for eight 
shillings per book and they that subscribe for six books shall have the 
seventh gratis.” Subscriptions were solicited by “ Monis at his house in 
Cambridge and Daniel Henshman, Bookseller in Boston,” and the public 
were informed that “if a sufficient number of subscribers appear, the 
work will be forwarded with all convenient expedition, the Hebrew type 
being already arrived from great Britain.” As subscribers in sufficient 
numbers did not appear, in spite of the bait of the seventh book gratis, 
Monis was forced to turn to the College authorities for assistance. They 
undertook to advance a loan “ with lawful interest” sufficient to get out 
an edition of 1000 copies. As early as 1724, the Overseers had voted to 
recommend to the Corporation that they should undertake to assist Monis 
in putting his grammar in proper shape; and now that it was about to be 
printed, the Corporation appointed the President, Mr. Wadsworth, Mr. 
Henry Flynt, the Rev. Edward Wigglesworth, and Mr. Nathaniel Apple- 
ton a committee to help Mr. Monis revise his grammar in accordance 
with the Overseers’ vote. This Committee reported: “Mr. Monis is 
excellently well skilled in y* Hebrew Tongue and has taken great pains in 
composing his grammar and it is a very suitable one to answer y* ends 
of his office and station.” 

Early in 1735, the printing of the grammar was completed, and the 
first Hebrew book printed in America made its appearance. Monis dedi- 
cated his grammar to “ His Excellency Jonathan Belcher, Esq: Govern- 
our in Chief of his Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, and the Rest of the Honourables and the Reverend Over- 
seers of Harvard College, and to the Reverend Mr. Benjamin Wads- 
worth, President, and the Rest of the Honourable and Reverend Corpora- 
tion of said College.” In his modest preface, he appeals to his readers: 
“The whole of this essay (such as it is) I offer to your candid acceptance, 
hoping you ’ll overlook the defects in the English phrase and any other 
lesser Errors; and if you reap any benefit by it, give the glory to God 
and pray for the prosperity of Harvard College.” 

The 1000 copies which had been printed cost £219 6s. 3d. One hun- 
dred copies were appropriated by the College and distributed to each 
Overseer, member of the Corporation, professor, and tutor. Mr. Monis 
was authorized to sell the balance at 12s. 2d. each, and every Sophomore 
and Freshman in the College was ordered forthwith to purchase a copy at 
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this price. Elaborate arrangements were made to have the books de- 
livered to the College Treasurer as security for the loan, and as each 
copy was delivered to Mr. Monis for sale, he was to pay the Treasurer 
4s. 10'd. with interest “ by ye standard of ye silver money ye price of 
which at this day is twenty-seven shillings per ounce.” Later, Mr. Monis 
was presented with 50 copies of his grammar and awarded £35 “ for his 
time, care and pains expended in procuring and perfecting for y® use of 
y® college an impression of his Hebrew Grammar.” The price of the 
grammar was subsequently advanced to 14 shillings and the order for 
every Freshman and Sophomore to purchase a copy of the grammar was 
repeated and a direction given that they should be charged for the 
same on their “ Quarter Bills.” 

Little has come down to us of Monis as a teacher. In 1736 he had 
a quarrel with another instructor over the use of a classroom, and the 
Corporation were obliged to interfere to settle the difficulty by ordering 
Mr. Monis and Mr. Greenwood whenever they finish their respective 
lectures to take “ effectual care of y* key of said chamber be hung up in 
y® buttery,” and Mr. Monis was given the use of the College Hall for 
Fridays at two, so as not to interfere with Mr. Greenwood’s use of the 
regular lecture-room. 

In 1744, together with six other officials of Harvard College, Monis 
joined with President Holyoke in issuing a pamphlet containing “The 
Testimony of the President, Professors, Tutors, Hebrew Instructor of Har- 
vard College in Cambridge against the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield 
and his Conduct.” This was published in Boston to counteract what was 
regarded as the pernicious religious activity of that gentleman. They were 
moved by indignation that so young a man as Mr. Whitefield should 
have presumed publicly to have said “both of Yale College as well as 
ours,” “ As for the Universities, I believe it may be said Their light is 
now become Darkness, Darkness that may be felt.”” Whatever doubt the 
Harvard authorities had as to Yale, they felt called upon to defend the 
good name of their own University. “ What a deplorable state of im- 
morality and irregularity has he hereby represented US to bein! And as 
this is a most wicked falsehood (at least as to our College) as such we 
charge it upon him.” 

Hebrew, however, continued to be an unpopular subject with the Har- 
vard students. A letter of Judge Wingate shows that by 1755 instruction 
in Hebrew at the College had declined to one afternoon a week, and 
Monis appears not even to have received the salary voted him by the 
College. In 1753, he stated that all told his average receipts had only 
been £18-14—4 a year. He attempted to help out his income by keeping a 
shop, and although he seems to have done an active business in selling the 
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College such supplies as nails, hinges, pipes and tobacco, yet in spite of 
this he did not make a success of his shopkeeping. President Wads- 
worth’s diary is filled with such entries as “ Mr. Monis July 20, 1727, had 
two notes to ye steward, one to receive £1-10-11 for nails to ye college, ye 
other to receive £1-6-11 for nails to ye President’s house.” ‘ Mr. Monis, 
Aug. 4, 1736, had a note to ye steward for £2-16-8 for pipes, tobacco etc. 
for ye corporation.” From time to time, the College was obliged to help 
him financially by granting him an allowance out of its treasury. Finally 
in 1753, with the approval of the College authorities, Monis addressed an 
appeal for financial assistance to Governor Shirley and the Council and 
House of Representatives. This seems to have been not an uncommon 
course of procedure for the Harvard instructors when “ from y* lowness of 
y® college stock y* corporation” found itself unable to pay the salaries it 
had promised. £20 was thereupon granted him by the Legislature from 
the Public Treasury, “as a gratuity in consideration of his faithful dis- 
charge of the Trust reposed in him and for his further encouragement 
therein.” A similar petition was probably presented in the following 
years, although only one other is now extant, and this same vote is prob- 
ably repeated, though only one other—the vote for 1757—has been 
found in the records. At this time the gratuity had been reduced to £18. 
The last of these payments was in 1760. 

In the same year, 1760, his wife died, and shortly thereafter Judah 
Monis, now an old man of 77, having given almost 40 years of service to 
the College, resigned his position at Harvard and retired to live in West- 
boro with his brother-in-law, the Rev. John Martin. He appears to have 
taken an active interest in the affairs of the church over which Mr. Mar- 
tin was settled. He gave them three silver communion cups, and in 1763 
it was publicly voted that Mr. Monis should have a seat of honor in 
the church. He continued to live a quiet country life until his death, 
April 25, 1764, Miss Adams says that “at the time of his death, being 
attended by several clergymen, to whom he professed his firm belief in 
the Christian Religion and his assumed hope of salvation by Christ, one 
of them observed to him, ‘ Now, Good Father, you will go to Abraham’s 
bosom.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘he was but a Jew, I will go to Christ, for he 
is my only hope!’” 

Monis, by his will, left the bulk of his estate to the five ministers of the 
churches in Cambridge, Hingham, Salem, Westboro, and Boston and their 
successors, as a permanent fund for “ Ye relief of ye Poor Widows of ye 
Ministers of Christ in ye Province.” This trust is now being administered 
by the American Unitarian Association, as successor to the former trustee, 
according to the terms of the will. 

Monis was buried at Westboro, and a tombstone was erected bearing 
this epitaph : 
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A native branch of Jacob see, 
Which once from off its olive broke, 
Regrafted from the living tree, 
Of the reviving cup partook, 
From teeming Zion’s fertile womb, 
As dewy drops in early morn, 
Or rising bodies from the tomb, 
At once be Israel’s nation born. 


Lee M. Friedman, ’93. 





WALTER REMSEN BRINCKERHOFF. 


Wa ter Remsen BrincKeruorr, S.B., 1897, M.D., 1901, Assistant 
Professor of Pathology, Harvard Medical School, died March 2, 1911, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age, after a terminal illness of less than 
four days. 

For several years in the public eye as director of the United States 
Leprosy Investigation Station in the Hawaiian Islands, Brinckerhoff was 
an unusual figure both to those who knew him slightly and to his intimates. 
Of a tranquil and absorbed demeanor and with his mind set on such mat- 
ters as the origin of white blood cells and the nature of smallpox bodies 
(a problem engaging his attention at the time of his death), Brinckerhoff 
was able to turn the same powerful and concentrated mind upon problems 
of organization and the handling of men. He was born “ efficient” in 
the best sense of that term, and to efficiency added rare gifts in research. 
But, whether counting blood cells or the lepers of Hawaii, whether labori- 
ously scrutinizing the various tissue immunities of smallpox or the speci- 
men-bottles of a Harvard medical class, Brinckerhoff never lost delight in 
arranging the elements of a problem. 

Those who knew him before his medical work began will remember him 
as a Mott Haven bicycle-rider. In this field, too, the philosophy of “ pock- 
eting”’ attracted him, as later the politics of Ward 10 in Boston, and the 
various forms of hospital, university, and medical politics that we com- 
monly deplore as time-consuming. 

Brinckerhoff was a New Yorker by birth, coming from several old 
Dutch lines on his father’s side and from various Scotch-Irish lines on the 
mother’s side. He was maternal grandson of Dr. Henry Jackson Morton 
(Columbia, 1827), for fifty-six years rector of the St. James Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia, and great-grandson of Gen. Jacob Morton 
(Princeton, 1788), for many years district attorney of New York City, 
and 30 years Major-General, First Division, N. Y. State Militia. Brinck- 
erhoff’s uncle, Henry Morton (Pennsylvania, 1857), was a physicist, 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, and president of Stevens 
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Institute. His father was Peter Remsen, and his mother Helen (Morton) 
Brinckerhoff. He was born at Matteawan, N. Y., July 4, 1874, and was 
educated at the Harvard School, Chicago. 

Brinckerhoff was one of those belonging to the Boston City Hospital 
“school for pathologists,” being interne and assistant in pathology under 
Professors Councilman and Mallory, 1900-02. The smallpox work was 
earried on in Boston in association with Drs. Magrath and Tyzzer under 
Dr. Councilman in 1901-02, and continued, after a period of teaching 
in the Medical School, as a special research in Manila with Dr. Tyzzer, 
Brinckerhoff returned as instructor in pathology in 1905, but the next 
year assumed the position of director of the leprosy investigation provided 
for by an Act of Congress approved March 3, 1905. 

In Honolulu all of Brinckerhoff’s philosophy had to be brought to bear 
upon the vexatious delays that attended the building of the proposed 
station. He equipped a small laboratory to serve until the final one should 
be built, and produced a number of papers which have appeared as 
“Studies upon Leprosy ” of the U.S. Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service. In Honolulu, too, Brinckerhoff’s wife, née Nellie White, 
whom he married there, died, leaving a son Nelson, now two years old. 
This event doubtless heightened Brinckerhoft’s desire to leave Honolulu 
and come back to work under his former chief, Professor Councilman, in 
Harvard. 

His death in the middle of his work leaves us wondering why the world 
is built as it is, but cannot efface the powerful stimulation his life has 
been to us his friends. His life was the steadfast, quasi-religious life of 
a born reformer, whose ideals of reform called for calm and restrained 
logical thinking, whether applied to research problems, the teaching of 
second-year medical students, the establishment of tuberculosis classes in 
Honolulu, or the fight against alcohol. 


E. E. Southard, ’97. 









THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL OF CHINA AT 
SHANGHAI. 


Axout three years ago a group of students in the Harvard Medical 
School conceived the idea that a medical institution in China, undertaken 
and chiefly manned by Harvard medical graduates, might render good 
service to the science and art of medicine, and would offer an eminently 
useful and beneficent career to well-equipped young men who were willing 
to devote their lives to medical teaching, research, and practice in China. 
The institution was thought of both as a medical mission and a research 
laboratory. After consultation with several persons conversant with the 
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medical and missionary situation in China, the young men brought the 
matter to the attention of President Eliot, who laid the plan before a 
small group of gentlemen likely to be interested in the project and well 
fitted to be trustees for the proposed institution. These gentlemen thought 
it desirable to send a competent person to China to make a preliminary 
study of the state of medical education and medical practice there, to esti- 
mate the probable interest of government officials in such an institution, 
to determine the best city in which to establish the proposed school and 
laboratories, and to ascertain the amount of codperation which could be 
secured from existing institutions maintained by American or European 
money. 

The agent selected for this exploration was Dr. Martin R. Edwards, 
one of the young men who had from the first felt a strong interest in the 
undertaking. Money was raised to defray Dr. Edwards’s expenses ; and he 
devoted seven months to diligent inquiries and observations in the chief 
cities of China, and especially among the medical missionaries and prac- 
titioners already established there. Many of the smaller cities were also 
visited; and on the way the hospitals and laboratories of Tokio and 
Manila were studied. The educational revolution going on in China was 
carefully observed, and the great changes in the agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries of the country were noted, so far as they bore on the 
physical condition of the population. 

On his return Dr. Edwards presented to the proposed Trustees a careful 
report on the general condition of the Chinese population from the sani- 
tarian’s point of view and on the medical needs of the country. He de- 
scribed the conditions favorable to the establishment of the proposed insti- 
tution, recommended Shanghai as the best location for the school, and 
submitted estimates concerning the number of the staff, the initial expenses, 
the running expenses, and the possible yearly receipts. 

The medical condition of China is startling in many ways to one accus- 
tomed to the sanitary regulations and comparatively wholesome conditions 
existing in the Western world. Disease from its mildest to its most hide- 
ous forms is diffused throughout China’s four hundred millions of people. 
Up to the present time hardly any efforts have been made to deal with 
the abominable situation in a scientific manner. Ignorance of the sources 
of disease and of the ways in which disease is spread is universal. The 
great mass of the people believes that the gods send epidemics, or that 
heaven wills that cholera or the bubonic plague should carry off its thou- 
sands. Up to the last few years municipal cleanliness was unknown. 
Sewers are found in but few of the cities. Town refuse which has value as 
food for animals or as manure is removed daily by hand in open vessels. 
Inspection of food and water supplies is carried on only in the four or 
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five cities where considerable numbers of foreigners live. Hygienic meas- 
ures are unimagined in the typical Chinese home, except that drinking water 
is always boiled, and each person carries his own chopsticks. The food of 
the great majority of the people lacks variety and is often inadequate in 
amount. As a result of this lack of medical knowledge and of skill in 
sanitation, dangerous diseases rage uncontrolled. In certain cities cholera 
is always present; tuberculosis is found in almost every family ; smallpox 
is common; and the bubonic plague frequently runs riot among the de- 
fenseless people. Inthe northern parts of the country tuberculosis, small- 
pox, and syphilis are in greatest abundance. Below the 34th parallel tropical 
and sub-tropical diseases are abundant as well as those common in the 
north. The forces contending against these appalling disease conditions 
and the vast amount of preventable suffering are woefully inadequate. 
Physicians and surgeons with Western training are few and far between ; 
while the Chinese physician is generally ignorant of anatomy and physi- 
ology, knows nothing of surgery, and trusts chiefly to herbs and vari- 
ous nauseous and useless medicaments. They use freely acupuncture 
needles, but often do great mischief with them. Obstetrical work is in the 
hands of ignorant midwives. The treatment of the insane is to the last 
degree inhuman. The priesthood is universally resorted to for healing ; 
and the temples of the gods supposed to have miraculous powers of heal- 
ing are frequented by multitudes of the sick. As a consequence, the amount 
of preventable suffering is enormous. 

Hospitals founded by the Chinese exist only in the few cities where 
foreigners have long lived. In a few of the seaport cities Chinese doc- 
tors, who have been trained by missionaries, have lately started private 
hospitals which are serving a useful purpose. Out-patient clinics are 
found in many of the cities ; but the Chinese doctors in charge are quite 
unacquainted with the best methods of carrying on such work. Trained 
nurses have not been used at all in China by the native medical profession. 

The Government desires to have a hospital and a medical school estab- 
lished in every provincial capital; but as yet there are no adequately 
trained Chinese physicians to take up the work of teaching in these in- 
stitutions. The foreigners that are endeavoring to bring about better 
medical conditions in China number at the present time about a thousand, 
the great majority being missionary doctors, who in the various cities of 
the country give their time entirely to the Chinese people; and the Chi- 
nese officials, gentry, and common people unite in grateful praise of the 
work of the missionary doctors. All these resources counted, however, 
there is in China about one fairly trained doctor to every 400,000 people. 
A similar ratio would give Boston and its vicinity two physicians, New 
York about eight, and the United States about 200. The hospitals estab- 
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lished by foreign agencies number about 175, ranging in size from 10 
beds to 200, the average being about 40. The doctors in charge of these 
hospitals, many of them graduates from good Western medical schools, 
are doing a work worthy of the highest praise both from a humanitarian 
and a scientific standpoint ; and the best of these hospitals are now ap- 
proaching self-support, because they are more and more patronized by 
intelligent, well-to-do Chinese. 

Medical education work by foreign physicians in China has been chiefly 
carried on under the preceptorial plan, long since abandoned in Western 
countries. A few small schools are already under way ; but they are de- 
plorably inadequate to the needs of the Empire. 

The medical needs of the country are so urgent and so unquestionable 
that no doubt can be entertained as to the great serviceableness of any 
institution which should embrace, first, the training of medical and sur- 
gical practitioners, of dentists, and of public health officials; secondly, 
the medical investigation of the epidemic diseases most destructive in 
China and most dangerous for other countries; thirdly, the training of 
Chinese teachers for the new medical schools about to be established by 
Government; and fourthly, a department in which instruction concern- 
ing the Eastern Asiatic diseases should be offered to Western medical men 
coming to the Orient, and to graduates of other medical schools in China. 

The conditions favorable to the establishment of such an institution in 
China are many. Among the Chinese people the value of Western med- 
icine is becoming understood. The existing hospitals are overcrowded, 
and the foreign physicians are overworked. The gentry of China are 
taking a large interest in medical matters, and are contributing to the 
support of medical institutions. The Chinese officials, many of whom 
were seen by Dr. Edwards, after the non-political and purely scientific 
character of the proposed Harvard Medical School of China had been 
explained, invariably expressed warm approval of the project. It is Dr. 
Edwards’s conviction, after making numerous inquiries and collecting the 
opinions of large numbers of educators thoroughly acquainted with con- 
ditions in China, that all the departments of the proposed institution will 
ultimately be largely attended. At Shanghai, officials of foreign govern- 
ments, business men, and officials of the municipality were unanimous in 
approval of the undertaking, and in the desire that the proposed institu- 
tion should be placed in that city. The cordial codperation of St. John’s 
University of Shanghai is already assured, that institution offering rooms, 
access to its hospital, and the codperation of its present medical teachers. 
The Board of Health of Shanghai, which possesses excellent laboratories 
for routine examinations and a well-organized isolation hospital, is ready 
to codperate to the utmost with the Harvard Medical School of China. 
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After the return of Dr. Edwards from his journey through China, the 
proposed Trustees about a year ago decided to attempt to raise $25,000 a 
year for five years with which to start a medical school at Shanghai, on the 
understanding that it should be gradually organized as successive classes 
of students should appear, and the capacity of the staff for research work 
should be demonstrated. The labor of raising this money devolved chiefly 
upon Dr. Edwards. Nearly a year was spent in the work, except that 
nothing was done during the summer months. Dr. Edwards began in 
Boston, but soon extended his work to New York, Chicago, the Pacific 
Coast, and Hawaii. Near the end of last April Dr. Edwards returned to 
Boston, bringing with him the assurance of $31,000 a year, mostly pledged 
for five years. Two fifths of this sum were contributed by the legislatures 
of Oregon ($5000), Washington ($2500), and California ($5000), these 
legislative contributions being intended to be continuous, but no guarantee 
beyond two years being possible under the constitutions of the several 
states. The contributions from states to this medical undertaking in a 
foreign land were of course granted because of the great interest of the 
Pacific States in preventing the coming of cholera, bubonic plague, and 
other Oriental diseases from the Chinese ports to the Pacific ports, the 
legislatures being convinced that it is on Chinese territory that the spread 
of these formidable diseases can best be resisted. 

Thereupon, the gentlemen who had earlier consented to act as Trustees 
decided to procure an act of incorporation under the General Incorpora- 
tion Act of Massachusetts, the original incorporators to be Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, Henry P. Walcott, 
M.D., Chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Health and a member of 
the Harvard Corporation, Arthur T. Cabot, M.D., a member of the Har- 
vard Corporation, Edward B. Drew, Commissioner of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, retired, Henry A. Christian, M.D., Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School, William T. Councilman, M.D., Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
in the Harvard Medical School, Edward C. Moore, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the Harvard Divinity School, and Walter B. Cannon, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in the Harvard Medical School. Later Milton J. 
Rosenau, M.D., Professor of Hygiene and Preventive Medicine in the Har- 
vard Medical School, Charles Francis Adams, 2d, Treasurer of Harvard 
College, and Wm. Stewart Whittemore, M.D., were chosen members of 
the corporation. The following members were appointed an Executive 
Committee, Edward B. Drew, Charles W. Eliot, Edward C. Moore, Milton 
J. Rosenau, M.D., and Walter B. Cannon, M.D. Mr. Drew (Harv. A.B., 
’63) is peculiarly fitted to direct the preliminary measures for the estab- 
lishment of the new school, because he has passed most of his life in China 
in the service of that Government. Professor Moore has served for several 
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years on the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and in the service of that Board paid a 
prolonged visit of inspection to the missionary establishments of the Con- 
gregational Church in China. An advisory committee in China will be 
organized at an early day. 

It is proposed to appoint shortly four professors and two assistants in 
the new school and to dispatch three of them to China during the com- 
ing summer, with the expectation that the first students will be received 
next February, at the Chinese New Year. The first classes will then 
be opened; and even before that time it is hoped that research labora- 
tories will be in operation. 

The personal composition of the new corporation affords a reasonable 
guarantee that the financial and medical management of the school will 
be sound. The work the school hopes to do ought to commend itself to 
every lover of mankind and to every active sympathizer with intelligent 
efforts to abolish remediable evil and prevent unnecessary suffering. The 
income already provided is, of course, insufficient for the rapid develop- 
ment of the projected institution ; so that the members of the corporation 
earnestly invite further contributions from Harvard graduates and any 
other friends of medical missionary work. 


Charles W. Eliot, 53. 





FROM FEBRUARY TO MAY. 


TuE new rules relating to the choice of studies by undergraduates in 
Harvard College went into active operation on May 1. The restrictions 
of the new system do not apply to students who entered 

The revised 
College before the scheme was adopted, but the present electivesystem 
. . . in operation. 
Freshman Class is subject to the new rules, and its mem- 
bers have submitted plans outlining the courses which they propose to 
take during the next three years. These plans have been framed in con- 
sultation with Faculty advisers, each adviser having three or four stu- 
dents assigned to him for consultation. The plans are now being passed 
upon by a standing committee, of which President Lowell is chairman, 
and this committee is empowered to allow earnest students to deviate 
from the printed requirements wherever good reason for so doing can 
be advanced. It is not intended, moreover, that students shall be held 
literally to the outlines which they have presented to the commitee at the 
close of their first year in College, for the program of courses available 
in Harvard College is varied from year to year, and studies chosen by 
students in 1911 may not be provided in 1914. On the other hand, new 
courses are added to the curriculum each year, and it is not intended that 
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undergraduates who have handed in their plans before such courses were 
announced shall be precluded from taking them. A reasonable amount 
of leeway in the matter of departures from plans of study will accord- 
ingly be permitted whenever students can present fair reasons for any 
change. The system imposes only that minimum of restraint which is 
necessary to secure the general results at which it aims, namely, a sufficient 
amount of concentration in one field of study and a reasonable amount of 
distribution in others. 

Those who have served as advisers during the past few months find 
that the Freshmen have little difficulty in making profitable plans of 
study, now that they have been set to do it. Most of them have acquired, 
during their first year of college work, a good idea of what they want to 
do, and their outlines show not only a readiness to conform to the spirit 
of the new scheme but a considerable knowledge of the possibilities which 
the curriculum offers. The chief difficulties connected with changes of 
this importance are usually encountered when it is first put into opera- 
tion, but the new elective system has thus far met with no serious obstacles 
in any quarter. 

Two interesting additions to the University’s connections in the matter 
of exchange professorships have been made during the past quarter. 
New exchange One of these is a new arrangement with the Government of 
Professorships. the French Republic in virtue of which Harvard will send, 
in alternate years, a visiting professor to the Sorbonne. In return a pro- 
fessor from one of the French universities will come to Harvard, every 
other year, to take charge of some regular classroom instruction. For a 
number of years the University has been enabled, through the generosity 
of James Hazen Hyde, ’98, to send a member of its teaching staff to lec- 
ture in Paris and at the provincial universities of France; and under the 
auspices of the Cercle Francais a distinguished French scholar has come to 
Harvard almost every year to give a few public lectures. The new agree- 
ment will supplant these arrangements and will place the exchange with 
Paris upon a similar basis to that which exists with Berlin. The Harvard 
professor who will go to the Sorbonne has not yet been designated. 

Even more interesting, in a way, is the agreement which the University 
has recently concluded with four American colleges whereby some inter- 
changes of instruction are made possible, Two or three months ago the 
President received from the authorities of four Western colleges — 
namely, Beloit, Colorado, Grinnell, and Knox — a proposal that Har- 
vard should send one of its professors to them for a part of each year, 
and that each of the four colleges should be permitted to send one of its 
teachers annually to serve as assistant in one of the larger courses at 
Harvard. It was stated that the colleges had turned to Harvard because 
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they felt that we, of all the larger Eastern institutions, could be of most 
service to them. The Corporation assented to the proposition, and it has 
been arranged that Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, will go as Harvard’s 
first representative. He will spend a portion of his time, during the sec- 
ond half of next year, at each of the four colleges mentioned and will take 
a hand in the regular classroom instruction of each of them. In addition 
he will deliver a few public lectures at each institution. 

A sign of increasing friendliness in the relations existing between Har- 
vard and the immediate community is afforded by the arrangements 
recently made between the University and the city author- garvard and 
ities of Cambridge. Last autumn the first move in the direc- S™>#dge. 
tion of improving the relations between Harvard and the city was made 
by the Cambridge Club, an organization which comprises within its mem- 
bership most of the leading business men of the city. This association 
asked that a committee from the Harvard Faculty should be appointed to 
confer with a delegation of Cambridge citizens in order to see whether any 
practical methods of mutual assistance might be devised. In compliance 
with this request a joint committee was chosen, and as the result of its 
deliberations the following arrangements have been concluded. The Uni- 
versity, on its part, agrees to give exemption from the tuition fees of Fresh- 
man year to those Cambridge boys who come to the College from public 
high schools and whose parents are unable to pay such fees ; it also agrees 
that teachers in the Cambridge schools shall be permitted to attend Sum- 
mer School courses at half the regular tuition charge; also, that the 
athletic fields of the University shall be made available during the sum- 
mer vacation for city playgrounds, so far as this is practicable; and that 
whenever the city authorities shall request the services of experts from 
the staff of the University the services of these will be furnished without 
cost. The Cambridge Club, on behalf of the citizens of Cambridge, will 
take a hand in entertaining new students and particularly in making it 
easier for them to gain a circle of acquaintances in the city ; it will invite 
the high-standing undergraduate scholars to one of its dinners each au- 
tumn ; and it will exert its influence to interest the people of the city in 
the work and activities of the University. 

These arrangements may be said to mark only the beginning of what 
may well become in time a broad scheme of mutual codperation. It is 
believed that the University’s offer of free tuition during Freshman 
year will attract to Harvard many Cambridge boys who have hitherto 
had no opportunity of pursuing a college course. The exemption applies 
to the first year only; but the University’s scholarship funds are open to 
these boys for their subsequent years, and a student who maintains suf- 
ficiently good standing can in this way have his tuition provided free 
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throughout the whole four years. The possibility of obtaining expert 
service from the staff of the Law, Medical, and Scientific Schools on any 
problem of municipal administration is also an attractive concession to 
the city, and the city authorities have already availed themselves of it. 
Almost immediately after the arrangements were concluded the Mayor 
of Cambridge asked for assistance in connection with certain problems of 
local water-supply, and the President detailed Prof. H. J. Hughes for 
this task. A little later the Mayor proposed that the city council should 
establish a commission of experts to determine various questions relating 
to the public buildings of the city and suggested that one member of this 
commission should be designated by President Lowell. The whole plan, 
in fact, has met with very marked public approval. 

In connection with these signs of improved relations between the Uni- 
versity and the people of its immediate neighborhood it may be men- 
Collece tioned that the bill for the taxation of college property 
taxation. which makes its appearance at the doors of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature each year received much less serious consideration this 
year than at previous sessions. It was supported by no one qualified to 
represent the public opinion of the city, and it was very vigorously 
opposed by the Cambridge representatives in the Legislature. The per- 
ennial argument that the exemption of college property from local taxes 
was a burden upon the municipality could scarcely be put forward with 
much force when the city authorities were engaged, at that very mo- 
ment, in an endeavor to persuade the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to move across into Cambridge. Indeed, the eagerness with 
which Worcester, Springfield, and Cambridge extended invitations to 
the Institute, urging that it come within their bounds and thereby 
remove much property from the tax list, seemed to prove very conclus- 
ively that the authorities of these cities did not lay any weight whatever 
upon the argument that college exemptions are a detriment to any com- 
munity. On the contrary their action clearly indicates a conviction that 
an educational institution, by increasing the value of contiguous property, 
more than repays the municipal treasury any loss that it may entail 
through its own tax immunities. Recent events seem thus to have put 
a quietus upon the taxation movement for some years to come. 

It has been decided to hold the Commencement exercises of 1911 in 
the quadrangle immediately east of Sever Hall. It will be remembered 
ete. that last December a suggestion came from the late Judge 
et es F. C. Lowell, ’76, to the effect that the afternoon exercises 

should be transferred from Memorial Hall to the Stadium. 
The Directors of the Harvard Alumni Association discussed this pro- 
posal and appointed a committee to consider whether it was feasible. 
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This committee found that the plan of using the Stadium would be 
costly, since a canvas covering would have to be provided, but urged the 
suitability of using, for this year at least, the space bounded by Emer- 
son, Sever, and Robinson Halls. This proposal has been approved and 
arrangements will be made for the erection of a seating-stand just inside 
the College grounds along Quincy St., and for the placing of chairs in 
the space which intervenes between this stand and the rear of Sever 
Hall. This will provide seats for about 3000, a great increase over the 
number which it has been possible to accommodate in Memorial Hall at 
previous Commencement exercises. With favorable weather the plan 
ought to prove a distinct improvement. 

An important obstacle in the way of the proposed Stadium Bridge has 
been removed in the passage by Congress of a special act which permits 
the closing of navigation upon the Charles. This act stipu- oy, staginm 
lated, however, that any private interests affected by the Bridge. 
closing of navigation should be properly compensated, and it remains for 
the Massachusetts Legislature to provide the machinery for determining 
and liquidating these damages. A measure is now pending on this mat- 
ter, and if it is passed to enactment the last of the many legal obstacles 
will have disappeared. The tentative plans show a single-span, drawless 
bridge, built of concrete and faced with Harvard brick. In general 
architectural effect it will conform to the new Weld Boat House. It will 
be built where the old wooden bridge now stands, but will have a some- 
what greater elevation above the water-line, so that the street approaches 
on both sides of the river will have to be graded up to some extent. The 
cost of the bridge has been estimated at $125,000, and it is understood 
that a graduate has promised to furnish this amount. The cities of 
Boston and Cambridge will be asked to defray the cost of altering the 
approaches. For the progress made thus far the credit is mainly due to 
a committee of graduates under the chairmanship of R. H. Dana, ’74. 

The University has received from F. G. Thomson, ’97, and Clarke 
Thomson, ’99, both of Philadelphia, an offer of $2500 per year for ten 
years to be used in maintaining a Bureau of Research in a Burean ot 
Municipal Government, and the Corporation has allotted arta 
the brick wing of Wadsworth House as the location of the new vernment. 
research workrooms. It is proposed to gather a comprehensive collection of 
documentary material, including charters, ordinances, reports, and official 
documents from all the more important cities of Europe and America, 
These will be classified and arranged so that students may have ready 
and convenient access to them; an attendant will be placed in charge, and 
the research work in connection with the various courses in municipal 
government will be carried on at the new bureau instead of the College 
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Library as heretofore. To facilitate the collection of official material the 
Corporation and Overseers have asked the codperation of the Associated 
| Harvard Clubs, each of which organizations is desired to assist in secur- 
ing from the state or municipal authorities of their respective localities 
such official reports and other documents as may be needed for the col- 
lection. In order that material bearing on national and state government 
may also be brought together for the use of Harvard students, a further 
gift of $1000 per year for five years has been promised by another gradu- 
| ate. Itis expected that the Bureau of Research will be in operation at the 
beginning of the next College year, and that it will form a highly useful 
addition to the University’s facilities for instruction in political science. 
Bureaus of Municipal Research have been established in several American 
cities, but this is the first to be provided under the auspices and control of 
a university. 

The Governing Boards of the University have adopted a new regula- 
tion in the matter of conferring emeritus rank upon professors retir- 
Emeritus ing from service. In previous years it has been the custom 
— to confer the title of professor-emeritus only upon those 
retiring teachers whose distinction in the field of scholarship seemed 
to the Corporation to warrant some special mark of honor. The others, 
although they might have given the University many years of faithful 
and self-denying service, were simply dropped from the rolls and their 
names deleted from the annual catalogue. Questions of relative distinc- 
tion among scholars are, however, not always easy to decide with entire 
satisfaction to all concerned, and the result of limiting the emeritus 
rank to a selected few was, not infrequently, to place retiring professors 
in an embarrassing situation. In future those teachers who have served 
the University throughout a long term of years will be carried on the rolls 
with emeritus rank as a matter of course. The title will henceforth indi- 
cate merely that a professor has retired from service, and not that he has 
been made, upon retirement, the recipient of a special honor. 

Francis Cabot Lowell, ’76, judge of the United States Circuit Court, 
and a member of the Corporation, died at his home in Boston on March 6. 
A quarter’s Ten years after graduation he was elected a member of the 
oer. Board of Overseers, and after serving nine years in this 
body became a member of the Corporation in 1895. In the public service 
he gained distinction both as a legislator and as a jurist. — Henry Pick- 
ering Bowditch, ’61, died at his home in Jamaica Plain on March 13. 
After graduation he served through the whole of the Civil War, rising to 
the rank of major. Returning to Harvard after the war was over, he 
studied medicine, and in time became Professor of Physiology, a post which 
he held until he retired as Emeritus Professor five yearsago. He was a 
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scholar of international reputation and had gained honors and distinctions 
from institutions and organizations in many lands. 

The plans and specifications for the new ’Varsity Club which is to be 
erected as an addition to the northeast wing of the Union have been ap- 
proved by the University authorities. The building wie 2 
tain training-table rooms for all the athletic teams, a large Harvard 

os - >, Union. 
living-room, and bedrooms for the use of coaches and visit- 

ing members of the club. The exterior will conform to the architecture 
of the Union. It is expected that the new quarters will be ready for occu- 
pancy during the next College year. The locating of the ’Varsity Club 
in immediate proximity to the Union will increase the importance of the 
latter as a general undergraduate centre and help to make it what it was 
intended to be, a focus for all the student activities of Harvard. The 
’Varsity Club has heretofore had its headquarters in a clubhouse on Hol- 
yoke St., and since its establishment a few years ago has gained a large 
membership drawn from past or present members of the various University 
teams. 

The reorganized Student Council has been active in many directions 
during the present College year, as its official report shows. The Council, 
which is a large body representing the various undergradu- <a 
ate interests and organizations, meets seldom; most of its the Student 
detailed work being entrusted to a standing Executive a et 
Council, the members of which come together at frequent intervals and 
consider matters for report to the whole body. During the year, the 
organization has advised the various College authorities on many matters, 
such as the revision of the present eligibility rules in athletics, the exclu- 
sion of students on probation from the staffs of undergraduate publica- 
tions, the internal arrangements of the proposed Freshman dormitories, 
and many other things with reference to which student opinion ought 
properly to be consulted. As originally constituted the Council was too 
small to be properly representative of undergraduate opinion, and too 
large to do its work efficiently. But in the reorganization of last autumn 
these difficulties were overcome by arranging that the Council itself 
should be enlarged, and that its routine work should be done by a stand- 
ing committee. This plan has worked very well, and there is every 
reason to expect that in succeeding years the Council will make a firm 
place for itself as a useful means of keeping university officials in touch 
with student sentiment. 

It is not often that a University teacher receives a tribute so sincere 


and enthusiastic as that recently accorded to Prof. G. H. 
Professor 


Palmer, ’64, when his present and past students presented Palmer 
honored. 


the University with his portrait. Prof. Palmer has rounded 
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off 40 years of continuous service as a teacher at Harvard, and at the 
end of this long term still holds his place in the affections of under- 
graduates as the most finished and most stimulating lecturer in the 
University. 

The present issue of the Graduates’ Magazine bears witness to the 
truth that Harvard is not only the national American but the interna- 
sii tional University. It contains news from all over the United 
Wide World States. It describes the influence of Harvard graduates in 
— Japan and the proposed Harvard Medical School in China. 
It reports meetings of Harvard Clubs from Berlin to Honolulu. It refers, 
very briefly, to some of the explorations planned for Shaler, Sheldon and 
other fellows, and to the Astronomical Station at Arequipa, Peru. It 
mentions the fact that the U. S. Ambassadors to France and Russia, and 
the Governor-General of the Philippines are Harvard men. This record 
comes without special seeking, simply in the quarterly chronicle of the 
University’s activities and interests. 

The second Shaler Memorial Research expedition will be conducted 
during the coming summer by Prof. D. W. Johnson, A shore line study 
Miscellaneous Will be made of the Atlantic Coast from the Bay of Fundy 
and Personal. to the southern part of Florida. — Prof. Theobald Smith, 
h’01, has been appointed exchange professor for 1911-12 at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. — Dr. John Warren, ’96, assistant professor of anatomy 
in the Harvard Medical School, has been chosen to the post of University 
Marshal formerly held by Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81. The University 
Marshal has charge of the morning exercises on Commencement Day. — 
President Lowell has accepted the place on the Postal Rate Commission 
tendered to him by President Taft. The commission was created at the 
last session of Congress to study and report upon the proposed increases 
in postal rates upon certain classes of periodicals. — The University En- 
gineering Camp at Squam Lake, N. H., will open on June 24. Courses 
will be conducted in surveying, railroad engineering, and allied fields of 
applied science. — An organization to be known as the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Harvard Chemists has been formed, and membership has been 
opened to all graduates who are interested in this subject. More than 
125 men attended the organization meeting. — The date of the Harvard- 
Yale boat-races has been fixed for Friday, June 30. This places the 
competitions several days after the Yale Commencement, which has been 
moved forward a week earlier than its usual date. It is not likely that 
this inconvenience from the Yale point of view will arise in future years, 
for the probabilities are that the Harvard Commencement arrangements 
of 1912 will make possible a date which will be mutually satisfactory to 
both institutions. — Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, has been invited by the 
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London Chemical Society to deliver the Faraday Lecture before this or- 
ganization in June. — A new rowing-course, covering a stretch of one 
mile and three quarters has been surveyed on the Charles River. Prac- 
tice trials will henceforth be held over this course. — The Administrative 
Board of Harvard College has adopted, at the suggestion of the Student 
Council, a regulation which provides that no undergraduate who is on 
probation may serve as an editor or business manager of any College 
publication. By the operation of this rule the journals are put on the 
same basis as the athletic teams. — The annual report of the Harvard 
Union shows the total membership for 1910-11 to be 3817, a figure 
somewhat below that of the year preceding. — Professor C. J. Bullock, 
of the Department of Economics, has been selected by Gov. Foss to act 
as an expert adviser in connection with various proposed changes in the 
taxation system of the Commonwealth.— The Harvard-Yale hockey 
game at the St. Nicholas Rink in New York on Feb. 18 resulted in a 
victory for the Harvard seven by a score of three goals to two. — Prof. 
W. A. Neilson, » ’96, has completed at the Lowell Institute a course of 
eight lectures on “‘ Some Elements of Poetry as illustrated by the Litera- 
ture of the Romantic Movement in England.” — Harvard won both 
debates in the triangular competition with Yale and Princeton this year. 
It has been arranged that hereafter the men who represent Harvard on 
teams debating with Yale and Princeton shall be awarded gold medals, 
and that the alternates on these teams shall be given silver medals. — B. L. 
Young, 3L., of Weston, has been chosen marshal of the graduating class 
of the Law School. — The Walter Channing Cabot Fellowship has been 
awarded for the next three years to Prof. Josiah Royce. —W. M. 
McInnes, ’85, Assistant Bursar, has resigned, his resignation taking effect 
on May 1. After a trip to Europe, he will probably reéngage in the 
practice of law. 
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W. B. Munro, p99. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. queath to Harvard College situated at Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, the sum of $25,000 or so much 
Me eting “ if Jan. 30, 1911. gy as the residue of my estate shall suffice to 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$26,914.79 from the estate of Trenor L. 
Park, in accordance with the following 


clause of his will: 


And it was Voted that the President 
and Fellows gratefully accept the be- 
quest of Mr. Park, and that in accord- 
ance with a vote of the Corporation June 
Eighth. After the payment of the amounts here- 23, 1908, $5000 of the bequest of Mr. 


inbefore provided for, if the residue shall suffice 
for the purpose, I hereby give, devise and be- ‘Trenor L. Park be stated on the Treas- 
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urer’s books as part of the Class of 1883 
Fund. 

The following gifts were received and 
the same were gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Walter F. Baker, $6666.50 
additional, $3298.27 to be added to the principal 
of the Fund, and $3368.23 to be used as income. 

From the estate of Charles J. Wister, $800, in 
accordance with the following clause in his will: 
“13. I will and bequeath to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and their successors, in trust, $800, the 
income of which shal] each year be awarded to the 
student who passes his examination with the high- 
est combined average in Mathematics and Music, 
the same to be designated ‘ The Wister Prize,’ and 
be awarded in money or a medal at the option of 
the recipient.” 

From “A Friend,” $100 to the Peabody Mu- 
seum. 

From an anonymous giver, $25, the fifth and 
final payment on account of an offer of $25 a year 
for five years for the purchase of linguistic mate- 
rials and general ethnological works from the 
Oceanic area for the College Library, in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter of gift dated Dec. 
5, 1906. 

From an anonymous giver, $10 towards the 
work of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


Professor Frederick C. Shattuck, $5000, his 
final payment for the Henry P. Walcott Fellow- 
ship in Clinical Medicine. 

Mr. Bayard Thayer, $2500 for the general uses 
of the Arboretum, to become eventually a special 
fund to be called ‘‘The Thayer Endowment 
Fund.” 

Mrs, Bayard Thayer, $2500 for the general uses 
of the Arboretum, to become eventually a special 
fund to be called ‘*The Thayer Endowment 
Fund.” 

Mr. Horace 8. Sears, $1700 for the payment of 
certain lectures given in the Divinity School. 

Dr. William N. Bullard, $200 for the Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

Towards the payment of a certain salary: Al- 
fred W. Hoyt, $500, D. Crawford Clark, $250, and 
Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, $500. 

Harvard Club of Chicago, $300 for the Scholar- 
ship for the year 1910-11. 

Harvard Club of San Francisco, $200, the sec- 
ond payment for the Scholarship for the year 
1910-11. 

Harvard Club of Rochester, New York, $200 for 
the Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 


Harvard Club of Milwaukee, $100, the final in- 
stalment for the Scholarship for the year 1910 - 
11. 

Harvard Club of New Jersey, $125, the second 
instalment for the Prize for the year 1910-11. 

Harvard Club of Lynn, $50, the second payment 
on account of the Scholarship for the year 1910- 
11. 

Mr. John Craig, $500, — $250 thereof for a Prize 
in Dramatic Composition, and $250 for the pur- 
chase of books on the History of the English 
Drama. 

Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, $150 to pro- 
vide an additional University Scholarship for 
1910-11. 

. Mr. Robert A. Woods, $7 towards the South End 
House Fellowship. 

Mr. Walter W. Naumburg, $200, his fourth 
gift for the purchase of books relating to Shake- 
speare. 

Mrs. Guy Norman, $100, to be added to the 
Twentieth M. 1 ts Regi t of Volunt 
Infantry Fund. 

Mr. Heman M. Burr, $90 for the benefit of the 
University. 

Mr. Harold W. Bell, $137 for a set of the Nu- 
mismatie Chronicle. 

Mr. Thomas Barbour, $50 for present use in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

Dr. Frederick M. Allen, $43.75 additional to 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

Mr. Godfrey Morse, $50 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

To each giver toward an endowment for the 
benefit of the Harvard Dental School, to be used 
for education, research, or the general expenses 
of the Infirmary. 





The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Silas Marcus 
Macvane, as McLean Professor of An- 
cient and Modern History, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1911; Charles Sturtevant 
Moore, as Assistant Recorder, to take 
effect Feb. 13, 1911; James Marsh Jack- 
son, as Instructor in Clinical Medicine, 
to take effect Feb. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint Silas Marcus Mac- 
vane, McLean Professor of Ancient and 
Modern History, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1911. 

Voted to appoint Charles Howard 
MclIlwain, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory for five years from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint Howard Levi Gray, 
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Instructor in History for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint Henry Aaron Yeo- 
mans, Instructor in Government from 
Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell, Lecturer on the William Bel- 
den Noble Foundation for the year 1911— 
12; 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the second half of the current 
academic year: George Cheever Shat- 
tuck, Assistant in Clinical Medicine; 
Horace Binney, Assistant in Genito- 
urinary Surgery. From Dec. 1, 1910, for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year, Ralph Emerson Myers, Teaching 
Fellow in Physiology. From Feb. 1, 
1911, Harold Wilmerding Bell, Curator 
of Numismatic Literature in the College 
Library. For one year from Sept. 1, 
1911, Robert Swain Peabody, and Frank 
Miles Day, Lecturers on Architectural 
Design; Robert Howard Lord, Instruct- 
or in History. From Feb. 18, 1911, for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year, Harry William Elliott as Proctor. 

Voted to appoint for the year 1910-11, 
Simeon Burt Wolbach, Sheldon Fellow 
in Tropical Medicine. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Frederic Jesup Stimson for the 
academic year 1911-12 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the stipend of five of the 
Thayer Scholarships be increased from 
$300 to $450, and that they be desig- 
nated as Fellowships. 

Voted that the action of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences in adopting new 
requirements for admission to Harvard 
College be approved. 

It was understood that the Corpora- 
tion, on the recommendation of the Har- 
vard Committee appointed to meet the 
eommittee of the Cambridge Club, would 
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(1) agree to give free tuition for their 
Freshman year to all Cambridge boys 
from High Schools whose parents cannot 
afford to pay their expenses; (2) that, 
subject to the approval of the Dean, re- 
duced rates be offered to Cambridge 
teachers in the Summer School of Arts 
and Sciences; (3) that the University 
athletic fields in Cambridge be offered 
as playgrounds for the children of Cam- 
bridge in the summer in so far as possi- 
ble; (4) that within reasonable limits, 
upon request of the City authorities 
made to the President, and with his 
approval, expert advice on municipal 
affairs of the City will be given gratu- 
itously by members of the Faculties of 
the University. 


Meeting of Feb. 18, 1911. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


An anonymous giver, $2500, the second pay- 
ment on account of his offer of $15,000 for a cer- 
tain salary in the Department of Architecture. 

Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, $600, their second half-yearly 
payment for the year 1910-11 on account of their 
annual gift of $1200 to enable Professor Theobald 
Smith to continue his experiments on bovine tu- 
berculosis, in accordance with their offer of April 
16, 1909. 

Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, $625, the second quarterly 
payment for the year 1910-11, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in 
accordance with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Saturday Club of Boston, $600 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

Mr. William Endicott, Jr., $500 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 

Mrs. Henry Draper of New York for her addi- 
tional gift of $400, received Feb. 6, 1911, towards 
the expenses at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, $600 for addi- 
tional services at the College Library. 

Mr. Amos T. French, $500 towards the payment 
of a certain salary in the Department of History 
and Government. 

Mr. Frederick Adams Woods, $400 for the con- 
tinuance of the Adams Woods Fellowship for the 
study of Heredity in American History. 
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Harvard Club of Chicago, $120, the balance of 
the Scholarship for the year 1909-10, 

Harvard Club of the Connecticut Valley, $50, 
the balance of the Scholarship for the year 1910- 
11. 

Mr. James A. Stillman, $100 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. ; 

Mr. Edward P. Merritt, $100 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

Drs. Oliver 8. Hillman, Daniel J. Hurley, Al- 
exander M. Burgess, Frank B. Mallory, Halsey B. 
Loder, and Richard 8. Austin, $242.21 for the pur- 
chase of two Zeiss microscopes for the Medical 
School. 

Mr. John Amory Lowell Blake, $83.34 addi-, 
tional for the new boilers at the Peabody Mu- 
seum. 

Dr. Frederick M. Allen, $43.75 additional for 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

Classical Association of New England, $25 
towards the expenses of the Commission on Latin 
Entrance Requirements. 

To each giver towards improvements in Hol- 
worthy Hall. 

Mr. Frederick W. Taylor, for his valued serv- 
ices in lecturing before the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

His Excellency, Count Bernstorff, for the gift, 
on behalf of the German Government, of a por- 
trait of Dr. Friedrich Althoff. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Feb. 
1, 1911: Fred Towsley Murphy, as Visit- 
ing Surgeon to the Harvard Clinic in the 
Medical School; George Cheever Shat- 
tuck, as Visiting Physician to the Har- 
vard Clinic in the Harvard Medical 
School; Archibald Bruce Macallum, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Biological 
Chemistry; Clarence Cook Little, as 
Proctor. 

Voted to appoint for the second half of 
the current academic year: Wilfred 
Eldred, Assistant in Economics; Lyman 
Fiske Whitney, Proctor. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1911: The Marquis Charles 
de Bouthillier-Chavigny, Lecturer on 
French; Dunham Jackson, Instructor in 
Mathematics; Charles Jacob Gale, Audi- 
tor to the Dining Halls. 

Voted to appoint Latham Clarke, Shel- 
don Fellow in Industrial Chemistry for 


the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1911. 

Voted to appoint the following Profes- 
sors Emeriti, from Feb. 18, 1911: Charles 
Joyce White, of Mathematics; John 
Williams White, of Greek. 

Voted to appoint Frederic Ward Put- 
nam, Peabody Professor of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Emeritus, 
from Feb. 13, 1911. 

Voted to appoint William Barker 
Hills, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
Emeritus, from Feb. 13, 1911. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Gale Martin, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Louis Allard, Assist- 
ant Professor of French for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1911: Arthur 
Norman Holcombe, in Government; 
Edmund Ezra Day, in Economics. 

Voted to appoint Lesley Hinckley 
Spooner, Visiting Physician to the clinic 
in the Harvard Medical School from 
Feb. 1, 1911, for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 

Voted that the title of George Plimp- 
ton Adams be changed from Instructor 
to Lecturer on Philosophy. 

Voted that the terms of the Coolidge 
Debating Prize be changed to read as 
follows: 

That one prize of $100 be offered in the system 
of trial debates for the Harvard-Yale-Princeton 
Intercollegiate Debate, and that until further ac- 
tion by the Corporation, the balance of the income 
of the Fund shall be expended annually by the 
Advisory Committee on Debating as they shall 
deem best for the interests of debating in the 
College. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Edward Channing for the first 
half of the year 1911-12 and the first 
half of the year 1912-13 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 81, 1880. 
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Meeting of Feb. 20, 1911. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 

Mrs. Oliver Ames, $1125 toward the new green- 
houses at the Botanic Garden. 

Harvard Club of Hawaii, $100, the second in- 
stalment for the Scholarship for the year 1910-11. 

Harvard Club of Worcester, $100, the final in- 
stalment for the Scholarship for the year 1910- 
11. 

Mr. George Wigglesworth, $100 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 

Mr. Robert Bacon, $100 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., $100 for the purchase 
of books for the library of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $350 
for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for the 
year 1911-12, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Charles Herbert 
Moore, Professor of Art, Emeritus, from 
Feb. 20, 1911. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Edwin B. Holt for 
the academic year 1911-12, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 81, 1880. 

The resignation of Arthur Mitchell as 
Assistant in Philosophy was received 
and accepted to take effect Feb. 13, 
1911. 

Meeting of March 18, 1911. 


The President reported the death of 
Francis Cabot Lowell, Fellow of the Cor- 
poration, which occurred on the sixth in- 
stant in the fifty-seventh year of his age, 
whereupon the following minute was 
adopted to be spread upon the records: 
Francis Cabot Lowell was elected an 
Overseer of the College in 1886 — while 
still holding this office he became a mem- 
ber of this Board in 1895. During this 
long period he rendered the College 
many valuable services. He was inter- 
ested in all the larger activities of the 
University and no less in the prudent 
management of its affairs. Deliberate 


in forming his opinions, he maintained 
them with great energy and skill, but al- 
ways with a courtesy so natural and un- 
affected that deliberation in his company 
never degenerated into contention. Im- 
portant and exacting public duties did 
not prevent him from devoting much 
time and thought to the affairs of the 
College. He was a wise, just and unself- 
ish counselor, and always a cherished 
associate. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following per- 
sons for their generous gifts: 


Anonymous, $2500, the third payment on ac- 
count of an offer of $15,000 for a certain salary 
in the Department of Architecture. 

Mr. Frank Graham Thomson, $2500, the second 
instalment for the year 1910-11 on account of his 
generous offer of $5000 a year for ten years begin- 
ning with the year 1909-10, for instruction in 
Municipal Government in addition to that al- 
ready given. 

Mr. John 8. Ames, $1000 for immediate use in 
the Surgical Laboratory. 

Messrs. Storey and Putnam, Trustees, $500 for 
the use of the Neuropathological Department of 
the Medical School. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, of New York, $400 addi- 
tional, received March 7, 1911, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard University, 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Department of the Classics, $200, in part pay- 
ment of advances made by the President and Fel- 
lows, for the purchase of books for the Classical 
Library. 

Class of 1877, $254.09, to be added to the fund 
in memory of Edward Henry Strobel, in accord- 
ance with the terms stated in the meeting of May 
24, 1909. 

Mrs. George M. Nowell, $150 toward furnishing 
@ room in the new greenhouse at the Botanic 
Garden. 

Messrs. Denman W. Ross and Charles OC. 
Walker, $100 each toward the purchase of a paint- 
ing of the Holy Family, attributed to Bonifazio. 

Mr. James L. Derby, $25 for the purchase of 
books on the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Horace E. Ware, $100 for the purchase of 
books on Comparative Philology. 

Mr. John Amory Lowell Blake, $83.34, addi- 
tional for the new boilers at the Peabody Museum. 

Dr. Frederick M. Allen, $43.75 additional for 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

Drs. Richard 8. Austin, Alexander M. Burgess, 
Oliver 8. Hillman, and Frank B. Mallory, $33.85 
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for the purchase of a Paraboloid Condenser and 
other apparatus for the Medical School. 

The following anonymous gifts were 
received and gratefully accepted: 

$2000 for the expense of card changing at the 
College Library. 

$1000 for immediate use in the Department of 
Social Ethics, subject to the order of Professor 
Francis G. Peabody. 

$75 to increase a certain salary in the Medical 
School. 

$50 to be placed to the general credit of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology. 

$300 for the payment of lectures in the Depart- 
ment of Physics, given by Professor Gilbert N. 
Lewis. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1400, the first instalment on account of 
an offer of $1000 a year for three years, 
from various subscribers, for use by the 
Department of English in publishing 
such contributions, either by students 
or Instructors of English at Harvard, as 
may seem to merit preservation in per- 
manent form. And it was Voted that 
this generous gift be gratefully accepted, 
and that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to each giver. 

Voted that the gift of a portrait of Pro- 
fessor George H. Palmer be gratefully 
accepted, and that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to each 
subscriber thereto. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the second half of the current 
academic year: John Homans, Visiting 
Surgeon to the Clinic in the Harvard 
Medical School; Frederick May Eliot, 
Assistant in Government; Roscoe Russell 
Hess, Assistant in Economics; Winthrop 
Perrin Haynes, Assistant in Geology; 
Norman Brown Cole, Proctor. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
Herbert Sidney Langfeld, Instructor in 
Psychology; William Emmanuel Rap- 
pard, Instructor in Commercial Organi- 
zation; Selden Osgood Martin, Instruct- 
or in Commercial Organization; Paul 


Terry Cherington, Instructor in Com- 
mercial Organization; David Frank Ed- 
wards, Instructor in Industrial Organiza- 
tion; Charles Chester Lane, Lecturer on 
Industrial Organization; James Newton 
Gunn, Lecturer on Industrial Organiza- 
tion; Arch Wilkinson Shaw, Lecturer on 
Commercial Organization; William Jos- 
eph Hobbs, Lecturer on Railroad Ac- 
counting; William Bliss Medlicott, Lec- 
turer on Insurance; Herbert Beeman 
Dow, Lecturer on Insurance; Edgar Jud- 
son Rich, Lecturer on the Theory and 
Practice of Rate-Making; John Farwell 
Moors, Lecturer on Investment. 

Voted to appoint a committee consist- 
ing of the Deans of Harvard College, the 
Law School, the Medical School, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Scientes, 
the Graduate School of Applied Science 
and the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, to administer those fel- 
lowships and scholarships (except the 
Sheldon Fellowships) that are open to 
more than one graduate department, or 
to a graduate and undergraduate depart- 
ment, and to recommend candidates for 
the same. 


Meeting of March 27, 1911. 


The President reported the death of 
Henry Pickering Bowditch, George Hig- 
ginson Professor of Physiology, Emeritus, 
which occurred on the thirteenth instant, 
in the seventy-first year of his age; 
and of Walter Remsen Brinckerhoff, As- 
sistant Professor of Pathology, which 
occurred on the second instant, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. 

The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 

An anonymous gift of $10,000 toward the re- 
building, extension, and furnishing of the library 
of the Gray Herbarium. 

Ananonymous gift of $250 for current expenses 
at the Botanic Garden. 

An anonymous gift of $200 to be added to the 
Caroline Brewer Croft Fund, to secure a salary to 
Dr. Bisley. 
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An anonymous gift of $53.05 for the purchase 
of books on English Literature. 

From the following estates : 

Freeborn F. Raymond, 2d, $5000 in accordance 
with the following clause in his will: ‘*To Har- 
vard College, $5000 for the establishment of the 
Thomas William Clarke Scholarship.”’ 

William P. Harding, $5000, in accordance with 
the terms of his bequest which were entered in 
the records of the meeting of November 14, 1910. 

Executors of Mrs. Mary Upham Johnson, $2000, 
in accordance with the following article of her 
will: ‘* Fifth. I give and bequeath to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College in said Cam- 
bridge, the sum of $2000 to found a scholarship in 
the Medical Department of the University, to be 
called the ‘ William Otis Johnson Scholarship’ in 
memory of my husband, the late William Otis 
Johnson, M.D., of the Class of 1845,.”’ 

Executors of John Harvey Treat, $1725, on ac- 
count of his bequest in part payment in liquida- 
tion of 23 shares of the Lawrence National Bank, 
at $75 a share. 

John Clarence Cutter, $244.26 in cash, and addi- 
tional securities valued at $1078 on account of his 
bequest for lectures on Preventive Medicine. 

Executors of Miss Florence Elizabeth Wilder, 
$2000, in accordance with the following clause in 
her will: ‘‘ Item 27: I give and bequeath to Har- 
vard College the sum of $2000: this sum is to form 
a Prize to be known as the Elizabeth Wilder Prize. 
All the interest accruing from the use of said two 
thousand dollars by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College is to be given annually as a 
prize to the Freshman needing financial aid who 
passes the highest examination in German at the 
mid-year examination of his Freshman year.” 

J. Rayner Edmands, $1000, in accordance with 
the following clause in his will: ‘I give the sum 
of $1000 to Harvard College for the Phillips Li- 
brary or for such other application to the plant 
and operations of the astronomical observatory 
as the Director may determine.”’ 

Executors of Walter F. Baker, $984.08, addi- 
tional on account of his bequest. 

Executors of Henry L. Pierce, $100 on account 
of his residuary bequest. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


Mr. Otto H. Kahn, $1000 for the Germanic 
Museum, for the purchase of reproductions of 
German Art, preferably of a bronze cast of the 
Schiller-Goethe monument at Weimar. 

Mrs. William Story Bullard, $500 for the bene- 
fit and use of the Department of Neuropathology 
in the Medical School. 

Mr. W. G. Bowdoin, Jr., $250 for the W. Gra- 
ham Bowdoin, Jr., Scholarship for the year 1910- 
11. 


Mr. Lucius Wilmerding, $150 for the purchase 
of books from the library of Robert Hoe. 

Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett, $100 for the purchase 
of books for the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Mr. A. Lowes Dickinson, $100 to be applied to 
any purpose helpful to the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Mr. Louis A. Shaw, $250 for present use at the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, $50, the eleventh pay- 
ment on account of his offer of $50 a year for the 
purchase of books on China. 

Professor George L. Kittredge, $50 for the pur- 
chase of books illustrating the history of witch- 
craft. 

To each giver toward the expenses of the De- 
partment of Political Economy. 

Mr. Frederic Schenck, $50 for the Investigation 
of Infantile Paralysis. 

Mr. Charles E. Mason, for his valued services 
in lecturing before the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$3152.50, through Mr. F. R. S. Balfour, 
of London, toward the cost of an explor- 
ation of Western China for the purpose 
of collecting botanical specimens and 
seeds, and of securing photographs, in- 
formation about plants, etc. It was 
thereupon Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to the 
subscribers, through Mr. Balfour, for 
this generous gift. 

The Treasurer presented a list of loans 
and gifts to the Fogg Art Museum, re- 
ceived since September, 1909, — and it 
was Voted that these be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
Hermann Dudley Murphy, Instructor in 
Drawing from the Life; Henry Atherton 
Frost, Instructor in Architecture; Eliot 
Thwing Putnam, Instructor in Archi- 
tecture; Harold Broadfield Warren, In- 
structor in Freehand Drawing; Henry 
Wheatland Litchfield, Instructor in 
Greek and Latin; Robert Henning 
Webb, Instructor in Greek and Latin; 
Cass Gilbert, Lecturer on Architectural 
Design. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from Sept. 1, 1911: Percy Wil- 
liams Bridgman, Instructor in Physics; 
Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Instructor in 
Greek and Latin. 

Voted to appoint John Warren, Uni- 
versity Marshal from March 27, 1911. 

Voted to appoint John Sanford Hum- 
phreys, Assistant Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1911. 

The President presented the following 
proposed agreement between Harvard 
University and Colorado, Grinnell, 
Knox, and Beloit Colleges: Harvard is to 
send a Professor for half a year to those 
colleges dividing his time equally among 
them, and giving such regular instruc- 
tion in their courses as they may re- 
quire. Harvard is to pay his salary dur- 
ing that time. The four colleges are to 
pay his traveling expenses, and each of 
them is to provide his maintenance 
while he is with them, the Professor in 
each year to be selected by Harvard 
with the approval of those colleges, and 
to go in the first or second half-year, as 
may be agreed. Each of the four colleges 
shall be entitled to send to Harvard each 
year one of its younger instructors for 
half a year, who shall be appointed by 
Harvard assistant in one of her courses, 
and he shall be paid the ordinary salary 
for such assistance. The minimum for 
men regularly employed for such work is 
about two hundred dollars for a half- 
year for one third of their time. Unless 
by special agreement, such assistant 
shall give not more than one third of his 
time, the rest to be devoted to graduate 
work or research as he may please. The 
college is to notify Harvard of the ap- 
pointment as early as possible in the pre- 
ceding year. The arrangement shall con- 
tinue, unless terminated by any of the 
parties thereto upon reasonable notice. 
And it was Voted to approve the same. 
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Voted that Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart be appointed the Professor from 
Harvard University for the second half 
of the year 1911-12, under the inter- 
change agreement between Harvard 
University and the Western Colleges. 

Voted that Professor Theobald Smith 
have leave of absence for the second half 
of the academic year 1911-12, for the 
purpose of serving as Visiting Professor 
at the University of Berlin. 


Meeting of April 10, 1911. 


The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 


From the estates of 

Charles L. Hancock, $8641.40, on account of 
his residuary bequest. 

Executors of John Harvey Treat, $5673.81 in 
cash, and securities valued at $22,551, on account 
of his bequest. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Barnard, $6000, the balance 
of her bequest to Harvard College. 

Mrs. Amey R. Sheldon, $839.83 additional, on 

t of her bequest 

From anonymous givers : 

$1250 for immediate use in the Department of 
the Ethics of Social Questions. 

$1000 to the University. 

$100 to defray the traveling expenses of mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

$50 to be credited to the Surgical Laboratory. 

$7500, the final payment on account of an offer 
of $15,000 towards a certain salary in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. 





Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


Mr. Charles A. Coffin, $5000 to be applied 
towards the Freshman Dormitories. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, $1500 for the Joshua Mont- 
gomery Sears, Jr., Prizes in the Law School, in 
accordance with her offer of December 23, 1909. 

Professor Edward C. Pickering, $1000 for imme- 
diate use of the Observatory. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, $400 additional, received 
April 6, 1911, towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

Mr. James Loeb, $100 for the purchase of La- 
bor Periodicals for the College Library. 

Dr. Frederick M. Allen, $43.75, additional for 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 
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Toward the Degas exhibition, from Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge, $10, and Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., $25. 

Mr. E. G. Stillman, 29 photographs, from Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, to the Department of Geo- 
logy and Geography. 





The Treasurer presented a letter from 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., enclosing a check 
for $5455, representing subscriptions to 
be applied toward certain salaries and 
expenses in the Division of Forestry; and 
it was Voted that this generous gift be 
gratefully accepted, and that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
each subscriber thereto. 

The following letter was presented: 

58 Beacon Street, Boston, 
March 3i1st, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Adams: 

The check for $100,000 which I placed in your 
hands today is part of the subscription which 
has been raised for the purpose of building and 
endowing a Hospital for Incurable Cases of Can- 
cer under the management of the Harvard Cancer 
Commission. 

I am sending it with the suggestion that it be 
placed to the credit of the Endowment Fund of 
this Hospital, drawing interest from April 1, 1911. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Collins Warren. 

C. F. Adams, 2d, Esq. 

And it was thereupon Voted that this 
generous gift be gratefully accepted in 
accordance with the terms of the above 
letter, and that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to each 
giver. 

Voted that the offer of $2500 a year for 
five years from Mr. Frank G. Thomson 
and Mr. Clarke Thomson, for the pur- 
pose of supporting a Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research at Cambridge in connec- 
tion with the course in Municipal 
Government, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
William Coolidge Lane, Lecturer on the 
History of Printing; Edward Waldo 
Forbes, Lecturer on Fine Arts; George 
Albert Coe, Lecturer on Religious Edu- 
cation; Charles Frederick Dutch, Lec- 
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turer on Admiralty; Roland Gray, 
Lecturer on the Law of Property; Joseph 
Warren, Lecturer on Persons; John 
Gorham Palfrey, Lecturer on Massa- 
chusetts Practice; Martin Mower, In- 
structor in Fine Arts; Francis Gleason 
Fitzpatrick, Instructor in Fine Arts; 
Theodore Augustus Miller, Instructor in 
Greek and Latin; Carl Ludwig Schrader, 
Instructor in Gymnastics; Ray Madding 
McConnell, Instructor in Social Ethics; 
James Ford, Instructor in Social Etkics; 
Robert Franz Foerster, Instructor in 
Social Ethics; St. John Perret, Instruct- 
or in Public Speaking; George Ralph 
Bunker, Instructor in Public Speaking; 
Joseph Warren, Instructor in the Law of 
Agency; Alphonse Brun, Instructor in 
French; Guillermo Rivera, Instructor in 
Spanish; George Luther Lincoln, In- 
structor in Romance Languages; Lee 
Lawrie, Instructor in Modeling; Edgar 
Oscar Parker, Assistant in Drawing; 
Robert Edmand Jones, Assistant in Fine 
Arts; Garrick Mallory Borden, Assistant 
in Fine Arts; Henry Atherton Frost, 
Assistant in Fine Arts; Reginald Heber 
Smith, Assistant in Public Speaking; 
John Raymond Crawford, Assistant in 
Greek and Latin; Edward Allen Boyden, 
Assistant in Zodlogy; Alfred Otto Gross, 
Assistant in Zodlogy; John Detlefsen, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy; 
Sidney Isaac Kornhauser, Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Zodlogy; Reynold Albrecht 
Spaeth, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Zodlogy; Augustus Francis Crowley, 
Superintendent of the Business School 
Reading Room. 

Voted to appoint John Charles Dun- 
can, Instructor in Astronomy from Sept. 
1, 1911. 

Voted to re-appoint the following 
Assistant Professors, all to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1911: George Henry Chase, of 
Classical Archaeology; Roland Burrage 
Dixon, of Anthropology; William Ben- 
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nett Munro, of Government; Jay Backus 
Woodworth, of Geology. 

Voted to appoint Josiah Royce, Walter 
Channing Cabot Fellow for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted that the recommendations of 
the Resident Executive Board, for an 
increase in apparatus in certain of the 
College dormitories as a protection 
against loss of life by fire, be adopted. 

Under vote of Feb. 8, 1904, gifts 
amounting to $1300 were received for 
current expenses at the Gray Herbarium. 

Under vote of Dec. 14, 1908, gifts 
amounting to $3800 were received 
toward increasing the income of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Under vote of Nov. 12, 1906, the 
following gift for the Division of Music 
was received from Mr. W. Kirkpatrick 
Brice, $50. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
. Stated Meeting of Feb. 21, 1911. 


The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. C. W. 
Eliot, H. Elliott, Endicott, Fish, Froth- 
ingham, Gaston, Higginson, A. A. Law- 
rence, Loring, Mills, Morgan, Rand, 
Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Warren, 
Weld, Wigglesworth, Willson. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 20, 1911, conferring de- 
grees upon persons recommended there- 
for by the Faculties of the Several 
Departments of the University, respect- 
ively, and the Board voted to consent 
to the conferring of said degrees. 

The Board also consented to the con- 
ferring of various degrees out of course, 
and to the appointment of the following 
professors emeriti: Silas M. Macvane, 


Charles J. White, John W. White, F. W. 


Overseers’ 
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Putnam, William B. Hills (associate), 
and Charles H. Moore. 

The appointment of Ernest G. Mar- 
tin, Charles H. MclIlwain, and Louis 
Allard, as assistant professors was 
concurred in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of Jan. 24, 1911, “That the 
rating of Elementary French and of Ele- 
mentary German in the requirements for 
admission to Harvard College be raised 
from two points to three points, the 
total requirement remaining 26 points ’”’; 
and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of the University 
to Secondary Schools. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 30, 1911, “‘ That the ac- 
tion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
in adopting new requirements for admis- 
sion to Harvard College, be approved,” 
as follows: 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences January 17, 1911, Voted: That as an alter- 
native of the present system the requirements 
for admission shall consist of evidence of an ap- 
proved school and examination in four subjects 
as follows: 


Requirements for Admission to Harvard College 
without Complete Examination. 
A. Evidence of the completion of an approved 
secondary school course. 
1, Tabulated Statement. 

A candidate shall present to the Committee 
appointed to administer this plan evi- 
dence as to his secondary school work 
in the form of an official detailed state- 
ment, showing : 

(a) The subjects studied by him and the 
ground covered. 
(b) The amount of time devoted to each. 
(c) The quality of his work in each sub- 
ject. 
2. Approved School Course. 
An ‘‘approved secondary school course ”’ 
must 
(a) extend over four years, 
(b) concern itself chiefly with languages, 
science, mathematics, and history. 

No one of these four subjects may be 

omitted. 
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At least two studies of a candidate’s school 
program must be carried to the stage 
required by the present advanced exam- 
inations of Harvard College, or by the 
equivalent examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

B. Examination in four subjects. 
1. Subjects. 

A candidate who presents evidence that he 
has satisfactorily completed an ‘ ap- 
proved secondary school course,’’ shall 
offer himself for examination in the 
four subjects named below. A satis- 
factory record in these examinations 
shall admit to Harvard College without 
conditions : 

(a) English, 

(b) Latin, 

or 

for candidates for the degree of S. B., 

French or German. 

(c) Mathematics, 

or 

Science (Physics or Chemistry). 

(d) Any subject (not already selected 

under (b) or (c) from the following 
‘list 
Greek, 
French, 
German, 
History, 
Mathematics, 
Chemistry, 
Physics. 
2. The Examination Papers. 

(a) The preparation presupposed by the 
examination papers in the several 
subjects shall not be less than is ordi- 
narily necessary for the present ele- 
mentary examinations. The papers 
shall contain a sufficient number cf 
alternative questions, and shall be so 
framed as to permit variety in the 
methods of school instruction. They 
shall also include advanced ques. 
tions, thus permitting each student 
to reveal the full amount and the 
quality of his attainment. In any 
subject offered for examination 
which the candidate has pursued to 
an advanced grade he must present 
evidence of that grade of attainment. 
The papers shall not, however, pre- 
suppose a greater length of prepara- 
tion than is ordinarily required for 
the present Harvard examinations. 

(b) Time of examinations. 

The four examinations must be taken 
at one time, in either June or Sep- 
tember. 

(c) Judging the examination books. 

A copy of the candidate’s school rec- 
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ord shall be given to the readers of 

the examinations. In judging the 

books the examiner shall submit a 

full statement of his opinion of each 

book. Inaddition, at the option of 

the examiner, a grade may be given. 
3. A satisfactory record. 

A “satisfactory record’’ shall not be con- 
strued to require that a candidate attain 
distinction in all four subjects, but shall 
mean that in the judgment of the Cow- 
mittee on Admission the didate’s ex- 
amination record as a whole, when viewed 
as the basis for a general estimate of his 
quality, is such as to make his admission 
to Harvard College advisable. 

A true copy of record, 
Attest : John Goddard Hart, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 





And after debate thereon, the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

Judge Loring presented the Report of 
the Committee on Elections, to which 
was referred, at the meeting of the Board 
on Dec. 14, 1910, the communication 
from the Directors of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, recommending cer- 
tain changes in the order of printing the 
names of candidates for the Board of 
Overseers on the official ballot of Com- 
mencement Day, and increasing the 
number of names to be required for a 
nomination of candidates by certificate, 
with the recommendation that said 
Report be printed, and that the Board 
adopt the following votes: 

Voted: That the rules of the Board of 
Overseers establishing the Australian 
Ballot, and prescribing the form thereof 
and the method of making nominations 
for the election of Overseers, adopted 
December 2, 1891, be and the same 
hereby are amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out the word “‘one”’ in 
the seventh line of the first paragraph, 
and inserting in the place thereof the 
word “two,” so that the sentence in 
which this change is made shall then 
read as follows: “‘ Nominations of one or 
more candidates may also be made by 
the alumni of the college of five years’ 
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standing, by certificate signed by not 
less than two hundred of such alumni.” 

(2) By inserting after the word 
“‘Board’”’ in the ninth line of said para- 
graph a period, and the following words: 
“Those made by postal balloting shall 
be filed on or before the first day of 
June, and those by certificate,” so that 
the whole sentence shall stand as fol- 
lows: “All nominations shall be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Board 
of Overseers and filed at the office of 
the Board. Those made by postal bal- 
loting shall be filed on or before the 
first day of June, and those by certificate 
ten days at least prior to Commence- 
ment Day.” 

(3) By striking out the whole of para- 
graph four, which now reads as follows: 
“Names of Overseers eligible for reélec- 
tion shall, according to seniority of serv- 
ice upon the Board, and, when of equal 
previous service upon the Board, accord- 
ing to years of graduation in the College, 
be placed at the head of the list of candi- 
dates upon the ballot. Names of other 
candidates who are graduates of the 
College or of the professional schools 
shall follow in the order of their gradua- 
tion. When two or more candidates are 
of the same year, their names shall be 
put in alphabetical order. Names of 
candidates who are not graduates of 
Harvard College or of its professional 
schools shall be placed after those of 
Harvard graduates in alphabetical or- 
der’’; and inserting in the place thereof 
the following: “The names of candidates 
for the Board of Overseers shall be 
placed upon the official ballot in the or- 
der of the number of votes respectively 
received by them upon the postal ballot 
now used by the Association of the 
Alumni in making nominations for mem- 
bers of the Board. Names of candidates 
nominated by Certificate of the Alumni 
shall be placed upon said ballot after the 
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names of candidates nominated by the 
Association of the Alumni.” 

(4) The foregoing amendments shall 
take effect upon the approval and ac- 
ceptance of the same by the Directors 
of the Association of the Alumni; and 
the Board voted to accept said report and 
to adopt the recommendations thereof. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
ports of the Committee to Visit the Sem- 
itic Museum and the Division of Semitic 
Languages and History, and of the Com- 
mittee on Political Economy, and upon 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of April 12, 1911. 


The following 26 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, Endicott, Fish, Frothing- 
ham, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, Higgin- 
son, A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, Lor- 
ing, Markham, Morgan, Rand, Richard- 
son, Sexton, Shattuck, Swayze, Warren, 
Weld, Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The appointment of John S. Hum- 
phreys as Assistant Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design was concurred in. 

The re-appointment of Jay B. Wood- 
worth, George H. Chase, Roland B. 
Dixon, and William B. Munro, as assist- 
ant professors, was consented to. 

Mr. Williams presented the Reports 
of the Committee to Visit the Peabody 
Museum, of the Committee to Visit the 
Chemical Laboratory, of the Committee 
to Visit the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, of the Committee on Italian, 
Spanish and Romance Philology, and of 
the Committee to Visit the Medical and 
Dental Schools, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions, they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 
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Upon the motion of President Eliot, 
the Board voted to request the President 
and Fellows to have printed an edition of 
5000 copies of the Report of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Medical and Dental 
Schools. 

Mr. Endicott presented and read the 
Report of the Committee on the De- 
partment of Government; accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 


VOTING FOR OVERSEERS. 


To the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College: 

The Committee on Elections to which 
was referred the communication of the 
Alumni Association dated Oct. 11, 1910, 
requesting (1) that the number of names 
to be required for a nomination of a can- 
didate for election to this Board by cer- 
tificate should hereafter be 300 in place 
of 100, and (2) that the names of candi- 
dates for this Board should be printed on 
the official ballot in the order of the num- 
ber of votes received in the postal ballot- 
ing for nomination, have considered 
these questions. 

The Committee recommend that the 
number required for a nomination by 
certificate be increased, but they think 
that it is not wise to increase the number 
to 300. 

The purpose of allowing nominations 
to be made by certificate is to supple- 
ment those made by the postal balloting, 
if in any year that is necessary or desir- 
able. Professor Goodwin in 1903 and 
Governor Long in 1908 were elected to 
this Board on nominations made by cer- 
tificate. Under the rule lately adopted 
by the Alumni Association, not to nom- 
inate an Overseer to succeed himself, 
Governor Long could not have been 
nominated and elected in any other way. 

Nominations by certificate should not 
be abolished, nor should they be made 
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impracticable by requiring too many 
signatures. The time for getting signa- 
tures to such a nomination must in any 
event be a short one. The occasion for 
such a nomination does not arise until 
the result of the postal balloting has be- 
come known. Three hundred signatures 
are rather too many to be obtained in a 
short time. During the last nine years 
the number of qualified voters has been 
doubled. A like increase in the number 
of signatures required for a nomination 
by certificate seems to be proper, and 
your Committee recommend that that 
change be made in the Rules. 

The order in which the names of can- 
didates for election to this Board are now 
printed on the official ballot is prescribed 
by the Rules adopted by this Board on 
Dec. 2, 1891, upon the request of the As- 
sociation of the Alumni. So far as is 
material now, the order there specified is 
that the names of candidates who have 
been Overseers shall be placed at the 
head of the list according to seniority of 
service on the Board, and the other 
alumni in the order of graduation. 

The request for the proposed change is 
made by a unanimous vote of the Direc- 
tors of the Alumni who are entrusted 
with the affairs of the Association. The 
Committee take the request for the 
change as the request of the Association. 

The expectation would be that the 
votes for election would in the main cor- 
respond with the postal ballots for nom- 
ination, and such has been the fact. It 
appears from the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Board (a copy of which is 
annexed) that for the nine years begin- 
ning in 1902 and ending in 1910, nearly 
81 per cent of those standing among the 
first five nominated by postal ballot were 
elected, and a more critical examination 
of these elections severally shows that 
there were peculiarities therein (not 
necessary to be stated in detail) which 
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diminish rather than increase the differ- 
ence between the two. For example, the 
graduates were not given a chance to 
vote for Professor Goodwin in 1903 and 
Governor Long in 1908. In the opinion 
of your Committee the opportunity to 
revise at the election the result of the 
postal balloting for nominations ought 
not to be done away with, nor should its 
existence be put in peril. In the past this 
opportunity of revision has been of use. 
In addition to the two elections on cer- 
tificates already mentioned, Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham, in 1904, L. A. Frothing- 
ham in 1905, W. A. Gaston and W. Endi- 
cott, Jr., in 1907, W. Rand, Jr., in 1908, 
L. E. Sexton and J. W. Farley in 1909, 
and Rev. G. A. Gordon in 1910, were 
elected, although on the postal ballots 
for nominations they were lower down 
on the list than others not elected. 

The right of the voters to know the 
result of the postal balloting for nomina- 
tions cannot be questioned. The only 
question now is whether it is on the 
whole expedient to give added force to 
the result of the postal balloting for 
nominations by stating it in substance 
on the official ballot to be used in the 
election. 

So long as the attempt is not made to 
substitute postal balloting for voting in 
person on Commencement Day the pro- 
posed change is not of importance. It is 
in the end a question for the Alumni who 
are qualified to vote. Your Committee 
do not think that the change would be, 
or would be thought to be, the entering 
wedge for such a substitution. Under 
these circumstances, inasmuch as the 
change is asked for by a unanimous vote 
of the Directors of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, your Committee think that it is 
wise to accede to it, and they so recom- 
mend. 

There is a matter connected with the 
first of the two changes requested by the 
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Directors of the Alumni Association 
which has occurred to your Commitee, 
and that is this: The Present Rules do 
not ensure there being an opportunity to 
make a nomination by certificate when 
the necessity or desirability of such a 
nomination arises. As has been stated 
above, the occasion for a nomination by 
certificate does not arise until the result 
of the postal balloting for nominations 
has become known. The Rules do not 
provide for an interval of time between 
the two. The only provision on the sub- 
ject is that all nominations, however 
made, shall be filed at the office of the 
Board ten days at least prior to Com- 
mencement Day. During the last nine 
years there has in fact been some inter- 
val of time between the date when the 
nominations by postal ballots were filed 
and the day when all nominations had to 
be filed. This interval has varied from 
two to ten days. 

Your Committee recommend that the 
present Rules be amended by the inser- 
tion of a period after the word ‘‘ Board” 
in the next to the last line of the first 
paragraph of the printed copy of the 
Rules, and of the following words, to 
wit: “‘Those made by postal balloting 
shall be filed on or before the first day of 
June, and those by certificate” — so 
that the whole sentence shall stand as 
follows: ‘‘All nominations shall be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Board of 
Overseers and filed at the office of the 
Board. Those made by postal balloting 
shall be filed on or before the first day 
of June, and those by certificate ten 
days at least prior to Commencement 
Day.” 

A copy of the communication of the 
Directors of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation (marked 1) and of data compiled 
by the Secretary of the Board (marked 
11) are hereto annexed. 


Theodore Roosevelt, William Caleb 
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Loring, William Rand, Jr., Augustus 
E. Willson, Stephen M. Weld. 
Dec. 24, 1910. 


I. 


Copy of Petition of the Harvard Alumni 
Association presented to the Board of 
Overseers December 14, 1910. 


Oct. 26, 1910. 
Sirs: 

At the meeting of the Directors of 
the Harvard Alumni Association held in 
Boston on Oct. 11, 1910, it was unani- 
mously voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association respectfully 
recommend to the Board of Overseers 
that henceforth nomination by certi- 
ficate should be made by not less than 
three hundred of the Alumni of the Col- 
lege of five years’ standing; or, in other 
words, that the word “‘three”’ should be 
substituted for the word “one”’ in the 
second sentence of the third paragraph 
of the Report of the Committee on 
Elections of the Board of Overseers, 
finally accepted by the Overseers on 
Dec. 2, 1891, so that the sentence thus 
referred to should read as follows: 
“Nomination of one or more candidates 
may also be made by the Alumni of the 
College of five years’ standing, by certi- 
ficate signed by not less than three 
hundred of such Alumni.” 

It was furthermore voted at the same 
meeting respectfully to recommend to 
the Board of Overseers that on Com- 
mencement Day, 1911, and thereafter, 
the names. of the candidates for the 
Board of Overseers should be arranged 
on the official ballot, not in chronological 
or alphabetical order, or in regard to 
prior service on the Board, but in the 
order of the number of votes received on 
the Postal Ballot. 

In regard to the matter of the nomi- 
nation by certificate, it was the desire of 
the Directors that there should be sent 
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to you extracts from the letter written 
by Thomas W. Slocum, Esq., of New 
York, addressed to the Directors of the 
Alumni Association, and dated Sept. 3, 
1909. Mr. Slocum had been for three 
years Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Nominations, and had col- 
lected much interesting information in 
regard to the nominations by certificate, 
and kindred matters. His letter reads in 
part as follows: 

Last February the Committee on Nominations 
unanimously suggested that the nnmber of names 
nominating by petition be increased. The num- 
ber required has been one hundred for a great 
many years. Meanwhile the Alumni have in- 
creased many fold. It required last spring nine 
hundred to a thousand names to put a man’s 
name on the ballot at Commencement from the 
postal vote. Our Committee felt that at least 
three hundred, if not five hundred, names should 
be required to nominate by petition. 

It has been held, I believe, that a man can sign 
a petition placing names on the ballot at Com- 
mencement after he has voted on the Postal Bal- 
lot. This gives such Alumni one or more men 
more to vote for than the large body of graduates. 

Further, the men signing the petition without 
realizing it become a campaign committee work- 
ing for the election of the candidate so nomi- 
nated. The less campaigning that is done, the 
more dignified and fitting is the canvass. 

I hope that this change may be made by your 
Committee and the Board of Overseers, it being 
necessary for both bodies to vote in favor, I be- 
lieve. 

Last June some enthusiastic graduates started 
petitions to nominate five candidates. When it 
was explained to these men that nominations by 
petition should only be occasionally resorted to, 
if interest in the Postal Ballot was to be pre- 
served, they gave up these petitions. These 
names had been considered by our Committee, 
and, for reasons that were thought wise, had not 
been suggested to the graduates. They clashed 
in locality and classes with names that had been 
suggested. The men who had allowed the use of 
their names for the Postal Ballot should be pro- 
tected, it seems to me, from such petitions, un- 
less there is a very great demand for an outside 
nomination. 

It has been customary for many years to place 
candidates who have been Overseers at the head 





of the ballot on Com nt, the r g 
candidates in the order of theirclasses. It would 
seem to me desirable, in order to accent the value 
of the postal vote, to have the names appear on 
the official ballot at Commencement in the order 
of the votes received on the Postal Ballot. 
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There is a precedent for this, as on the official 
list of members of the Board of Overseers the 
names of a given class are placed in the order of 
votes received on Commencement. 

Names nominated by petition, I think, should 
follow the postal nominations. 


Respectfully yours, 
E. H. Wells. 


II. 

Data compiled by the Secretary of the 
Board of Overseers in Relation to the 
Matters of the Foregoing Petition. 
The Rules of the Board of Overseers 

now in force, prescribing the method of 

making nominations for the election of 

Overseers, and of the printing of the 

official ballot, to be voted on Com- 

mencement Day, are as follows: 


Nominations of candidates for election as Over- 
seers, to a number double the number of vacan- 
cies to be filled, may be made by the Association 
of the Alumni in such manner as the Association 
shall prescribe. Nominations of one or more can- 
didates may also be made by the Alumni of the 
College of five years’ standing, by certificate 
signed by not less than one hundred of such 
Alumni. All nominations shall be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Board of Overseers and filed 
at the office of the Board ten days at least prior 
to Commencement Day. 

In case there shall be a failure so to file nomi- 
nations to a number double the number of Over- 
seers to be elected, the committee hereinafter 
provided for may cause to be made such number 
of nominations as they shall deem expedient. 

The names of all the candidates so nominated, 
who are eligible for election, shall be printed on 
an official ballot. There shall be added, upon the 
ballot, to the name of each candidate, his re- 
sidence, the year of his graduation at Harvard 
College, if he is a graduate of the College; or, if 
a graduate of one of the professional schools of 
Harvard University and not of the College, the 
name of the School and the year of his gradua- 
tion; or, if a graduate of another college, the name 
of such college and the year of his graduation ; 
and there shall also be added the years of his pre- 
vious service, if any, on the Board of Overseers. 

Names of Overseers eligible for reélection 
shall, according to seniority of service upon the 
Board, and when of equal previous service upon 
the Board, according to years of graduation in the 
College, be placed at the head of the list of candi- 
dates upon the ballot. Names of other candidates 
who are graduates of the College or of the pro- 
fessional schools shall follow in the order of their 
graduation. When two or more candidates are 
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of the same year, their names shall be put in al- 
phabetical order. Names of candidates who are 
not graduates of Harvard College or of its profes- 
sional schools shall be placed after those of Har- 
vard graduates in alphabetical order. 

There shall be left at the end of the list of can- 
didates as many blank spaces as there are Over- 
seers to be elected, in which spaces the voter may 
write or insert the name of any person, not 
printed on the ballot, for whom he desires to 
vote. 


The total number of qualified voters 
for Overseers was approximately: 


Ini1800 . 2. 2 0 0 0 te ff 5680 
ED: 6 ce 6 es @ 40 eo Se 
1900 . 2. 2 2 « 9,200 
1905 9,800 
1910 12,000 


Beginning with the election of Over- 
seers on Commencement Day of 1892, 
the records show the following: 


Date of Total Ballots 
Election cast Highest Lowest 
1892 (No record) 646 343 
1893 771 503 365 
1894 807 626 371 
1895 863 687 392 
1896 873 640 440 
1897 T54 573 335 
1898 906 672 474 
1899 842 603 388 
1900 1019 871 412 
1901 (No record) 777 425 
1902 bd 787 469 
1903 970 781 432 
1904 881 550 417 
1905 1454 1051 599 
1906 1175 862 533 
1907 1385 1107 635 
1908 1317 769 540 
1909 1514 915 619 
1910 1821 1456 498 


The records of the present Secretary 
of the Board, with regard to the nomina- 
tion of Overseers by certificate, do not 
extend farther back than 1902. In that 
year Mr. J. B. Warner was so nomi- 
nated, but not elected. In 1903 Profes- 
sor W. W. Goodwin was so nominated 
and elected. In 1908 Governor J. D. 
Long was so nominated and elected. 

In relation to the matter of printing 
the names of candidates on the official 
ballot according to the desires of the pe- 
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titioners, instead of in the manner here- 
tofore adopted and practised, the follow- 
ing information is submitted: 

Nine elections of Overseers have been 
held during the term of office of the 
present Secretary of the Board, to wit, 
those of 1902 to 1910 inclusive. 

In 1902, 14 nominations of Overseers 
were made by the Committee on Nomi- 
nations of the Alumni Association; all 7 
of the 7 nominees standing at the head of 
the Postal Ballot were elected on Com- 
mencement Day. 

In 1903, 12 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made, and 5 out of 6 were 
elected. 

In 1904, 10 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made, and 4 out of 5 were 
elected. 

In 1905, 12 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made, and 5 out of 6 were 
elected. 

In 1906, 10 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made; all 5 were elected. 

In 1907, 10 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made, and 3 out of 5 were 
elected. 

In 1908, 10 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made, and 3 out of 5 were 
elected. 

In 1909, 14 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made, and 5 out of 7 were 
elected. 

In 1910, 12 such nominations of Over- 
seers were made, and 5 out of 6 were 
elected. 

In these 9 elections of Overseers, 42 
out of the 52 nominations were elected, 
being 805 per cent of such Postal Bal- 
lot nominees. 

The following persons, whose names 
were not among those receiving the 
greatest number of ballots on the postal 
vote, were elected during the above- 
mentioned years: 1903, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin (nominated by certificate of 
100 Alumni); 1904, Rev. P. R. Frothing- 
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ham; 1905, Hon. L. A. Frothingham; 
1907, W. A. Gaston, W. Endicott, Jr.; 
1908, Hon. J. D. Long (nominated by 
certificate of one hundred Alumni), W. 
Rand, Jr.; 1909, L. E. Sexton, J? W. 
Farley; 1910, Rev. G. A. Gordon. 

As to the time when the Report of the 
Standing Committee of the Alumni As- 
sociation on the nomination of Overseers 
has been received by the Secretary of the 


Board, the report was received — 
In 1902, on June 9 In 1907, on June 6 


1903, 9 1908, 9 
1904, 9 1909, 18 
1905, 13 1910, 15 
1906, 11 


At least ten days are needed for the 
printing of the official ballot which is 
used in the election of Overseers on 
Commencement Day. 

Winthrop H. Wade, Secretary. 

The foregoing report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections was accepted by the 
Board of Overseers, and pursuant to the 
recommendations thereof, the following 
votes were adopted by the Board, at its 
stated meeting of Feb. 21, 1911: 

Voted: That the rules of the Board of 
Overseers establishing the Australian 
Ballot, and prescribing the form thereof 
and the method of making nominations 
for the election of Overseers, adopted 
December 2, 1891, be and the same here- 
by are amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out the word “one” 
in the seventh line of the first paragraph, 
and inserting in the place thereof the 
word “two,” so that the sentence in 
which this change is made shall then 
read as follows: ‘‘ Nominations of one or 
more candidates may also be made by 
the Alumni of the College of five years’ 
standing, by certificate signed by not 
less than 200 of such alumni.” 

(2) By inserting after the word 
“Board” in the ninth line of said para- 
graph a period, and the following words, 
“Those made by postal balloting shall 
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be filed on or before the first day of June, 
and those by certificate’ — so that the 
whole sentence shall stand as follows: 
** All nominations shall be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Board of Overseers 
and filed at the office of the Board. 
Those made by postal balloting shall be 
filed on or before the first day of June, 
and those by certificate ten days at least 
prior to Commencement Day.” 

(3) By striking out the whole of para- 
graph four, which now reads as follows: 
“Names of Overseers eligible for re- 
election shall, according to seniority of 
service upon the Board, and when of 
equal previous service upon the Board, 
according to years of graduation in the 
College, be placed at the head of the list 
of candidates upon the ballot. Names of 
other candidates who are graduates of 
the College or of the professional schools 
shall follow in the order of their gradua- 
tion. When two or more candidates are 
of the same year, their names shall be 
put in alphabetical order. Names of 
candidates who are not graduates of 
Harvard College or of its professional 
schools shall be placed after those of 
Harvard graduates in alphabetical 
order,”’ and inserting in the place thereof 
the following: “The names of candi- 
dates for the Board of Overseers shall be 
placed upon the official ballot in the 
order of the number of votes respectively 
received by them upon the Postal Ballot 
now used by the Association of the 
Alumni in making nominations for mem- 
bers of the Board. Names of candidates 
nominated by Certificate of the Alumni 
shall be placed upon said ballot after the 
names of candidates nominated by the 
Association of the Alumni.” 

(4) The foregoing amendments shall 
take effect upon the approval and 
acceptance of the same by the Directors 
of the Association of the Alumni. 
Attest: Winthrop H. Wade, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Adams Leland has been elected mar- 
shal for Commencement Day by the 
members of the fourth-year class. J. H. 
Means, who has been secretary of the 
Class during the past year, will continue 
in that office after graduation. 

The death of Dr. Brinckerhoff has left 
a vacancy in the pathological depart- 
ment which will be difficult to fill. The 
management of the details of the depart- 
ment had been put into his hands to a 
considerable extent. As yet Dr. Coun- 
cilman has not named his successor. 

The athletic committee has voted to 
spend $1000 towards fitting up squash 
courts and tennis courts for the medical 
students. The tennis courts will be be- 
tween the wing of the Anatomical Build- 
ing and the Cancer Hospital. Part of the 
building which is now used as a shed for 
the automobiles will be fitted up for a 
locker building, with baths and possibly 
also with a squash court. Mr. Paul 
Withington, the assistant graduate man- 
ager of athletics, who is also a Ist year 
medical student, will have charge of the 
work. 

The construction of the Infants and 
Cancer Hospital is progressing quite 
rapidly, but as yet no other hospitals 
have been started. 

Dr. E. H. Nichols, assistant professor 
of surgery and surgical pathology, has 
been elected president of the Boylston 
Society for the ensuing year. 

The Alpha Omega Alpha honorary 
fraternity has invited Dr. R. M. Pearce 
of Philadelphia to speak at their annual 
meeting on May 14. The meeting will be 
held at the Medical School on May 18, 
and all the members of the School will be 
invited. In the evening the active and 
graduate members of the Club will hold 
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their annual dinner, at which Dr. Pearce 
will be the guest of honor. 

The clinic continues to grow steadily. 
The demand for special clinics in laryng- 
ology and otology has been so great that 
now the throat department has a clinic 
on three days a week and the ear depart- 
ment on the alternate three days. 

The Harvard Summer School of Medi- 
cine promises to have a successful season 
this year. Over 15,000 circulars were 
sent out to physicians in various states 
of the Union, and bulletins were posted 
in the principal hospitals and medical 
schools. Already, over 700 requests for 
further information in regard to the 
Summer School have been received. A 
number of men have already been en- 
rolled and others have written their in- 
tention of enrolling at the beginning of 
the course which they purpose to take. 

A series of free lectures by instructors 
in the Faculty of Medicine has been 
arranged and will begin on June 30. The 
official session of the Summer School 
opens on July 1, but the work of several 
of the courses will begin before that date. 
It has been attempted this year to make 
the Summer School of Medicine particu- 
larly attractive to graduates from other 
parts of the country who wish to come to 
Harvard to enjoy the exceptional oppor- 
tunities for clinical and laboratory in- 
struction at the School and at the Boston 
hospitals. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 


The Annual Report of the Director 
has appeared recently, and may be 
summarized briefly, as follows: 

As the objects of the Observatory are 
research and the advancement of astro- 
nomical science, the principal results of 
its work appear in its publications, and 
in the vast collection of facts contained 
in its astronomical photographs, which 


in number now exceed 200,000. The 
growth of the Observatory is shown by 
the increasing number of its Annals, a 
series which, at the present time, con- 
tains more than 60 quarto volumes. The 
average number of volumes published 
during the first 35 years was two in five 
years; during the last 25 years it has 
been five times as great, or ten in five 
years. The amount of material still un- 
published, but nearly ready for the press, 
is so great, and the facilities we now have 
for its preparation are so complete, that 
the present rate of publication could 
probably be maintained but for the un- 
fortunate diminution in income. The 
annual deficit can only partially be met 
by small economies at Cambridge, and 
may compel the partial abandonment of 
the work at the Arequipa Station. 

Visual observations have been carried 
on with the 15-inch East Equatorial as 
usual. 13,000 photometric observations 
have been made. An extensive series of 
photometric measures of the nucleus 
of Halley’s Comet was made, as well as 
measurements of double stars and of the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. 

The reductions of the zone -9° 50’ to 
-14° 10’ have been completed, and its 
publication will be finished during the 
present year. 

The only work done with the 12-inch 
Meridian Photometer has been to com- 
plete the measures of 177 sequences of 
comparison stars for variables of short 
period. The total number of settings 
during the last 12 years is 725,732. 

The whole number of photographs 
made at Cambridge was 4579, and at 
Arequipa, 2974. Of these 67 were of the 
selected areas of Kapteyn, having ex- 
posures of two hours. 

During the year about 100 new vari- 
able stars were discovered on the Draper 
Memorial and other plates. 3052 visual 
observations of variable stars were made 
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at Cambridge, in addition to which 2526 
observations were received from various 
observers in the United States, South 
Africa, and South Australia. 

Systematic studies of the upper air 
have been made at the Blue Hill Meteor- 
ological Observatory, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Rotch, by means of kites 
and pilot-balloons. The air currents 
were observed up to an average height 
of 24,700 feet. The greatest height yet 
reached is 1114 miles. 

The 16-inch telescope, constructed by 
the Rev. J. H. Metcalf, is remarkable in 
many respects. The corrections are so 
perfect that, by the use of curved plates, 
the images of stars near the corners of an 
8 x 10 plate are as good as those near 
the centre. 

The expedition to South Africa was 
concluded during the year. It has yield- 
ed astronomical results of much value. 
A careful discussion of the climatic ob- 
servations will be made later. It ap- 
pears, however, that localities exist in 
South Africa, where the cloudiness is 
much less than at Arequipa, or Cam- 
bridge, but the conditions, in other re- 
spects, are less favorable than was ex- 
pected. On the whole, it is doubtful 
whether a better location than Arequipa 
can be found in South Africa. 

Among other investigations in pro- 
gress at the Observatory may be men- 
tioned the following: An elaborate study 
of the photographic magnitudes of a 
sequence of stars near the North Pole. 
Measure of the photographic magni- 
tudes of 36 sequences of stars distributed 
throughout the sky. Reduction of the 
precise positions of 16,000 faint stars. A 
systematic search for variable stars in all 
parts of the sky, according to a uniform 
system. 

During the year the following volumes 
of the Annals have been issued: 52, Part 
2: 55, Part 2; 59, No. 5; 64, Nos. 4, 5, 
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and 6; 69, Part 1; and 70. Also, 11 cir- 
culars, 60 neostyle bulletins, and 30 
astronomical telegrams have been sent 
out. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The plans for the Harvard Summer 
School are now practically all arranged. 
Especial attention has been given this 
year to the evening le¢tures, in order 
that the students may come into contact 
with some of the members on the regular 
University staff who are not giving Sum- 
mer courses. Prof. Bliss Perry will lec- 
ture on Whittier just before the Whittier 
Excursion, and Dr. R. C. Cabot, Prof. 
F. N. Robinson, and Prof. G. H. Palmer 
will also address the students on subjects 
of present interest. A new feature of the 
excursions is to be noticed in the socio- 
logical excursions to be conducted by 
Prof. A. B. Wolfe, from Oberlin College, 
who gives the courses in Economics and 
Sociology. He will take his classes 
through some of the manufacturing 
plants and to certain sociologically in- 
teresting districts of Boston in connec- 
tion with his work. 

The inquiries regarding the Summer 
School are coming in steadily, at the 
date of writing (May 1); but these give 
no indication of the probable attend- 
ance. In 1909, 1320 requests for An- 
nouncements were received; but less 
than 100 of those writing were later 
found on the list of over 700 students in 
the Summer courses given in Cambridge. 
It is, however, of interest to note that 
this year a large number of inquiries are 
coming from the South. 

Two courses which are to be given this 
summer deserve particular notice. One, 
the course on Vocational Guidance of- 
fered by Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, has 
already been described at length in the 
March number of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. The other is the course in School 
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Music, given by Mr. George H. Gartlan, 
Assistant Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of the City of New York. The 
course will include two lectures or class 
exercises each day, one on Musical Prac- 
tice and the other on the Methods of 
Teaching Music. A practice-class of 
children for demonstration-teaching will 
be organized through the assistance of 
the Cambridge Superintendent of 
Schools, and it is believed that teachers 
in grade and high schools whose work in- 
cludes music can be given in six weeks an 
amount of training which will substan- 
tially increase their practical efficiency. 
A special certificate in Music will be 
given to students who take the two parts 
of this course and also Prof. Marshall’s 
course in the Appreciation of Music. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The Extension Courses organized by 
the Commission on Extension Courses, 
in which Harvard coéperates with Boston 
University, Tufts, Wellesley, Simmons, 
Institute of Technology, Boston College, 
and the Museum of Fine Arts, have been 
successfully conducted through the past 
winter. The courses previously given in 
the Teachers’ School of Science (Boston 
Society of Natural History) have been 
included with them. The total number 
of registrations in the courses was 825, of 
which 162 were in the Teachers’ School 
of Science courses, and the remaining 
663 registrations were divided among 11 
courses. About 75 persons are taking 
two or more courses. 

The courses given by Harvard instruc- 
tors were as follows: English Literature 
and Composition: Professors Copeland 
and Greenough, and Mr. F. W. C. Her- 
sey. Tuesday and Thursday at 8 P. mM. 
Registration 80 men, 174 women, total 
254. Psychology: Prof. R. M. Yerkes. 
Monday and Wednesday at 8 Pp. M. 
Registration 9 men, 11 women, total 20, 
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Geography of Europe: Prof. D. W. John- 
son. Saturday from 2 to 5 p. mM. Regis- 
tration 8 men, 66 women, total 74. 
Physiological Botany: Prof. W. J. V. 
Osterhout. Saturday, at 11 a. m. Regis- 
tration 7 men, 35 women, total 42. 

The largest courses were English Lit- 
erature and Composition, as mentioned 
above; Economics (Prof. H. C. Metcalf, 
Tufts) with a registration of 116; English 
Composition, advanced course (Prof. D. 
L. Sharp, Boston University) with a 
registration of 79; History of English 
Literature (Prof. E. C. Black, Boston 
University) with a registration of 73. 
The instructors reported enthusiastic 
classes. 

A similar series of courses has been 
arranged by the Commission for next 
year. The evening courses will be as 
follows: English Literature and Compo- 
sition: Prof. W. A. Neilson and Mr. F. 
W. C. Hersey. Principles of Economics: 
Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin of Boston 
University. Psychology: Prof. R. M. 
Yerkes. Appreciation of Music: Prof. 
J. P. Marshall of Boston University. 
Principles of Accounting: Prof. W. M. 
Cole. Commercial Organization: Mr. 
P. T. Cherington. 

Fuller announcements of these courses 
can be had on application to Prof. J. H. 
Ropes, 19 University Hall. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


A meeting in the interest of Sarah 
Whitman Hall, the proposed third dor- 
mnitory, was held in Boston on March 2, 
at which President Briggs, President 
Eliot, Mr. F. P. Cabot, and Miss L. W. 
Hopkinson spoke eloquently of the need 
of another hall, and Dr. R. C. Cabot 
spoke briefly of Mrs. Whitman, for 
whom it is proposed to name the hall. 
“A hall of residence,” said President 
Eliot, “is a peculiarly attractive form of 
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memorial to one whom we wish to honor, 
loved as it is by whole series of college 
generations who look back to their life 
there with affection and gratitude, to 
those who taught them while they lived 
there, to those who guided them while 
they lived there, to those whose memo- 
ries are sweetly preserved there.” ““The 
life of students in a dormitory,” said Mr. 
Cabot, “is one of the educative forces 
which helps the student to realize the 
importance of her relation as an individ- 
ual to others.” The halls enable stu- 
dents from a distance to come to Rad- 
cliffe, and it is through such students 
that it is possible for the college to be- 
come cosmopolitan. “Dormitories,” 
said Mr. Eliot, “are necessary for all the 
enlarging influences which come from 
intimacy among a considerable variety 
of men or women pursuing a common 
object, the intellectual life. . . . This 
need should appeal to many discriminat- 
ing givers, who perceive the advantage 
of constructive over merely palliative 
work.”’ At the present point in our de- 
velopment nothing is so important as 
increased accommodation for students 
under college supervision. The fund now 
includes about $20,000 actually given 
and $13,000 provisionally pledged. 
$80,000 is required. Subscriptions 
should be sent to E. H. Baker, Treasur- 
er, 23 Ames Building, Boston. 

The College has purchased the house 
and lot at 77 Brattle St., and thus has 
added to the enclosure over 4000 square 
feet, which is so situated as to make a 
decided improvement in the appearance. 
of the grounds. The house will be put in 
repair and rented as a dwelling-house. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood addressed the 
mass meeting of the students on April 
10. He mentioned several instances 
showing how pressing the question of the 
relation of women to public affairs has 
become in recent years, and compared 
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the opportunity for women to serve the - 
public good in the West and in the East. 
He characterized the political questions 
of the day as questions of morality, edu- 
cation, and the public welfare, and thus 
of more vital interest than those of 15 
or 20 years ago, and spoke of the import- 
ant services that college-bred men and 
women are rendering to the country and 
its institutions. In closing he set forth 
the increasing opportunities in journal- 
ism for able women, and urged those who 
would be successful not to allow them- 
selves to lose the habit of reading exten- 
sively and constantly everything worth 
reading. 

The Dean represented Radcliffe at 
the annual meeting of the Naples Table 
Association for Promoting Laboratory 
Research by Women, which was held at 
Smith College on April 28 and 29. Miss 
Coes was elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association. 

At the March meeting of the Council 
it was voted that, beginning in 1911-12, 
the salary of full professors should be 
increased from $500 to $600 per course, 
and that of assistant professors from 
$400 to $500 per course, leaving that of 
instructors at $400 per course. 

The new plan for admission recently 
adopted by Harvard College will go into 
effect at Radcliffe College in 1912. 

The Radcliffe Union offers for 1911-12 
the largest single room in Bertram Hall 
as a scholarship, available for a graduate 
student, to whom the room will be 
awarded on the basis of scholarship and 
general ability by the President of the 
Union in conference with the Dean. 

The Cambridge Latin School Club 
presented for the benefit of its scholar- 
ship fund three performances of Friend 
Fritz on March 31 and April 1, and the 
leading part was taken by Ruth Delano, 
1895-98. Under the auspices of the Rad- 
cliffe Club of Philadelphia, for the bene- 
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fit of the Freshman scholarship of the 
club, Dr. Furness read As You Like It, 
on March 30. The proceeds were $271. 
The Radcliffe Club of New York has 
offered for three years, 1909-12, a schol- 
arship of $200 available for the tuition 
fee of a student entering the Freshman 
Class of Radcliffe from New York in 
June. This scholarship has been held for 
the last two years by Freshmen who 
have proved themselves able students. 
For the year 1911-12 the Radcliffe Clubs 
of Philadelphia, Washington, and Chi- 
cago offer a full scholarship of $200 for 
the student from these cities who com- 
pletes the admission examinations with 
the best record. Inaddition, the Distant 
Work Committee of the Radcliffe Alum- 
nae Association and the Radcliffe Union, 
composed of graduates and former stu- 
dents of Radcliffe, offers a scholarship of 
$200 for the student living more than 30 
miles from Boston who completes the 
examinations with the best record. For 
all these scholarships, candidates taking 
the examinations of the College En- 
trance Examination Board are equally 
eligible with those taking the Harvard 
entrance examinations. Applications for 
all scholarships are to be made to the 
Dean before June 1. 

The doctor’s thesis of Edith N. Buck- 
ingham, ’02, Ph.D., ’10, “Division of 
Labor among Ants,” has been published 
in the series of Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, as 
one of the Contributions from Zodlog- 
ical Laboratory of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, and it is to be issued 
as Radcliffe College Monograph Number 
16. By a series of ingeniously planned 
observations of the various activities of 
some five different species of ants, Miss 
Buckingham investigated the correla- 
tion between division of labor and the 
differences in size and structure in the 
ants of each species. Apart from the 





importance of her observations and of 
her general conclusions, it is clear that 
her notes of methods will prove of 
especial value to later students of this 
subject. 

Mabel W. Daniels, ’00, has been 
awarded two prizes offered for musical 
compositions written by women mem- 
bers of any club in the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. By her song for 
tenor voice, ‘The Villa of Dreams,” she 
won the Memorial Prize of $100 offered 
for the best composition for solo per- 
formance in any field; and by her two 
three-parts songs for women’s voices 
with accompaniment of two violins and 
pianoforte, “Eastern Song,” and “The 
Voice of my Beloved,” she won the 
Brush Memorial Prize of $100 offered for 
the best concerted number, either vocal 
or instrumental by a woman composer. 

Florence Lincoln’s play, The End of 
the Bridge, which won the Craig Prize of 
$250, had its 100th performance at the 
Castle Square Theatre on May 2. Mr. 
Craig has offered the prize again for 
1911-12, on terms similar to those for 
1910-11. Manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted to Prof. G. P. Baker, Boulder 
Farm, Madison, N. H., between Aug. 1 
and Sept. 1. 

Men are Mortal, one of the four one- 
act plays produced by the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club in April, 1911, was written 
by Katharine McD. Rice, 1909-11; and 
The Gringo, a Mexican play by Mayetta 
J. Evans, 1909-11, was produced during 
the weeks of April 3 and April 10 at 
Keith’s Bijou Theatre. The authors of 
both are members of Prof. Baker’s 
classes in dramatic composition. 

The Woman’s Education Association 
Fellowship for 1911-12 has been 
awarded to Maud E. Temple, A.M., 
Bryn Mawr, ’05, Radcliffe graduate 
student, 1909-10, who is now studying 
in Paris. The Resident Fellowship in 
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Romance Languages at Bryn Mawr for 
1911-12 has been awarded to Ruth 
Lansing, A.M., ’09. Eliza Kellas, A.B., 
°10, is principal of the Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 

The appointment bureau of Radcliffe 
has been trying to gain some informa- 
tion about the work other than teaching 
that its graduates are doing. In addition 
to the social work done by our graduates 
in the settlements and with the Associ- 
ated Charities, they have in hand inter- 
esting work in the field of research, such 
as the work in the Department of Child 
Helping of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
in the School for Social Workers, in 
infant mortality, in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital with broken-down 
working-girls, and in the laboratory of 
the Babies’ Hospital for the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research. Another 
graduate is United States Microscopist 
in the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

After an unusually successful season 
the classwork in the gymnasium closed 
with the Athletic Association Meet on 
April 8. The prize was won by the Class 
of 1911, which carried off the final 
honors, as it already stood ahead in the 
Winter Meet. After the April recess the 
Swimming Pool and outdoor sports — 
hockey, tennis, and baseball — took the 
place of the gymnasium work, each 
member of the gymnasium selecting her 
special sport in the fall. This plan of 
combining indoor and outdoor exer- 
cise into a continuous course has worked 
well and will be used another year. On 
April 10 the Directors and Instructors of 
Physical Training and the Presidents 
of the Athletic Associations of the 
Women’s Colleges of New England held 
their annual meeting in the Gymnasium. 
Various topics of practical importance 
were discussed and the meeting proved 
most valuable. 
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Radcliffe College has accepted the 
offer of the Harvard Codperative So- 
ciety to furnish supplies for the Office 
and the Library. 


Marriages. 


1889-92. Mary Louise Brooks to Wil- 
liam Crosby Ware, at Lincoln, 
April 5, 1911. 

Sarah Hall Sharples to Frederick 

Law Olmsted, at Cambridge, 

March 30, 1911. 

Ruth Morison to Philip Price 

Sharples, at Cambridge, February 

21, 1911. 

Ethel Merrill Howard to Richard 

Alvah Reeby, at Worcester, 

March 4, 1911. 

Mary Helen Johnson to Harold 

Colby Upham, at Wellesley Hills, 

April 20, 1911. 

Floretta Georgina Elmore to Dr. 

Hugh Payne Greeley, at Mil- 

waukee, Wis., April 20, 1911. 

Gladys Eleanor Holden to Her- 

bert Buttrick Hosmer, at Bil- 

lerica, April 20, 1911. 

1908-09. Edna Kirk Dougherty to Dr. 
Roger Browne Taft, at Cam- 
bridge, April 17, 1911. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


1898. 


1902. 


1905. 


1907. 


1909. 


1909. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The perennial demand for a new gym- 
nasium waxes and wanes with the sea- 
sons. So many and so diversified have 
grown the forms of athletic activity 
which during the winter months demand 
the small area of free floor space avail- 
able, that the facilities provided for in- 
dulging them are yearly becoming more 
inadequate and antiquated. At present 
a game of basket-ball or shot-putting 
practice will monopolize all the open 
space which is at the same time in de- 
mand for gymnastic classes, jumping, 
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tumbling, and the hundred and one 
things that normally would occupy the 
floor. And they have no other place to 
go. The trouble with the Gymnasium is 
not that it is overcrowded but that the 
facilities are inadequate for carrying on 
the multifarious branches of sport which 
are a part of the life of the University. 

Lately The Harvard Monthly seems to 
have fallen upon evil ways. One number 
was practically dedicated to an arraign- 
ment of the Crimson and contained crit- 
icism of it, both wholesale and minute, 
couched for the most part in a spirit 
more. venomous than kindly. Getting 
into the papers, the articles became so 
widely read and generally discussed that 
they recoiled on their authors, leaving 
the Crimson scathed but triumphant. In 
addition, a criticism of the University 
entitled ‘Does Harvard Educate?” an 
attack on the “ goody ”’ systemand a play 
of questionable morality have appeared in 
other numbers, — all since Midyears, — 
which have done much to create hostile 
criticism of the paper. They have also 
discouraged a movement among the un- 
dergraduates looking towards a consoli- 
dation with the Advocate. That theoreti- 
cally such a union would be on the whole 
beneficial has scarcely been questioned; 
but the practical difficulties are at pre- 
sent of such a nature as to seem insuper- 
able. 

The situation of the New ’Varsity 
Club, ground for which has already been 
broken on Prescott St., will do much to 
shift the centre of undergraduate life 
back to where it once was on the north 
side of Massachusetts Ave. Incidentally 
it will materially benefit the Union, the 
active sphere of which has been narrow- 
ing more or less imperceptibly within the 
last few years. Planned as a memorial to 
F. H. Burr, ’09, it will be a three-story 
red-brick building with white facings 
in the same Colonial style as the Union, 
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which it adjoins. Inside, the finishing 
will be of oak and stone, with living- 
rooms on the ground floor and dining- 
rooms for the various University teams 
on the two upper stories. The kitchen 
will be in the basement. The construc- 
tion is expected to be far enough ad- 
vanced when College opens to allow its 
use by late autumn for ’Varsity training 
quarters. 

Of lectures in the past few months we 
have had almost a surfeit; sometimes as 
many as three or four daily. But quality 
was linked with quantity; for among 
many other speakers were Count Ap- 
ponyi, Mr. W. J. Bryan, Judge Ben. B. 
Lindsay, Secretary MacVeagh, and 
Senator Bourne. 

Besides the regular entertainments 
and Class gatherings in the Union there 
have been several lectures by well- 
known speakers. Secretary Meyer on 
“The Navy,” President Eliot on “Di- 
versity in Family, College, and State,” 
and Hon. J. W. Weeks on “Forestry,” 
were the principal ones. In addition 
Prof. Copeland has continued his read- 
ings from standard authors, — readings 
which have grown more popular as they 
have continued. 

At the election held on April 6 the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: Pres., Major 
H. L. Higginson, ['55]; vice-pres., R. B. 
Wigglesworth, ’12, of Milton; sec., W. 
M. E. Whitelock, ’13, of Baltimore, Md.; 
governing board, L. Withington, Jr., 1L., 
of Honolulu, H. I., C. C. Little, 2G., of 
Chestnut Hill, R. T. Fisher, ’12, of New- 
ton Centre, L. D. Smith, ’12, of Chicago, 
Ill., A. M. Goodale, 13, of Saco, Me., 
H. L. Gaddis, ’12, of McCune, Kan.; 
library committee, Dean W. R. Castle, 
Jr., 00, Prof. C. T. Copeland, ’82, Prof. 
R. B. Perry, p 96, G. H. Roosevelt, 13, 
of New York, Prof. D. W. Ross, ’75, T. 
S. Ross, ’12, of Jamaica Plain, and R. C. 
Benchley, 12, of Worcester. The Gov- 
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erning Board has elected R. B. Wiggles- 
worth, chairman, and W. M. E. White- 
lock, secretary. The membership figures 
have again fallen off slightly, the total 
membership for the year being 2817 as 
compared with 3073 for 1909-10. The 
participating life membership instituted 
this year is an innovation which may 
check this decline in future. The library 
committee reports 355 books added in 
the year, bringing the total up to 10,690 
volumes. 

The new arrangement in the restau- 
rant department permitting the forma- 
tion of club tables has proved itself a 
financial as well as a social success, the 
last year’s deficit of $1660.52 being 
turned by this change and by more ef- 
ficient management into a net gain of 
$2150.92. The entire loss for the year 
was only $797.45, which is much the best 
showing that the Union has made finan- 
cially for several years. 

The winter season has ground out the 
usual grist of plays, which were presented 
with the usual accompaniment of acting, 
good, bad, and mediocre. The Hasty 
Pudding Show, The Crystal Gazer, by 
J. Savery, ’11, music by B. Barker, ’11, 
with additional lyrics by R. C. Foster, 
"11, and F. W. Gilbert, ’11, was pre- 
sented to the undergraduates on March 
28, and was received with qualified ap- 
proval. There were three performances 
here, one in Cambridge and two in Bos- 
ton, and during the Easter recess two 
more at the Hotel Astor in New York. 
The trip to New York was an extremely 
successful innovation — both financially 
and dramatically. The cast follows: 


The Crystal Gazer. 


Mr. Henry Higgens, a wealthy merchant from 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, W. 8. Seamans, Jr., ’11 
Mrs. Higgens, a wife with social aspirations, 
E. A. Bemis, ’11 


Dorothy. their daughter, E. P. Pierce, Jr., °12 


Jack Manners, from over the way, 
W. Hodges, °12 
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Miss Grace Taylor, a manicure, 
F. W. Gilbert, ’11 
Miss Mayme O’Brian, a hairdresser, 
R. C. Benchley, ’12 
Percival Bishop, a floorwalker from Macy’s, 
J. C. Savery, ’11 
** Ozab,”’ the Crystal Gazer, J. C. Savery, '11 
Duke Pierre de Verche, looking for an heiress, 
L. H. P. Chapin, ’11 
L. McK. Miller, ’11 
R. Clifford, ’12 
A. M. Osgood, ’11 
L. Crocker, ’11 
A. Gregg, ’11 


Brooks, a butler, 
Susette, a maid, 

Rosita, a flower girl, 
Purcell Abigail Smith, 
Susan Maria Thompson, 
Clara Louise Simpson, F. C. Gray, 12 
Hilda Imogene Pratt, K. Roosevelt, 712 
Horatio Armstrong, business representative 

of the ‘* D. of P.,”’ H. Edmands, ’11 
Antonio, a boatman, 8. B. Steel, ’11 

Debutantes: F. Ayer, Jr., 11, C. Baird, °11, 
H.C. Clark, 11, G. D. Hayward, 12, J. C. Trum- 
bull, 12, H. E. Wetzel, ’11, R. B. Wigglesworth, 
112, R. Williams, 11. 

Society leaders: J. E. Boit, ’12, W. B. Fraser- 
Campbell, ’11, J. Hoar, ’12, C. W. Hubbard, Jr., 
12, F. H. Leslie, 12, O. T. Russell, ’11, P. D. 
Smith, ’11, A. Stevens, ’11. 

Society men: J. Elliot, 12, T. Frothingham, 
Jr., 912, R. 8. Jowett, ’11, R. Lowell, 12, A. M. 
Osgood, ’11, A. B. Richardson, 712, W. D. Sohier, 
Jr., 11, 8. B. Steel, "11. 

Guests: H. C. Dewey, '12, H. Edmands, 11, 
F. O. French, Jr., 12, F. C. Gray, ’12, T. A. E. 
Harris, ’11, R. W. Knowles, ’12, 8. Mixter, ’12, 
K. Roosevelt, ’12. 

Butlers : 8. C. Bennett, Jr.,’12, J. K. Clement, 
11, C. E. Cotting, Jr., ’11, R. T. Fisher, '12, C. 
Hann, Jr., 11, H. Holt, '12, F. King, °11, J. 
Simpkins, ’12. 

Similarly successful was The Cantelop- 
ers, the Pi Eta production for this year. 
The book was written by R. F. Coburn, 
11, and O. C. Dow, °11, the music and 
lyrics by D. N. Tweedy, 12, and R. H. 
Weller, °11. Numerous performances 
were given in Cambridge, Boston, and 
surrounding towns with the following 
cast: 


The Cantelopers. 


Major Pondsby, U. 8. A., J. 8. Pfeil, uC 
Longstreet Pondsby, his son, C. C. Lee, ’12 
Martha Pondsby, his daughter, N. B. Dee, ’11 


Mary, a maid, 
Mrs. Henrietta Saxon Wells, G.S. Phenix, ’12 
Juliet Marlowe Wells, her daughter, 

P. C. Squire, °11 


Hunting Wells, her son, E. R. Kimball, ’11 
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Mollicule Hepsibah Kennedy, 


M. 8. Robbins, ’12 


Artemus Poindexter Hopper, 


Jed Nevins, 

Timothy Sullivan, 
Chief Shoota-Da-Block, 
Wachoo, 

Seluta, 

Ravenhead, 

Leon Opper, 

Mazie, a soubrette, 


J. 8. Hutchinson, °13 
W. H. Heywood, °12 
J. L. Hannan, ’12 

J. G. B. Perkins, ’11 
F. 0. Bergquist, uC 
E. R. Kimball, 11 
N. B. Dee, ’11 

N. F. Coburn, ’11 
W. H. Lacey, ’12 


Following its regular custom of pre- 





senting Elizabethan plays, the D. U. 
gave The Fair Maid of the West, a five-act 
comedy by Thomas Heywood, first pro- 
duced in 1617. The details of costumes 
and scenery were very carefully worked 
out, giving an accurate and faithful pic- 
ture of the life of the Elizabethan period. 
The cast follows: 


The Fair Maid of the West. 


Spencer, F. M. Eliot, 1G 
Carrol, H. W. Miller, °12 
Fawcett, J.C. Janney, ’11 
Captain Goodlack, T. 8. Kenyon, ’11 
Roughman, O. W. Haussermann, ’12 
Clem, C. B. Randall, 712 
First Captain, R. D. Whittemore, 713 
Second Captain, P. H. Keays, °13 
Mayor of Foy, P. J. Stearns, 713 
An Alderman E. C. Rogerson, °13 
Mullisheg, King of Fez, P. Snedeker, 1L 
Bashaw Alcade, J. B. Munn, 712 
Bashaw Joffer, M. C. Allen, ‘11 
A Spanish Captain, P. H. Keays, 713 
An English Merchant, A. J. Kelly, °12 
A French Merchant, R. D. Whittemore, °13 
An Italian Merchant, E. Hutchins, ’11 
A Surgeon, C. M. Burr, ’14 
A Preacher, H. G. Knight, °13 
First Drawer, R. C. Benchley, 12 
” Second Drawer, A. J. Kelly, ’12 
Servant, H. G. Knight, 713 
Chorus, G. 8. Deming, 1G 
Bess Bridges, T. M. Spelman, ’13 
A Kitchenmaid, C. M. Burr, ’14 


English Sailors: M. C. Allen, ’11, R. M. Allen, 
11, E. Hutchins ’11. 

Spanish Sailors: R. D. Whittemore, ’13, G. F. 
Plimpton, °14. 

Moors: I. Poole, 11, P. H. Keays, °13, G. F. 
Plimpton, ’14, R. M. Allen, ’11, P. J. Stearns, 713, 
D. J. P. Wingate, ’14. 


The four one-act plays given by the 
Dramatic Club in their spring produc- 
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tion were extremely good. Manacles by 
H. K. Moderwell, ’12, a rather unreal 
play in a socialistic vein, seemed the most 
successful, being helped out by some ex- 
cellent acting. The cast was as follows: 


Manacles. 
Frederick Higgens, a wealthy manufacturer, 
W. G. Beach, ’11 
Claudia Higgens, his daughter, 
Miss Gertrude Beard 
Jinks, a burglar, J. A. Donovan, sC 
Joe Patterson, his helper, N. R. Sturgis, ’12 


The other three were all up to the 
standard of the Dramatic Club, as far as 
the plays were concerned, but at times 
the acting was stilted and lifeless. 

They were The Scales and the Sword, 
by F. Bishop, 2G.; 

John Alloway, agrocer, W.C. Woodward, ’12 
Ed. Allen, his clerk, J. K. Hodges, 14 


Dwight Gilmore, attorney at law, 
K. W. Snyder, ’14 


A Librarian, A. M. Hay, ’14 
A Newsboy, A. A. Berle, Jr., 13 
Bill, L. O. Schwab, ’14 
A Drummer, J. W. Boyd, 2G 
A Mechanic, R. D. Whittemore, ’13 
John, F. M. Totten, °12 
An Old Irishwoman, Miss Adelia Borden 
John’s Wife, Miss Mary Cooper 
Another Woman, Miss Caroline Dudley 
At State Line, by C. Andrews, 1G.; 

Jim Long, P. M. Hollister, '13 


Susan Long, his cousin and divorced wife, 
Miss Katherine Munroe 
Mrs. Marjoram, a divorcée, Miss Fanny Phillips 
Sapphira Long, Jim’s and Susan’s maiden aunt, 
Miss Florence Lewis 
Squire Jinks, local attorney, R.8. Hubbard, ’11 
Zeke Stebbins, proprietor of the State Line 
House, H. A. Van Landingham, 2G 


and Men are Mortal, by Miss K. McD. 
Rice, Radcliffe Sp. 
Henry Hilltop, professor of art and architect- 
ure, T. M. Spelman, °13 

Mr. Pillory, dean of the college, I. Pichel, ’14 
Mr. Lovelass, the dean’s secretary, 

J. B. Langstaff, °13 
Nancy Hilltop, Miss Esther Watson 
Mrs. Jane Factlore, sister of Nancy, 

Miss Ruth Bennett 
Messenger, Miss Jeanie Hughes 


Election of officers in Phillips Brooks 
House and in the St. Paul’s Society re- 
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sulted in the choice of the following for 
the year ending in February, 1912. 
Brooks House Association: Pres., L. D. 
Smith, *12; vice-pres., L. Withington, 
Jr., "11; sec., L. C. Torrey, ’12; treas., 
G. H. Roosevelt, °13; librarian, J. R. 
Sibley, °12. St. Paul’s Society: Pres., 
P. G. M. Austin, ’13; vice-pres., A. W. 
Knauth, 712; sec., G. F. Plimpton, 711; 
treas., C. G. Hoffman, 713. 

Three new additions to the Advocate 
Board are: E. L. McKinney, 712, of 
Albany, N. Y.; D. MacVeagh, ’13, of 
New York, N. Y.; and E. L. Viets, ’11, 
of Arlington. 

In the triangular debate with Yale 
and Princeton, Harvard was again vic- 
torious, successfully upholding the nega- 
tive against Yale at Cambridge and also 
winning the affirmative from Princeton 
at Princeton. The subject was, “Re- 
solved, that all elective state officers 
should be nominated by direct primar- 
ies,” and each team defended the negative 
side of the question at home. The speak- 
ers against Yale were J. de M. Ellis, 
3L., of Newport, Ky., M. Suravitz, 713, 
of Scranton, Pa., and F. E. Tyler, 1L., of 
Clifton, Kan. The Yale debaters were 
N. P. Cullom, L. S., E. M. Porter, 713, 
and F. R. Serri, °11. Against Princeton, 
Harvard was represented by H. B. 
Ehrmann, ’12, of Louisville, Ky., D. C. 
Howard, 1G., of Dodge Centre, Minn., 
and E. R. Burke, 3L., of Chadron, Neb.; 
while the Princeton team was composed 
of N. N. Arnold, ’11, F. P. Smith, 711, 
and C. E. Bingham, ’13. Though the 
debate at Princeton was very close, the 
Harvard team were more alert on the re- 
buttal and drove their points home 
harder. This second victory for Harvard 
may be considered as an intimation that 
in future a triangular tie is not to be the 
rule, as was formerly feared. 

The affiliation of the Musical Clubs 
with the H. A. A. is far more peculiar on 
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the face of it than is really the case. It 
gives the Musical Clubs a permanent 
organization which will materially bene- 
fit them in their relations with graduates 
and others, when arranging for trips and 
concerts. 

Elections to represent Memorial Hall 
on the Dining Council for the rest of the 
present year and the entire academic 
year 1911-12 resulted as follows: G. F. 
Cherry, ’18, P. Matteson, 1L., and D. 
Wilhelm, Sc. 

Owing to the date of the second base- 
ball game with Yale, Class Day has been 
moved back a day and will be held on 
Thursday, June 22, instead of Friday, as 
was announced. The Senior Spread will 
be the evening before as usual. From the 
Junior Class F. C. Gray, of Chestnut 
Hill, has been chosen head usher for the 
Senior Spread, and H. L. Gaddis, of 
McCune, Kan., for Class Day. 

The first undertaking of the rejuven- 
ated Student Council was to enlarge its 
organization by the appointment of sub- 
committees on athletics, Senior dormi- 
tories, and scholarship and undergrad- 
uate publications. Since that time it has 
passed on a variety of measures import- 
ant and trifling, including the awarding 
of the University ‘“H,”’ Senior advisers, 
and eligibility of men on probation for 
entrance conditions. One of the most 
important recommendations was as 
follows: “In connection with the rules 
governing the award of insignia the Ex- 
ecutive Committers recommended the 
‘H’ be awarded to members of the Uni- 
versity four-oared crew only when it is 
victorious in its race with Yale, and that 
the baseball ‘H’ be given only for the 
Yale game, instead of for both the Yale 
and Princeton games as at present. The 
maintenance of the custom of awarding 
team insignia to managers was strongly 
advocated. An important innovation 
was supported by the recommendation 











that the letters H.A.A. be awarded to 
the substitutes for the University teams 
who are designated by the captain and 
approved by the Graduate Treasurer of 
Athletics.” 

O. F. Cutts, ’03, has been appointed 
National Alumni Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association. He will 
endeavor to interest men still in College 
in volunteer civic and social service 
work. 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, *11, of 
New York, N. Y., has been chosen Class 
Poet to succeed C. P. Aiken, ’11, who 
has left College. 

Phi Beta Kappa has taken four of its 
five honorary members from the Senior 
Class. Those elected are Durr Friedley, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; Paul Mariett, of 
Springfield, Vt.; Jay Morrison, of Bil- 
lings, Mont.; and Oswald Ryan, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. One more will be 
chosen after Commencement Honors are 
announced. C. M. Storey, 12. 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball, 


The late spring prolonged the season 
of cage work this year and it was not 
until March 9 that the squad was able 
to get outdoors. Since then the men 
have developed rapidly, however, and 
for the first time in years, they seem to be 
able to hit the ball hard and at oppor- 
tune moments. The fielding in the first 
game which was played against the Red 
Sox Second was very ragged: a fact only 
partially accounted for by the raw day 
and slow ground. On the Southern train- 
ing trip the team had practice almost 
daily, and although defeated once by 
Annapolis, it returned much further de- 
veloped than when they left. Since the 
recess, progress has been rapid and the 
team bids fair to have a successful sea- 
son. 
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So far Potter seems to be a fixture at 
second, his last year’s position, and 
Reeves at catcher also appears fairly 
sure of his place. Rogers and Clifford 
have been playing two of the fields con- 
sistently and unless they suffer a batting 
slump will probably continue. The 
make-up of the rest of the team is more 
or less problematical, having been 
changed about so far for every game. 
Of the pitching staff, McKay and Bab- 
son have the best early records. Felton, 
another good pitcher, is on probation, as 
is Lewis, a catcher. Among the men who 
will be used are McLaughlin, who has 
been playing at first, third, and pitcher, 
Desha at short, Hann at first, Gibson 
and Coon at third and Wigglesworth and 
Kelley in the field. 

Since the Easter recess the team has 
played 8 games. Trinity was defeated 
two to nothing, on April 25, the fielding 
of Harvard showing great improvement 
over the form shown on the training trip. 
On April 27 Maine was beaten by a bat- 
ting rally in the eighth inning, the final 
score being five to four. The game on 
April 29 with Colby was a walkover, the 
team making 18 hits for a total of 26 
bases, and at the same time playing an 
errorless game in the field. On May 2 
Bates was beaten by the one-sided score 
of 12 to 1. A high wind across the field 
bothered the visitors and accounted for 
most of their 7 errors. The University 
team made 12 hits, showing that the 
batting of the previous week had not 
been a freak performance. 

The season’s schedule follows, with 
the scores up to the time of going to press. 


April 11. H., 2; Red Sox Second, 4 (at Boston). 
15. H.,6; Johns Hopkins, 3 (at Balti- 
more.) 
20. H., 4; Annapolis, 5 (at Annapolis). 
2. 





25. H., 2; Trinity, O. 


27. H., 5; Maine, 4. 
29 


. H., 18; Colby, 0. 


May H., 12; Bates, 1. 
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. H., 3; Bowdoin, 0. 
6. H., 6; Vermont, 5. 
10. H., 9; Amherst, 2. 
13. H., 11; Brown, 1. 
17. H., 3; Syracuse, 5. 


20. H., 0; Princeton (at Princeton), 5. 

24. Pilgrims. 

27. Holy Cross (at Worcester). 

Andover (at Andover). 
June 3 Dartmouth. 
5 Pennsylvania. 

10. Brown (at Providence). 

14. Holy Cross. 

17. Williams. 

20. Yale (at New Haven). 

23. Yale. 

28. Yale at New York in case of a tie. 


The Freshman baseball team pro- 
gressed rapidly under the coaching of 
W. A. Lawrence, ’11, and J. A. Sweetser, 
’11, and from early scores showed pro- 
mise of going througha successful season. 
Its games have been as follows: 

April = -y 1914, 15; Mechanics Arts, 2. 
. 1914, 17; Brookline High, 3. 
29. iz 1914, 13; Stone’s, 4. 

D. J. P. Wingate, of Winchester, was 
elected captain early in May, and the 
manager is D. T. Hood, of Brookline, 
who is assisted by N. Curtis, Jr., of 
Jamaica Plain, and L. H. Miller, of 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

The Leiter Cup entries this year were 
considerably less than usual, only 16 
teams competing as opposed to 25 last 
year. This falling-off, however, had its 
benefits, for, owing to the late spring, it 
was impossible to start the series as 
early as is generally the custom, and 
this might have proved a great disad- 
vantage towards the close of the season. 


Crack. 


After a disheartening spring training 
trip, in which poor weather conditions 
made daily practice irregular and almost 
useless, the squad returned to Cam- 
bridge. Yet in spite of this early handi- 
cap the prospects for the Yale meet 
seemed bright. Foster and Austin were 
in fair condition for the sprints, and with 
Kelley and Simonds in the quarter-mile, 
Preble, Jaques, Lawless and Withington 


— Basebail. 
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for the distance runs, and Cable, for the 
hammer-throw, it appeared as if Har- 
vard could render a very creditable ac- 
count of itself. In the jumping Barker, 
Phillips and Austin seemed sure of points 
and for the hurdles Lewis and Cummings 
showed good promise. 

Some exceptional times were made in 
theannual handicap track games, held on 
April 29, and two new Harvard records 
were established. P. R. Withington, ’12, 
made the 2 milerun in 9 m. 343-5s., break- 
ing Jaques’s record by 121-5 seconds, and 
T. Cable, 13, threw the 16-pound ham- 
mer 150 feet, 7 4-5 inches. Preble in the 
half-mile, Lawless in the mile and Bil- 
lings in the hundred, also made some ex- 
cellent times. Jaques and Foster did not 
compete, so that their performances this 
year could not be judged beside those of 
the newer men. 

The scores in the dual meets with 
Dartmouth and Yale were as follows: 
ge 57; Dartmouth, 60. Harvard, 

814; Yale, 5414. 

eo year’s intercollegiate meet is to 
be held in the Stadium on May 26 and 
27, and R. C. Floyd, ’11, manager of the 
University track team, has been elected 
to manage the meet. At the meeting to 
decide where the games should be held, 
several changes were made in the track 
rules, the most vital of which was the 
disqualification of a hurdler who knocks 
down three or more hurdles in a race. 

W. A. Barron, ’14, of Newburyport, 
was elected captain of the Freshman 
team; the manager is C. M. Burr, of 
Newton Centre, with E. W. Brewer, of 
Jamaica Plain as assistant manager. 

Early indications did not point to as 
successful a season as usual, for in the 
meet with Andover, partially due to the 
fact that several of the best men did not 
compete, the Freshmen were outclassed 
by the score of 6814 to 2714. On the 
whole it did not seem as well-balanced as 
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could be wished, being weak in the jump 
and pole-vault and strong in the ham- 
mer. The coach appointed was S. C. 
Lawrence, 2d,1G. The score of the meet 
with Yale was: Harvard 1914, 42; Yale 
1914, 61. 

H. L. Gaddis, ’12, of McCune, Kan., 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
University team, to take the place of P. 
Blair, 12, resigned. 


Football, 


Spring practice for next year’s team 
was of short duration, beginning on 
March 27 and ending on April 14. In- 
stead of going through the regular rou- 
tine the men were made to go out for 
soccer football before practice began, and 
as a result when the first scrimmage was 
held on April 4 the candidates were in 
good condition, and able to profit by the 
instruction of Haughton and Withington 
far more than they would otherwise have 
been. 

On the schedule for next fall as so far 
arranged are only four games. These, 
however, are the more important ones 
and comprise the following: 

Nov. 4 — Princeton at Princeton. 
Nov. 11 — Carlisle. 


Nov. 18 — Dartmouth. 
Nov. 25 — Yale. 


This is the first time since 1896 that 
Harvard is to meet Princeton in football, 
and as the game is be played away from 
home, there will be no game with the 
Army at West Point, as the Athletic 
Committee will not allow the team to 
take two trips away from Cambridge. 
Carlisle appears on the schedule too for 
the first time in several years in conse- 
quence of the failure to arrange a game 
with Cornell for that date. W. M. E. 
Whitelock, ’13, of Baltimore, Md., has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
’Varsity team. 
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Dockep. 


Harvard was second in the intercol- 
legiate league, being defeated by Cornell 
only. This game came about the middle 
of the schedule and the University team 
was severely handicapped by the illness 
of Duncan and by Leslie’s absence. 

In the two games which followed, Har- 
vard was victorious, defeating Dart- 
mouth 12 to 1 in a game in which the 
University forwards seemed to be able to 
penetrate Dartmouth’s defense almost at 
will. Duncan alone made 6 goals. 

The victory over Yale was won only 
after a rough, hard-fought game. The 
heavy Yale forwards body-checked the 
Harvard’s light offense with telling fre- 
quency, and for a while it seemed as if 
they would be able to stop it. Finally, 
with the score two to nothing against 
them, the University team realized the 
situation, and with the defense playing 
far up the ice, began an attack on Yale’s 
goal which resulted in a score within a 
minute and a half after it began. It was 
not long after this that Duncan standing 
in front of the cage got a snap shot 
which tied the score. Finally, with 
less than two minutes left to play, Horn- 
blower swung clear and avoiding the Yale 
defense, shot in to Duncan, who caged 
the puck for the last time. 

This was the final game of the inter- 
collegiate hockey schedule, and since 
Cornell went through the whole season 
undefeated Harvard ranked in second 
place. 

On April 7, F. D. Huntington, 12, of 
Lexington, was elected captain for next 
year. He was captain of his Freshman 
team, playing point, a position which he 
filled on the ’Varsity team the year fol- 
lowing. This winter he was shifted to 
coverpoint. 

The prospects for a strong team next 
year are unusually cheering. The offense 
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should consist of Duncan and Hunting- 
ton, together with Hopkins and Sortwell, 
who played on this year’s Freshman 
seven. R. M. Blackall, 12, W. A. Wil- 
letts of the 1914 team, and H. B. Gard- 
ner, ’13, seem to be the logical choice for 
the defensive trio, while as substitutes 
R. C. Clifford, 12, J. S. Childs, ’12, J. R. 
Pratt, 12, E. P. Pierce, Jr., 12, and F. 
H. Palmer, ’13, are the most promising 
candidates. 

The Freshman team this year defeated 
Yale 3 to 1. The game was poorly 
played, but this was due as much to the 
condition of the ice as to any other fac- 
tor. The Harvard defense was far 
stronger than that of their opponents; 
and checked almost every rush before it 
became dangerous. 

Whether or not to make hockey a 
major sport has been discussed to a con- 
siderable extent this year, and the deci- 
sion reached seems to be eminently sen- 
sible. That hockey is of far greater im- 
portance than it used to be is beyond 
question. Yet to recognize it as a major 
sport before time has shown whether 
this ‘‘boom” is lasting or momentary, 
appeared very unwise: therefore, the 
matter was shelved for the year, to wait 
until it became manifest whether 
hockey had attained a position in the 
College which it would maintain and 
which would entitle it to receive an ““H” 
as a major sport. 


Rowing. 


The University crew got out on the 
river this spring two weeks later than 
last year, owing to the fact that the ice 
did not break up until an unusually late 
date. The progress since that time has 
been slow, with frequent interruptions 
due to the illness of the men. 

Newton, Hooper and Withington were 
out of the boat with measles, Strong had 
scarlet-fever and Balch and Cutler were 
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each laid up for some time. This neces- 
sitated a gradual working-up process 
which culminated at the Cornell race 
held at Ithaca on May 27. As the dis- 
tance was but two miles, the early train- 
ing was planned with a view to rowing 
a race of that length, and the work from 
this time on will be directed towards the 
preparation for the race with Yale at 
New London. 

At present, it is planned to hold the 
regatta on June 30. There was difficulty 
in arranging the date, as Yale wished to 
row on June 22, since their examinations 
end in the previous week, and at that 
time the Commencement crowds come to 
New Haven. However, as it was the day 
before Class Day here, the later date 
was set, subject to possible change. The 
Freshman race will be rowed in the 
morning upstream from the Railroad 
Bridge to the Navy Yard. From that 
point the University four-oar will start 
and finish opposite Red Top. The ’Var- 
sity race, however, will be rowed down- 
stream owing to the tide, starting at a 
point opposite Red Top. 

The crew this year is very heavy and 
powerful, being much better fitted to 
stand the strain of a four-mile race, than 
that of a hard two-mile one. The race 
with Cornell on that account must not 
be taken at its face value as a criterion of 
what the crew can do. 

Five of the men in the boat, Capt. 
Cutler, Withington, Strong, Metcalf and 
Newton are veterans, having rowed in 
the eight that defeated Yale last spring 
by five lengths. Of the other three men, 
Balch was in the ’Varsity four-oar last 
spring, Hooper substitute for the eight, 
and Goodale stroke of his Freshman 
crew. The substitutes, Stratton, of the 
1913 eight, Waite, last year’s ’Varsity 
substitute, and Wiggins are all good 
oarsmen. So the outlook for a victory at 
New London is decidedly promising. 
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A. S. Neilson, ’18, has been appointed 
second assistant manager of the ’Varsity 
crew. 

The order of the Freshman boat is 
still undecided and gives little indication 
of what it will be by the end of June. 
A. Beane, ’11, has been appointed to 
coach, but of course Mr. Wray does most 
of the work that is not in itself routine. 
In the only race which the eight rowed in 
the early part of the season, they de- 
feated Groton School by three lengths. 
The form, however, was not good and 
they won merely by main strength. 

The following captains of the upper 
class crews have been appointed: Sen- 
iors, J. G. B. Perkins; Juniors, R. Wes- 
ton; Sophomores, A. I. Henderson. 


Association football, 


The growth of the popularity of soccer 
within the last few years has been aston- 
ishing. More and more it is being looked 
upon as a sport which like rowing may 
be indulged in, on an unbusinesslike 
basis for the pleasure of the game. In 
this respect it seems to be usurping the 
place which the former sport has held in 


-the minds of the Mt. Auburn St. ele- 


ment. Such an attitude is decidedly 
wholesome, in two ways: it brings men 
out to exercise in the English amateur 
spirit and it gives the game a prestige 
which is of inestimable benefit to it in 
getting hold of good material for the 
teams. The fact that the ’Varsity foot- 
ball candidates were told to play soccer 
in preparation for their own spring prac- 
tice is an indication of the esteem in 
which the new game is held. 

Another aid to its popularity is of 
course its success. At the end of the in- 
tercollegiate season, the team was tied 
with Haverford for the championship. 

The schedule consisted of 8 games, as 
follows: 


March 18. — Haverford. 
22. — Lynn. 
25. — Pennsylvania. 
April 1.— Columbia. 
5. — Fall River Rovers. 
8. — M: hester, at M hester, N. H. 
12. — Yale, at New Haven. 
29. — Cornell, at Ithaca. 





Of these the first, the game with Haver- 
ford was lost in decisive fashion, the 
score being 4 to 0. Haverford played in 
cleverer and more consistent style and 
deserved to win. 

Against Lynn the score was 1 to 1 and 
the playing of the University team 
showed much improvement. The game 
with Pennsylvania, in which both Fish 
and Byng by a change in the eligibility 
rules were allowed to play, was far more 
encouraging, Harvard winning 4 to 1. 
Columbia, which had already beaten 
Haverford 1 to 0, and had won the 
championship for the past two years, 
was defeated 3 to 0 in a game in which 
team play by the University forwards 
was a conspicuous factor. The victory 
over Yale by the score of 3 to 1 was 
largely the result of excellent work by 
Seamans, Fish, and Hallowell. In spite 
of four extra periods the game with Cor- 
nell was a tie, the score being 0 to 0. 

At the end of the season the standing 
of the teams by points was as follows: 
Harvard 7, Haverford 7, Columbia 6, 
Yale 4, Pennsylvania 4, Cornell 2. 

Harry Gustav Byng, uC., of London, 
England, was elected captain for next 
year. The following men were awarded 
the insignia: E. L. Barron, ’13, of New 
York; H. G. Byng, uC., of London, 
Eng.; O. M. Chadwick, ’11, of Lowell; R. 
J. Eaton, 12, of Concord; H. Fish, Jr., 
1L., of New York; Q. S. Greene, ’13, of 
Boston; M. L. Hallowell, Jr., °12, of 
Minneapolis; C. E. Hansen, ’12, of Mil- 
waukee; W. S. Morris, 11, of Fall 
River; D. Needham, 13, of Groton; W. 
B. Prescott, ’12, of Boston; A. Richard, 
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2d, ’12, of New York; W. S. Seamans, 
Jr., "11, of New York; E. S. Winston, 
12, of New York. 


Actes. 


The Southern trip of the Lacrosse 
Squad was helpful in the development of 
the team, although as far as victories 
went it was not what might have been 
desired. The Naval Academy was de- 
feated 4 to 2, but the team lost two close 
games to Johns Hopkins and to the Mt. 
Washington Club, each by the score of 
3 to 2. The next match was with Car- 
lisle in Cambridge on April 29. The 
Indians were beaten 2 to 1 in a hard 
aggressive game. Harvard kept the ball 
in their opponents’ territory most of the 
time and more scoring was prevented 
only by the clever work of O. John, the 
Indian goal-tender. 

The interclass series was won by the 
Sophomores who defeated the Juniors by 
the close score of 2 to 1. — A. Sweetser, 
1G., has resigned the captaincy of the 
tennis team, and W. B. Fraser Campbell, 
*11, has been elected in his place. The 
courts on Soldier’s Field were first opened 
for play on April 24. — H. W. Bradley, 
12, of Talcottville, Conn., was elected 
captain of the wrestling team for next 
year. 

C. M. Storey, °12. 


THE ’VARSITY CLUB BUILDING. 


The new ’Varsity Club will be an addi- 
tion to the Harvard Union and will be a 
wing on the Prescott St. side with an 
entrance near the present entrance of the 


Union. The Club will be of brick and 


The’ Varsity Club Building. 
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limestone in harmony with the style of 
the present building. The purpose of the 
club is to provide dining-rooms and 
training-tables for the members of the 
University teams. 

The first floor will include a hall, living 
room and grill-room, and the rest of the 
building will be entirely given up to din- 
ing-rooms, two or three chambers, and 
the necessary kitchen services, etc. The 
entrance hall will be finished in oak, and 
four Doric columns form the principal 
motive. On the left of the entrance is 
the main staircase, and directly opposite 
this the entrance to the small grill-room, 
while opposite the main entrance is the 
door into the living-room. 

The living-room is 42 by 36 feet and 
will be finished with seats against the 
walls above the backs of which there will 
be a frieze composed of the photographs 
of the various teams. It is proposed to 
place above the fireplace a portrait of 
Francis H. Burr, ’09, to whom the build- 
ing is a memorial. 

The second and third floors are fin- 
ished very simply and contain a number 
of dining-rooms of different sizes to 
accommodate the different teams. On 
the third floor there will be three bed- 
rooms for coaches. T. M. Shaw, ’00, has 
made the plans to accord with the 
architecture of the Union itself 

The return of the athletic interests to 
the Union is in every respect desirable. 
Many graduates and undergraduates felt 
that, if the athletes continued to flock 
by themselves permanently, they would 
lose touch with the general body of stu- 
dents and become more and more a spe- 
cial isolated class in the University. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATED 
CLUBS. 


The 15th Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs will be held on 
June 9 and 10, 1911, at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and the program for the 
two days is as follows: 


Friday, June Ninth. 

Busi Meeting, Radi Hotel, Minneapolis, 
at 9.30 a.m. 

Luncheon, from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m. 

Business Meeting, from 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. 

Twin City Automobile Ride, from 4.30 to 6.30 
P.M. 

Class Dinners, at 7 P.M. 

Smoker, at the Saint Paul Hotel at 9.30 p.m. 


Saturday, June Tenth. 





Trip to Lake Minnetonka, special cars leave 
Saint Paul at 9.30 a.m., Minneapolis at 10 a.m. 

Adjourned Business Meeting, if necessary — 
on arrival at the Lake — about 11.15. 

Innings at baseball and at athletic contests — 
Prizes. 

Luncheon. 

“ Big Island Park,’ with all its resources as a 
pleasure resort, reserved exclusively for Harvard 
men. 

Lake Minnetonka by water. 

The return to the Twin Cities by special cars. 

Banquet — at the Saint Paul Hotel at 7.30 p.m. 


Every effort has been made by the 
Harvard Club of Minnesota to make 
this meeting a great success both for 
the transaction of business and socially. 

In connection with this meeting trips 
have been arranged to the Iron Range, 
located in the northern part of Minne- 
sota, and to Yellowstone Park, each of 
which are worth visiting, and as special 
trains have been arranged to take only 
Harvard men on these trips, it is ex- 
pected that many will afford themselves 
of this opportunity to see the natural 
wonders of the Northwest. 

Transportation to and from this meet- 
ing has been so arranged that all Clubs 
east of Chicago can either come in spe- 


cial cars to Chicago and have them at- 
tached to the special trains from Chi- 
cago, or can arrange to get berths on the 
special trains from Chicago, which will 
arrive in the Twin Cities in time for the 
opening of the business meeting on Fri- 
day morning; and all the return special 
trains will leave after the banquet on 
Saturday night and men from Boston, 
New York and other Eastern Cities will 
arrive home not later than on Monday 
morning. 

Thus far, a large number of Western 
men have expressed their intention of 
being present, and also it is likely that a 
large number of men will be present from 
the Eastern Clubs. The Harvard Club 
of Chicago will entertain all Harvard 
men going through that city on Thurs- 
day evening. 

Hotel arrangements can be made by 
communicating with E. P. Davis, secre- 
tary of the Harvard Club of Minnesota. 

E. P. Davis, ’99. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


During the winter the Harvard Club 
of Berlin gave a reception to about 100 
American men attending the Univers- 
ity. The reception proved to be very 
successful, as it brought together a large 
number of American students represent- 
ing the different colleges and univers- 
ities of America. The address delivered 
by Dr. D. J. Hill, the American Ambas- 
sador, was interesting and full of student 
day reminiscences. The Committee who 
arranged the reception are the present 
officers of the Club; namely, the presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer, and sec- 
retary. The other members are as fol- 


lows: Prof. H. C. Bierwirth, Prof. C. L. 
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Bouton, J. I. Hamaker, Sidney B. Fay, 
Francis Peabody, G. D. Edwards, J. F. 
Nichols, G. R. Thayer, Dr. George Mar- 
tin, Dr. Barrows, A. A. Thayer, L. T. 
Judd, P. G. Clapp, Edwin Friend, R. P. 
Blake, J. E. Rouse, C. H. Parker, J. H. 
Thorpe. 
A. B. Dorman, L. S., ’06, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN. 


The Harvard Club held its annual 
dinner at the University Club, in Los 
Angeles, on Feb. 11. About 60 men were 
present. The Secretary, using the new 
catalogue as a basis, sent out something 
over 270 invitations throughout South- 
ern California. About 15 new names 
were added to the Club Roll, so that the 
membership amounts to about 110. An 
invitation has been extended to Pre- 
sident Lowell to visit Los Angeles on his 
Western trip. 

H. P. Starbuck, ’71, of Santa Barbara, 
was elected president, and Marshall 
Stimson, L. S., ’98, address, 801 Wright 
& Callender Bldg., Los Angeles, secre- 
tary. 

Marshall Stimson, L. S., 98, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 


The Club is making extensive plans to 
entertain the Harvard Clubs of Eastern 
and Southern cities on June 8 on their 
way to the St. Paul-Minneapolis meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. The 
Club has organized a special train for its 
members. There will be two other spe- 
cial trains made up of the special cars of 
the New York and Boston Harvard 
Clubs and the Clubs of other cities. 

At present writing we believe that we 
shall be able to carry out our plans in 
this regard and operate all three trains. 
They will leave Chicago at the same 
time over three different roads and will 
arrive in Minneapolis at the same hour 
the next morning. 
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The Club is preparing a yearbook 
containing a list of all Harvard men in 
northern Illinois, besides a list of the 
active members of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago. 

Louis C. Brosseau, ’07, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


A very successful spring dinner was 
held by the Cincinnati Harvard Club the 
evening of April 26, at the Country 
Club. The primary purpose being to 
arouse enthusiasm for the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in June, the 
guests of honor were Messrs. M. D. Fol- 
lansbee and Minot Simons, President 
and Secretary respectively of that organ- 
ization. Gov. Willson of Kentucky, who 
had been invited, was called away at the 
last moment. Messrs. Follansbee and 
Simons spoke entertainingly and in- 
structively on the prospects for the 
meeting, and urged a large attendance 
on the part of the Cincinnati Club — 
instructions that bid fair to be obeyed. 
The arrangements made by the local 
executive committee for going to the 
Twin Cities were announced by the 
chairman of the committee, B. L. 
Heidingsfeld, / ’90. 

Pres. A. M. Allen, ’82, of the Club, 
then called on C. T. Greve, ’84, chair- 
man of the recently appointed Scholar- 
ship Committee, who said that it had 
been decided to establish a scholarship 
supported partly from the Club treas- 
ury, and partly by a fund to be raised 
from voluntary contributions of individ- 
ual members. That such a scholarship 
has never been hitherto created by the 
Cincinnati Club, when so many bodies of 
Harvard Alumni have taken such action, 
is due, it should be said, to the existence 
of a special scholarship, bearing the 
name of one of Cincinnati’s leading citi- 
zens and most loyal supporters of the 
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University, the late Julius Dexter; this 
scholarship to be awarded to that Jun- 
ior, resident in Cincinnati or within a 
radius of 100 miles, who shall fulfil a 
certain scholarship standard and in addi- 
tion qualify himself by leadership in 
other lines. This scheme provoked much 
discussion, there being a strong desire to 
have the scholarship awarded to Fresh- 
men; and this may be the ultimate dis- 
position. 

J. J. Rowe, 07, reported the establish- 
ment of a Harvard Club track cup, to 
be competed for this spring under the 
Club’s auspices, medals being given to 
the individual winners. The announce- 
ment of this plan has already had a very 
gratifying effect as regards the attitude 
of the local schools to Harvard. 

Those present at the dinner included: 
A. M. Allen, ’82, Stewart Shillito, ’79, E. 
H. Pendleton, ’82, Max Hirsch, ’00, C. 
T. Greve, ’84, J. J. Rowe, ’07, Rev. G. 
A. Thayer, ¢’69, C. B. Wilby, ’70, W. W. 
Taylor, 68, G. P. Hunt, ’96, J. S. Gray- 
don, 98, J. A. Graydon, ’01, Marston 
Allen, °08, E. S. Allen, ’09, G. W. 
Thayer, ’06, L. R. Ach, °06, H. A. Frei- 
berg, °00, A. J. Freiberg, ’93, Philip 
Wyman, °10, Joseph Rawson, Jr., 05, 
Thurston Merrell, ’05, S. W. Merrell, 
99, B. C. Van Wye, ’04, J. H. Kindle, p 
08, W. P. Burris, p ’01, B. B. Breese, 
’97, Dr. M. H. Urner, ’02, J. V. Gano, 
04, J. B. Keys, ’77, G. S. Sykes, ’77, H. 
W. Nichols, ’07, J. C. Wilby, 710, J. R. 
Stewart, ’05, C. J. Livingood, ’88, B. L. 
Heidingsfeld, 1 90, J. E. White, ’77, M. 
F. Weiskopf, ’07, Murray Seasongood, 
’00, Robert Kuhn, ’90, W. L. Shannon, 
’09, C. E. Kiely, ’09, C. N. Moore, p ’08, 
D. Lorbach, Jr., / 08, M. B. May, ’90, 
H. M. Levy, 184, M. T. Plaut, ’07, J. A. 
Richmond, / ’08, Prof. G. M. Miller, p 
‘01, C. W. Maish, ’07. 

Gordon W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 
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CLASS SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 11th annual meeting and dinner 
were held at the Union Club, Boston, 
March 4, 1911. About 28 secretaries 
were present. The guests were W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, ’86 
Class Committee, Messrs. Hood, Bald- 
win, and Roberts, and J. A. Sweetser, 
secretary of 1911. At the business meet- 
ing Dr. J. H. Huddleston, ’86, was 
elected chairman for the year, B. Wen- 
dell, Jr., 02,and A. J. Garceau, ’91, were 
reélected. At the dinner, H. M. Wil- 
liams, ’85, gave a résumé of the activities 
of the Association during the past ten 
years; Mr. Thayer spoke of the possi- 
bilities of the Stadium for Commence- 
ment purposes; Prof. Baker explained 
the new admission requirements; and 
Dr. Huddleston spoke on the desirability 
of electing to honorary membership 
members of the Faculty who have no 
affiliation with Harvard College Classes. 

A. J. Garceau, 91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The fourth annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the Hartford Club, Hartford, 
on Feb. 24; 62 members and guests were 
present. The speakers were Prof. G. L. 
Kittredge, ’82, S. E. Baldwin, LL.D., 
91, and Prof. J. J. McCook of Trinity 
College. The president of the club, J. C. 
Brinsmade, ’74, acted as toastmaster; 
the music was under the direction of 
Rev. L. F. Berry, ‘92; he and Dr. A. R. 
Keith, m ’03, sang several selections 
during the evening. 

The following officers were chosen: 
Pres., JudgeA. Shumway, ’78, of Daniel- 
son; vice-presidents, Prof. F. C. Babbitt, 
’90, of Trinity College, Prof. Kenneth 
McKenzie, ’91, of Yale University, and 
E. H. Greene, ’02, of Bridgeport; sec. and 
treas., C. C. Hyde, 92, Hartford. 

The Club is recruited from 43 classes, 














of which 30 were represented at the din- 
ner; the Class of ’01 contributes the larg- 
est number of members, 16, of whom 8 
were at the meeting. The total member- 
ship is 190, an increase of 18 over a year 
ago. $100 was raised last fall for a loan 
scholarship. 

J. C. Brinsmade, ’74, is Senate Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education; 
he was House Chairman at the last ses- 
sion. — J. H. Lawler, / ’09, was elected 
alderman in Hartford in April. — C. C. 
Hyde, ’92, has been chosen to succeed 
Dr. E. H. Smiley as principal of the Hart- 
ford Public High School. — Hon. Levi 
Warner, L. S., 58, ex-Member of Con- 
gress from this state, died at his home in 
Norwalk, on April 18.—R. G. Ley- 
poldt, ’99, has moved to 413 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. — A. W. Hyde, / ’05, has 
been reappointed as police commissioner 
by the Mayor of Hartford. 

Clement C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


HAWAII. 


E. A. Knudsen, ’94, is president of the 
Senate of the Territory of Hawaii. — A. 
L. Castle, 06, is chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Hawaiian Legislature. — Arthur 
G. Smith, 05, is president of the Civic 
federation, Honolulu, Hawaii, and R. 
B. Anderson, / ’03, is the vice-president 
of the same organization. — A. S. Hart- 
well, ’58, has resigned as Chief Justice of 
the Territory of Hawaii. —S. M. Bal- 
lou, 93, has been appointed represent- 
ative of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association at Washington. — W. F. 
Dillingham, [02], is president of the 
University Club, Honolulu. — A. M. 
Nowell, ['99], is treasurer of the Uni- 
versity Club, Honolulu. — Herman 
Babson, p 08, is a member of the firm 
of the H. W. Dunning & Co. Foreign 
Tours Agency, of Boston. 

R. S. Hosmer, a’94, Sec. 
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MAINE. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Club was held at the Cumberland 
Club, Portland, on Feb. 17. On account 
of the very rainy night, not as many 
members of the Club were present as 
usual; nevertheless the dinner was fully 
as enjoyable as any we have had. 

At the meeting before the dinner, by 
a unanimous and enthusiastic vote, an 
invitation was extended to the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs 
to meet in Portland next year. We have 
reason to believe our invitation will be 
accepted, and if so we hope to make the 
gathering the largest and most successful 
yet brought together. The question of 
presenting a scholarship to a Maine boy 
at Harvard was considered, and we are 
now collecting a fund for this purpose 
and expect to have it available for the 
next term. The meeting adjourned after 
electing the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Nathan Clifford, 
’90; Ist vice-pres., W. M. Bradley, ’76; 
2d vice-pres., C. D. Booth, ’96; sec., 
Joseph R. Hamlen, ’04; treas., S. St. F. 
Thaxter, ’04; exec. comm., R. T. White- 
house, 91, J. R. Hamlen, ’04, Robert 
Payson, ’06. 

At the dinner, W. M. Bradley acted 
as toastmaster and the speakers were 
Dean J. H. Ropes, ’89, who talked most 
interestingly of the new entrance re- 
quirements; Dr. S. C. Gordon, Dart- 
mouth, LL.D., 05, who spoke of the 
dangers and benefits derived from ath- 
letics, from a medical point of view; J. 
W. Hallowell, ’01, who explained most 
entertainingly the work of the Alumni 
Association, of which he is treasurer; 
K. C. M. Sills, who holds a Harvard 
degree and is Dean of Bowdoin College; 
and W. C. Eaton, 91. 

The following men were present be- 
sides the guests: H. G. Beyer, ’06; C. D. 
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Booth, 96; Rev. Raymond Calkins, ’89; 
Nathan Clifford, ’90; W. C. Eaton, ’91; 
J. M. Glidden, ’00; J. R. Hamlen, ’04; R. 
T. Holt, 04; H. T. Hooper, ’98; Carl 
Lincoln, 07; Dr. J. B. O’Neil, m ’87; 
Robert Payson, ’06; Dr. G. A. Pudor, 
’86; Lucien Snow, ’07; S. St. F. Thaxter, 
04; Dr. A. S. Thayer, ’81; Dr. R. D. 
Small, 94; A. E. Nickerson, ’94; E. L. 
Wengren, ’89; F. D. Marshall, 1 96; W. 
M. Bradley, ’76; F. Tomlinson, ’99. 
Joseph R. Hamlen, ’04, Sec. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Harvard Club held its annual 
meeting on April 7 with the President, 
Charles Moore, ’78, presiding. There 
were 24 members present as follows: W. 
P. Winch, ’99, H. B. Crowl, ’89, H. G. 
Lyle, ’00, A. D. Wilt, ’03, Dr. H. B. 
Jenks, 90, Dr. C. S. Oakman, ’00, Wal- 
ter Brooks, ’94, Dr. W. P. Manton, m 
’81, Hugh Shepherd, / ’00, D. H. Ellis, 
’11, L. E. Emerson, ’07, Dr.S. H. Knight, 
’83, Dr. O. E. Fischer, ’98, Dr. W. W. 
Manton, ’05, J. W. Dyar, ’99, W.J. Hale, 
’98, Dr. E. B. Forbes, ’97, E. S. Bennett, 
’00, C. M. Hartwell, ’05, H. G. Muehi- 
man, ’09, Charles Moore, ’78, Rev. E. R. 
Shippen, ’87, T. W. Koch, ’93, and L. C. 
Ling, 98. 

The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer showed the Club to be grow- 
ing faster than ever before, and its activ- 
ities have increased in proportion with 
its membership. In accordance with the 
practice of numerous other Harvard 
Clubs a reception committee was ap- 
pointed whose duty will be to look up 
newcomers who are Harvard Alumni, 
as well as visiting Alumni and extend to 
them the courtesies of fellow Harvard 
men. It was also decided to support sev- 
eral subscriptions to the Bulletin for Pre- 
paratory Schools in Michigan, these to 
be supplemented by copies of individual 
members to be forwarded personally by 
them. 
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The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., C. S. Oakman; 
vice-pres., Dr. Reuben Peterson; sec. 
and treas., Dr. W. W. Manton; directors: 
J. W. Dyar, J. O. Carson, E. R. Shippen, 
and Charles Moore. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The 8th annual dinner and meeting of 
the Club was held at the Essex Club, 
Newark, on March 25. The President, 
Hon. W. 1. McCoy, ’82, presided. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., Dr. E. J. Marsh, 
96, of Paterson; sec. and treas., John 
Reynolds, ’07, of Montclair; chorister, 
C.G. Shaffer, 93, of Newark; exec. com., 
C. G. Kidder, ’72, of Orange; Rev. L. S. 
Osborne, ’73, of Newark; Hon. F. J. 
Swayze, ’79, of Newark; Hon. W.I. Mc- 
Coy, ’82, of South Orange; C. G. Parker, 
’85, of Newark; F. C. Woodman, ’88, of 
Morristown; P. McK. Garrison, ’90, of 
West Orange; Gerrish Newell, 98, of Ar- 
lington; Cameron Blaikie, ’99, of Engle- 
wood; and W. S. Poor, ’05, of Morris- 
town. 

Prof. W. B. Munro, p ’99, of the De- 
partment of Government, discussed the 
new plan of entrance examinations, and 
referred to the improved relations be- 
tween Harvard and the City of Cam- 
bridge, and also the exchange relations 
with the Sorbonne and with four Western 
colleges. Dr. Austin Scott, ex-president 
of Rutgers College, spoke on ‘The New 
Era”; J. L. Pennypacker, ’80, read an 
ode to New Jersey; M. D. Follansbee, 
’92, president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, entertained the graduates with 
some witty allusions to that organiza- 
tion; and Dr. T. W. Harvey, president 
of the Princeton Alumni Association of 
Orange, and W. R. Howe, president of 
the Yale Alumni Association of Essex 
County, responded for their respective 
colleges. Letters from Pres. Lowell and 
Gov. Wilson of New Jersey were read. 
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The President appointed J. H. T. 
Martin, 95, Dr. D. Webb Granberry, 
99, and Eustace Reynolds, ’08, as the 
nominating committee for 1912. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The annual dinner was held in Har- 
vard Hall on March 24, 260 members 
and guests being present. Pres. Lowell 
was the guest of honor, and the other 
speakers were Major H. L. Higginson, 
[55], James Byrne, ’77, and M. D. 
Follansbee, ’92; and Edward S. Martin, 
77, read some verses. 

At the March monthly meeting of the 
Club, Col. C. J. Jones gave a talk of 
great interest on “Lassoing Wild Ani- 
mals in Africa,” presenting some excel- 
lent moving pictures. At the April 
meeting, the Harvard Musical Clubs 
gave their annual concert to an audience 
of about 700 men. 

In April, the first tournament of the 
National Squash Tennis Association was 
held on the squash courts of the Har- 
vard Club and was won by Alfred Still- 
man, ’03, who defeated J. W. Prentiss, 
’98, in the final round. This Association 
was formed largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Prentiss, who is its president, Dr. 
Stillman being its secretary. At the 
tournament 17 clubs were represented, 
including clubs in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. The Club championship 
was also won by Dr. Stillman. 

At the April meeting of the Club the 
Nominating Committee announced the 
following nominations, to be voted on at 
the election, on May 20: Pres., P. B. 
Olney, ’64; vice-pres., A. G. Hodges, ’74; 
sec., Langdon P. Marvin, ’98; treas., F. 
R. Swift, 99. Members of the board of 
managers to serve until May, 1914: 
Grinnell Willis, ’70; E. F. Whitney, 71; 
E. S. Martin, ’77; J. P. Cotton, Jr., ’96; 
A. H. Schefer, 03. Members of the com- 
mittee on admissions to serve until May, 
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1914: F. R. Outerbridge, ’96; Nicholas 
Biddle, ’00; Crawford Blagden, ’02; E. S. 
Blagden, 08; Gavin Hadden, ’09; R. W. 
Morgan, 710; Richard Whitney, ’11. 

On April 21 and 22, the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club gave its annual theatricals at 
the Hotel Astor, this being the first time 
that the Club has appeared in New York 
since 1895. The play was highly appre- 
ciated. After the performance on Satur- 
day evening, an informal supper was 
tendered by the members of the Gradu- 
ate Committee in charge of the New 
York performance to all those connected 
with the play. 

The Club suffered a very severe loss in 
the death on April 21 of Jacob Wendell, 
Jr., 91. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Club held its 3d annual dinner at 
the University Club, Rochester, on Feb. 
2. Asst. Dean W. R. Castle, Jr., was the 
guest and speaker of the evening, and 
gave a very interesting description of the 
new entrance requirements and of the 
Freshman dormitory plan. 

During the day preceding the dinner, 
Dean Castle, in company with Isaac 
Adler, ’90, president of the Harvard 
Club, and a member of the Rochester 
Board of Education, visited the East 
and West High Schools, conferring with 
the principals and heads of the depart- 
ments in each, and addressing the school. 
He also visited Mechanics’ Institute, 
where he was shown over the buildings 
by Pres. C. B. Gibson. 

At the business meeting of the Club 
preceding the dinner a resolution was 
passed on the death of George C. Buell, 
’82, the first president of the Rochester 
Harvard Club, who died Dec. 17, 1910. 

Announcement was also made that a 
scholarship of $200 had been raised by 
subscription, to be given annually to 
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some deserving candidate for admission 
to Harvard residing in Rochester. 

The following were elected officers of 
the Club for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Prof. J. R. Slater, ’94, University of 
Rochester; vice-pres., J. C. Powers, ’92; 
sec.-treas., K. N. Robins, ’04. Directors 
in addition to the officers named above 
are: Isaac Adler, 90, R. G. Cook, ’86, 
K. B. Castle, L. S. ’92, and R. D. Ha- 
vens, p 08. 

About 30 alumni were present at the 
dinner, which was made as informal as 
possible with special emphasis on the 
singing. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Club, held Jan. 25, the following were 
appointed a standing committee for the 
ensuing year on the relations of the Har- 
vard Club of Rochester to the Univers- 
ity, as suggested by the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs: K. N. Robins, 704, chair- 
man, Isaac Adler, ’90, Dr. C. A. Dewey, 
m ’80. 

Kingman N. Robins, ’04, Sec. 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Sioux City was held at the West 
Hotel on April 29. The following men 
were present: R. L. Cleaves, C. K. Wil- 
liams, David Mould, J. H. Bolton, 
Anthony Te Paske, F. E. Haynes, W. T. 
Kidd, R. H. Burton-Smith, and H. F. 
Kanthlener. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year were: Pres., David Mould,’ 80, 
sec., Frederic C. Butterfield, ’05. 

H. F. Kanthlener, p 99, Sec, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Harvard Club of Syracuse has 
just completed its seventh year of exist- 
ence, and since its activities are unusual, 
a brief summary may not be amiss. The 
membership has never risen above 45. 
It is not a well-to-do club, since a large 
number of the men are young teachers in 


Syracuse University or young workers in 
the Solvay Process Co. Half of the men, 
moreover, hold bachelor’s degrees from 
other colleges, and owe divided allegi- 
ance. The Club has constitutionally 
four meetings a year, although fre- 
quently other meetings are interpolated. 
Only occasionally does the Club have a 
dinner. It is not a dining-club. 

There have been four presidents: G. E. 
Dana, ’54 (died, April 11, 1906); J. L. 
King, ’71 (died, June 25, 1907); W. S. 
Andrews, ’80; and J. D. Pennock, ’83, 
who was elected last October. May he 
serve for the next 25 years! There have 
been two secretaries: E. F. Southworth, 
’97, who resigned in February, 1905; and 
H. A. Eaton, ’93. 

Up to 1906 the meetings were given to 
discussions of matters directly bearing 
on Harvard past and present, or to en- 
tertaining guests. And we have been 
fortunate in our guests. During the past 
7 years we have entertained the follow- 
ing: Prof. G. P. Baker; Prof. C. H. 
Toy; Baron Kaneko, | ’78; Prof. H. S. 
White; Prof. C. B. Gulick; Norman 
Hapgood, ’90; J. D. Greene, ’96; Prof. 
J. H. Ropes; Prof. F. L. Olmsted; Prof. 
D. G. Lyon; Asst. Dean W. R. Castle; 
and, most important of all, President 
and Mrs. Eliot, who on May 29, 1906, 
breakfasted with the members of our 
Club and their wives at 7 A. M. 

But since 1906, although we still dis- 
cuss matters directly connected with 
Harvard and entertain guests when we 
can get hold of them, the Club has been 
spending much energy in trying to fulfil 
its obligations to the community; and 
while the cause of Harvard has not been 
directly furthered, the Harvard Club, 
and, incidentally, Harvard graduates, 
have attained a reputation in the city 
for furthering good works. 

In 1906, the Club arranged a series of 
band concerts to be held in the parks on 
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Sunday afternoons during two summer 
months, and raised about $1000 to put 
them through. Eight concerts were 
given with conspicuous success. The 
city has carried on similar concerts ever 
since. 

In the winter of 1907-08, the Club in 
the same way carried through a series of 
four educational orchestral concerts in 
the Central High School on Sunday 
afternoons. The concerts were free; the 
programs were made up of high-class 
music, and were accompanied by a 
lecture of explanation. They proved so 
popular that the Board of Education has 
continued similar concerts ever since. 

In 1908-09, the Ciub arranged a series 
of 16 lectures in various school buildings, 
as an experiment in University Exten- 
sion. These met with considerable suc- 
cess, although they were not continued. 
In the same year the Club also raised 
about $300 for the Boys’ Club by ar- 
ranging for a recital by Beatrice Herford. 
Here may be mentioned the concert by 
the Pierian Sodality which the Club was 
instrumental in bringing to Syracuse. 
The Sodality gave its concert in connec- 
tion with a ball of the Boys’ Club 
Auxiliary. 

In 1909, the Club stirred up the 
Chamber of Commerce to investigate 
the present school laws of the city and to 
urge improvement. J. D. Pennock, ’83, 
was made vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Chamber, and 
was largely instrumental in conducting 
hearings, and in putting out an admir- 
able report urging that the School Board 
be made independent of politics. A bill 
was drawn up in conformity with this 
report and was carried to Albany, where 
it was squelched by politicians for the 
time being. But the same committee is 
still pushing, and results are sure to 
follow. 

This last winter the Club has been 


instrumental in having portions of the 
Erie Canal lighted and kept clear by the 
city for skating-rinks; and it has under 
consideration larger plans for uniting 
various organizations to the end of gen- 
eral city improvements. This year for 
the first time a committee of the Club is 
making really strenuous efforts to ac- 
quaint pupils and teachers of the schools 
of Syracuse and its neighborhood with 
the advantages of Harvard; and an 
annual scholarship of $200 has just been 
established. 

In 1906, we joined the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, and although we have 
never been able to send considerable 
delegations, we have been represented at 
every meeting since. 

H. A. Eaton, ’93, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would con- 
tribute to it. Responsibility for errors should 
rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class, 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the 
Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in the 
University Notes. 


1840. 


The Rev. William Orne White, the 
last survivor of the Class, died at Brook- 
line, Feb. 17, 1911. He was born in 
Salem, Feb. 12, 1821. After graduating 
from the College, he studied at the Har- 
vard Divinity School in 1845. He was 
ordained at West Newton in 1848, and 
had a parish there till the end of 1850. 
From 1851 to 1878 he was settled in 
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Keene, N. H.; from 1881 to 1883 at 
Sharon. Since his retirement he has 
lived at Brookline. An unmarried 
daughter survives him. The Class of 
1840 had 45 A.B.s. 


1843. 


Thomas Hastings Russell, born at 
Princeton, Oct. 12, 1820, died in Boston, 
Feb. 24, 1911. He attended the Harvard 
Law School, 1844-45, and after admis- 
sion to the bar, he practised law in Bos- 
ton for 66 years. He was a brother of 
Charles T. Russell, ’37, and an uncle of 
the late Gov. W. E. Russell, 77. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest law- 
yer in active practice in Boston. The 
Class of 1843, which numbered 71 A.B.s, 
has now only two survivors. 


1852. 
S. L. Toornorke, Sec., 
62 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 

William Cole Leverett, who died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 17, 1911, was 
the son of Rev. William Leverett, and 
was born in Roxbury, Oct. 29, 1830. He 
was fitted for college by his father and 
Justin A. Jacobs (’39), and entered with 
the Class of 1851. His course was broken 
by illness and in 1850 he entered the 
Class of 1852. After graduation he 
taught in Jamaica Plain and afterwards 
in the Berkeley Institute at Newport, 
R. I., of which he became principal in 
1857. In 1857 he was ordained deacon in 
Trinity Church, Newport, and in 1860 
was admitted to the priesthood. In 1863 
he left Berkeley Institute to take charge 
of a church school for girls at Riverdale- 
on-Hudson, and in 1886 he became rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Carlisle, Pa. 
Besides parochial and school work he 
was largely engaged in diocesan func- 
tions (Central Pa.), being dean of the 
Convocation of Harrisburg 14 years, — 
member of the Standing Committee 24 
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years, — its president 16 years. In 1886 
he became rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., and remained in 
charge until 1895. His active work 
ended here. He resigned on account of 
continued ill-health and his later years 
were passed in the retirement of an 
invalid. His wife, whom he married in 
1855, and who survives him, was Cor- 
nelia, daughter of Rev. John H. Ingra- 
ham of Augusta, Md. He also left a son, 
William Leverett, of Philadelphia (H. 
C. ’85), and two unmarried daughters. 


1856. 
JEREMIAH Situ, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

The New York Evening Post of March 
10 contains an appreciative notice of the 
late Prof. F. P. Nash by Prof. Leighton, 
of the Ohio State University, his former 
colleague at Hobart. — Hon. Carleton 
Hunt, “the dean of the bar,” was one of 
the principal speakers at the exercises in 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, upon 
the occasion of the retirement of Judge 
Nicholls and the inauguration of his suc- 
cessor, Judge Sommerville. Mr. Hunt 
has been a lifelong friend of Judge 
Nicholls and was formerly a legal in- 
structor of Judge Sommerville. He was 
selected to present to the court the new 
Justice; and paid an eloquent tribute 
both to the retiring Judge and to his 
successor. — The Baltimore Sun of 
March 26 contains an elaborate sketch of 
Hon. T. J. Morris, who has now for more 
than 31 years served as Judge of the 
United States Court for the District of 
Maryland. When appointed in 1879, at 
the age of 42, he was probably the 
youngest Federal Judge in the country. 
Now he is the oldest District Judge in 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit. An oil 
painting of Judge Morris has recently 
been hung in the courtroom, the gift of 
the Bar Association. Judge Morris is 
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now entitled to retire upon full pay, but 
he prefers to remain in harness; and, in 
order to lighten his labors, a statute has 
been enacted which in effect provides for 
an associate judge so long as Judge 
Morris chooses to continue on the bench. 





1860. 


Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Hersey Goodwin Palfrey, born Oct. 
9, 1839, at Bradford, died at Boston, 
April 6, 1911. During the Civil War, he 
enlisted as a private in the 13th Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 11, 1862; was taken prisoner 
at second battle of Bull Run; escaped, 
and joined his regiment at Antietam 
while the battle was in progress there. 
Was at Fredericksburg; captain of the 
4th Engineers, Corps d’Afrique, after- 
ward U.S. C. T., April, 1864; mustered 
out, Jan. 6, 1866. He leaves a widow. 


1861. 
Rev. Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Prof. Henry Pickering Bowditch died 
at his residence in Jamaica Plain, March 
13, 1911, after several years of increasing 
feebleness, at the age of 70. Private ser- 
vices were held at the home on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, and at noon Appleton 
Chapel, in Cambridge, was the scene of 
impressive public rites, conducted by the 
Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D., and Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, D.D. Presidents Eliot and 
Lowell headed the long list of honorary 
pall-bearers; and, as a tribute of respect, 
all departments of the University were 
closed during the hour. Harvard might 
well thus honor one who for 35 years 
had freely poured forth in her behalf the 
wealth of his grand attainments. Bow- 
ditch’s whole life was a life of service, — 
at first in arms, then in physiological in- 
struction, and all along in varied labors 
for the public welfare. A few months 
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after his graduation he entered the 
Union Army as 2d lieutenant in the 
First Massachusetts Cavalry; in June, 
1862, he was made Ist lieutenant. They 
were first ordered to South Carolina; 
and later were brought to Virginia, and 
spent the winter of 1862-63 along the 
Potomac. In May, 1863, Bowditch was 
commissioned captain, and his com- 
mand shared in many serious engage- 
ments that summer, — at Stevensburg, 
at Aldie, at Culpeper, and Rapidan 
Station, and, late in the fall, at New 
Hope Church, where he received a gun- 
shot wound in the right forearm. He 
was honorably discharged, Feb. 15, 
1864; but in March he accepted another 
commission, — that of major in the 
Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry. They 
were sent to City Point, Virginia, partic- 
ipated in some of the earliest movements 
against Petersburg, and in midsummer 
were ordered to Point Lookout, Md., to 
guard prisoners. In the spring of 1865 
they went to the front, and reached the 
James River just in season to enter 
Richmond with Gen. Weitzel’s com- 
mand on April 3. In June Bowditch 
resigned, came North, and resumed his 
studies. While pursuing courses in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, he also took 
up anatomy under Prof. Jeffries Wy- 
man, — a study in which he had been 
interested from boyhood. Then came 
attendance upon lectures in the Harvard 
Medical School, from which he received 
his M.D. in 1868. Going abroad, he 
studied for several years in France and 
Germany, —in Paris under Bernard, 
and in Leipzig under Ludwig, — devot- 
ing his time almost wholly to physiology. 
In Leipzig he found his wife, née Selma 
Knauth, daughter of Prof. Knauth of 
the Leipzig University. Soon after their 
marriage, in September, 1871, he re- 
turned to Boston, and assumed the 
duties of Asst. Professor of Physiology in 
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the Harvard Medical School; in 1876 he 
was madea full professor. Hesecured the 
construction on the roof of the old Med- 
ical School Building at the West End, in 
Boston, of the first physiological labora- 
tory for the use of students in this coun- 
try. But this was far from contenting 
him. He was one of the foremost to un- 
dertake to obtain new and more com- 
modious quarters for the whole School, 
on Boylston St., which were opened in 
1883, at an expense of some $300,000. At 
that date he became Dean of the Facul- 
ty; a position which he held for ten years. 
The requirements for graduation had 
been made increasingly exacting, and, 
at the cost of lessening the number of 
students, the high standard, which he 
had steadily advocated, was firmly main- 
tained. And yet greater things were kept 
in view, — even the expansion of the 
Medical School into a medica! univers- 
ity, with its various departments, and 
closer relations with large hospitals, and 
their clinical opportunities. It was a 
grand vision which Dr. J. C. Warren, 
63 (who had kept even pace with Dr. 
Bowditch in securing the Boylston St. 
building), and Dr. Bowditch, and per- 
haps half a dozen other like-minded men, 
shared, —a magnificent dream and 
hope; but financiers of wealth and large 
ideas trusted them, the necessary mil- 
lions were poured forth, and in 1906 the 
air-castle became a glorious, substantial 
fact; and then Bowditch laid aside fur- 
ther responsibility as professor, and 
rested, as of right; rejoicing in having 
before his eyes buildings representing 
“the latest word in America on methods 
and equipment for medical instruction 
and research.” His own investigations 
were often quite original and very thor- 
ough, as is attested by a long list of his 
scholarly articles in medical journals. 
Only a few may be noted here: “‘ Alcohol 
as a Nutritive Agent,” “The Nature 
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of Nerve Force,” “Composite Photo- 
graphy,” “The Growth of Children,” 
“Vivisection,” “The Physique of Wo- 
men in Massachusetts,” “The Relation 
between Growth and Disease,” etc. His 
acknowledged attainments won for him 
honors from universities far and near. 
In 1898 he received the doctorate of laws 
from the University of Edinburgh, and 
the doctorate of science from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England; and the 
LL.D. came to him in 1903 from the 
University of Toronto, in 1904 from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in 1906 
from Harvard. He was a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(elected in 1874), and a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society, of the National 
Academy of Science, of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, and of the Boston Natural History 
Society; and he was a corresponding 
member of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, of the Col- 
lege of Physicians (Philadelphia), of the 
Société Royale des Sciences Médicales et 
Naturelles, and of the Société d’Anthro- 
pologie (Brussels), of the Reale Acca- 
demia Medica (Rome), and of the 
Gesellschaft zur Natur- und Heilkunde 
(Dresden). Apart from his connection 
with the Medical School, he rendered 
much valuable service to the public in 
other important fields. He was a mem- 
ber of the School Committee of Boston, 
1877-81, a Trustee of the Boston Public 
Library, 1894 to 1900, and for three 
years president of the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society. For about 20 years he was 
one of the managers of the Adams Ner- 
vine Asylum, at Jamaica Plain: he was a 
member of the Joint Special Committee 
on Education and Health of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, whose 
duty it was to consider public schools in 
reference to their relation to public 
health; and he was one of the “Commit- 
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tee of Fifty” for the Investigation of the 
Liquor Problem. I may not attempt 
to enumerate here all the fields of his 
beneficent activity. Though in a private 
station, and having little to do with 
political life, he was in the highest degree 
a public-spirited citizen: for, scorning 
the life of indolence and self-indulgence 
open to him in his youth, he wore himself 
out in indefatigable efforts to promote 
the general welfare, and, to the last, 
worthily maintained the standard set 
before him by a noble ancestry. His 
widow, and seven children, together with 
two brothers and two sisters, survive 
him. Science, of April 21, 1911, has a 
sketch of him. — Our Class Dinner will 
be held at the Union Club, June 97. 
Brooks House open for the Class and 
guests on Commencement Day, our 
Fiftieth Anniversary. Let every member 
of the Class be present. The Secretary 
earnestly requests from each classmate 
a letter containing data suitable for the 
Semi-Centennial Class Report, which he 
hopes to issue in July. — Samuel Frank- 
lin Emmons died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 28, 1911. His 
health had not been good for some time; 
still he attended to his professional du- 
ties almost as usual, and was planning 
to enjoy the Class Semi-Centennial in 
June; but death came to him suddenly in 
his sleep, just before his 70th birthday. 
He was born March 29, 1841. He was a 
Boston boy, and one of Dixwell’s schol- 
ars; and in College, notwithstanding 
many social temptations, he was some- 
what remarkable for his steady, consci- 
entious application to the duty of the 
day. His devotion of himself to mining 
engineering was apparently determined 
upon during his travels in Europe, June, 
1861, to Jan., 1862; for at the latter date 
he began a course of preparation for the 
Paris Ecole des Mines, which he entered 
in the following November. He passed 
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the final examination in this school in 
May, 1864, with a rating of first among 
foreign students. Subsequently he stud- 
ied for a year in Freiberg, Saxony, part 
of the time with pick and hammer in the 
mines. Before returning to the United 
States, in June, 1866, he enjoyed about 
a year of travel with his mother and 
brother. In the summer of 1867 he 
joined as a volunteer the U. S. Geological 
Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, or- 
ganized to examine into the geology and 
mineral resources on the line of the 
Union Pacific R.R.; and soon he became 
regularly attached to that corps, and 
remained with it for ten years, now in 
the field, and now working over the col- 
lections, and preparing the reports in the 
New York office. The knowledge which 
Emmons and Clarence King, his chief, 
had acquired of the locality of a reputed 
“Diamond Discovery,” enabled them to 
expose a swindle which threatened dis- 
astrous results to too credulous invest- 
ors. He was married to Miss Weltha 
Anita Steeves, in London, in 1876; and, 
the year after, moved to Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; located a cattle-ranch, and man- 
aged it till the winter of 1879. Then 
Clarence King, director of the newly 
established U.S. Geological Survey, per- 
suaded him to enter the government ser- 
vice again; and he retained his connec- 
tion with this Survey until his death. He 
was appointed geologist in charge of the 
Division of the Rocky Mountains, with 
headquarters at Denver; but from 1882 
he made his home in Washington. For 
years he retained his offices, laboratory, 
etc., at Denver, and, as a rule, spent the 
summer doing field-work in the West, 
and the winter in Washington, upon his 
reports. His five assistants usually re- 
mained in the West the entire year. 
Among the papers he has published, the 
following are named as suggestive of 
many others: “Geology of Toyabe 
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Range”’; “Geology and Mining Indus- 
try of Leadville, Colorado”’; “The Gene- 
sis of Certain Ore Deposits”; “On the 
Origin of Fissure Veins’’; “‘On Glaciers 
in the Rocky Mountains”; “Structural 
Relations of Ore Deposits” (translated 
into French); “‘Fluor-Spar Deposits of 
Southern Illinois” ; “Geological Distri- 
bution of the Useful Metals in the United 
States,”’ ete. One of his special aspira- 
tions was the attainment of a more satis- 
factory theory than that now current in 
regard to the formation of ore deposits. 
His wife died in Washington, Feb. 12, 
1888. Emmons was highly honored by 
his fellow geologists at home and abroad, 
and was a member of the Geological 
Society of London, as well as of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
American Society of Naturalists, the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, 
and the Colorado Scientific Society. He 
was also a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
As General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Geologists, which held 
its Fifth Session in Washington, in Aug- 
ust, 1891, the planning and management 
of the gathering, and of the subsequent 
three weeks’ trip of the American and 
foreign geologists through the Rocky 
Mountains, devolved largely upon him. 
In 1897 he attended the Seventh Session 
of the International Congress, at St. 
Petersburg, being then one of the vice- 
presidents of the organization; and he 
enjoyed greatly the two months which 
they spent in Russia as the guests of the 
Czar, with luxurious railroad facilities 
at their command, and a new steamer 
provided for the party on the Black Sea. 
He then studied with special interest the 
regions about the Caspian and Black 
Seas, — the Caucasus Mountains, the 
Armenian Plateau, and the Crimea. In 
1901 he was Chief of the Division for 
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the Investigation of Metalliferous De- 
posits — Mining Geology — for the U. 
S. Geological Survey, with four parties 
working under his direction in the West. 
In 1893 he became president of the Geo- 
logical Society of America. He married 
Miss Sophie Dallas Markoe, daughter of 
the late Francis Markoe, first secretary 
of the National (now Smithsonian) In- 
stitution, Feb. 14, 1889. Her death oc- 
curred in 1896; and in 1903, he married 
Mrs. Suzanne Earle Ogden-Jones, of 
Dinard, France, who survives him. He 
received his A.M. from Harvard in 1866; 
and in 1909 his alma mater and Columbia 
both conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Science. Science, of April 21, 
1911, has a memoir of him. —James 
Kent Stone — Father Fidelis— has again 
gone to South America, to superintend 
the work of his order—the Passionists. 
— Rev. William Augustus Holbrook 
died in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, April 30, 1911. He had 
been in poor health for a long time, and 
retired from active ministerial work in 
1898. He was born in Boston, Oct. 31, 
1839. After graduation he studied for 
the ministry in the Theological Seminary 
of the diocese of Ohio, at Gambier, O.; 
and was ordained deacon in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, July 11, 1864, 
and priest in the following year. From 
1864 to 1866 he was assistant minister in 
Emmanuel Parish, Boston; then, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Holyoke. In 1867 he be- 
came rector of St. John’s, in Salem, N.J.; 
then, associate minister in Rahway, 
N. J. From 1874 to 1877 he was rector 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. His health becom- 
ing impaired, he spent the next years 
trying to recuperate, undertaking pas- 
toral duties only temporarily. From 
1885 to 1888 he served St. Matthew’s 
Church in Jersey City, N. J.; and, in 
1889, he assumed the charge of St. Phil- 
ip’s Church, East Hampton, Mass., 
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which he retained about ten years. He 
married Miss Elizabeth Periam Bolles, 
of Newark, N. J., in 1867, who survives 
him; as does one of their two daughters, 
Mrs. Herbert S. J. Ruel, of St. John, N. 
B.; with whom he and Mrs. Holbrook 
have made their home part of the time 
during the last ten years. Holbrook 
loved his chosen work, and regretfully 
surrendered it; but he bowed before the 
inevitable with a patient acquiescence. 





1862. 
C. E. GrInNELL, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne, of 
Houghton, Mich., former counsel for the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. and one 
of its largest stockholders, died at Palm 
Beach, Fla., on April 18. He was born in 
Eastport, Me., April 13, 1841. He was 
one of the foremost opponents of the 
mining companies’ merger. He had re- 
tired from active business. When gen- 
eral counsel for the Calumet & Hecla, 
he maintained an office in Boston as 
well as at his Michigan home. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

James Edward Bates died in Cam- 
bridge, March 6, 1911; he was born at 
Great Falls, N. J., July 24, 1842. — Al- 
bert Thomas Sinclair died of pneumonia, 
April 21, 1911, at the Boston City Hos- 
pital; he was born Dec. 4. 1844, at 
Brighton. — William Harrison Chadrey 
died in St. Louis, Mo., April 30, 1911; 
he was born in Rushville, Ill., May 15, 
1840. — Dr. R. H. Fitz is nominated for 
Overseer. — R. T. Lincoln has resigned 
as president of the Pullman Co. 


1865. 


G. A. Gopparp, Sec. 
10 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


Francis Glean Gorham, a temporary 
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member, was accidentally killed by a 
heavy team on 36th St., New York, on 
Jan. 28, 1911. — William Henry Fish 
died of heart trouble at Corey Hill Hos- 
pital, Brookline, March 17, 1911. He 
was born at Millville, March 1, 1844. He 
graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1869; was at Northamptgn, 
1871-73; in England, 1873-76; at Troy, 
N. Y., 1877-85; Kidderminster, Eng., 
Sept. 1885 — Mar. 1886; then at Lebanon, 
N. H., Dedham, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Salt Lake City, and Meadville, Pa. He 
retired from the last place, Jan. 1, 1910. 
He married, June 12, 1872, Helen A. 
Case, of Vernon, N. Y.— Francis Bunk- 
er Greene died of bronchial pneumonia, 
in Florence, Italy, April 8,1911. He had 
been traveling during the winter with T. 
A. Plummer. He was born in New Bed- 
ford, Feb. 20, 1844. After graduating in 
the Class of 1865, he took a course in the 
Harvard Law School and then prac- 
tised law in New Bedford as a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Stetson & Greene. 
He retired from active practice sev- 
eral years ago. He retained his busi- 
ess interests in several industrial com- 
panies in which he was a director, 
including the Continental Mills, Wam- 
sutta Mills, and other corporations, and 
he was a director of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank in New Bedford. He be- 
longed to the Union, St. Botolph, and 
New Riding clubs in Boston, the Coun- 
try Club, Brookline, the New Bed- 
ford Country Club and Wamsutta and 
other clubs of that city. He maintained 
a country residence at Dartmouth, near 
New Bedford, where he spent about 
eight months of each year. He was a 
widower and there are no children to sur- 
vive him. His wife, who died about six 
years ago, was Miss Rebecca A. Brown, 
daughter of thelate Charles Allen Brown 
of Boston. They were married in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 30, 1879. 








1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Rev. George Batchelor, for 14 years 
editor of the Christian Register, has made 
this announcement: “‘The near approach 
of the editor’s 75th birthday, which oc- 
cyrs on the 3d of July next, makes it 
seem appropriate to inform the support- 
ers and friends of the Christian Register 
that on that date his resignation, now on 
file, will take effect. He has never done 
his work with greater ease or cheerful- 
ness than at the present time; but a due 
regard for the coming on of old age and 
a decent respect for the traditions and 
opinions of his fellow men make this 
course seem desirable. His valedictory 
will be reserved for a later time, when he 
hopes to pay a proper tribute to the 
many helpers and faithful friends whose 
efficient service has made possible what- 
ever success has attended his labors.”” — 
Dr. Edwin Farnham, who has been in 
failing health for three years past, died 
in Cambridge on April 16, 1911. He 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 6, 
1842.— The new Boston Stock Ex- 
change and the new Boston Custom 
House, are recent works of R. S. Pea- 
body’s firm. 

1867. 
F. H. Lincotn, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

William Montgomery died in New 
York City, April 15, 1911. He was born 
in Boston, Jan. 16, 1844, and was the son 
of William and Helen Louisa (Woods) 
Montgomery. Early in life he moved to 
Roxbury, where he attended the Wash- 
ington School and the Roxbury Latin 
School, fitting for College at the latter. 
He entered with the Class and was grad- 
uated in 1867. He taught school in 
Barre, during the first year after gradu- 
ation; during the second year he studied 
law in Boston, in the office of Hon. J. G. 
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Abbott, ’32, and during the third year 
in New York with Prichard, Choate & 
Smith. He was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1870. In 1872 he formed 
a partnership with Henry B. Hathaway 
under the firm name of Hathaway & 
Montgomery, and from that time con- 
tinued to practise law in New York City, 
having an office for many years in Wall 
St. He has been a member of the Har- 
vard Club, University Club, Bar Asso- 
ciation, State Charities Aid Association, 
all of New York, and one of the manage- 
ment of the Peabody Home for Aged 
Women. — Charles Wyman died in 
Providence, R. I., April 27, 1911. He 
was born in Baltimore, Md., July 5, 
1845, the son of William W. and Sarah 
A. (Treat) Wyman. His home was in 
Lowell. He entered College with the 
Class at the beginning of Freshman year 
and was graduated in due course. Then 
he entered the business house of Wyman, 
Byrd & Co., in New York, in August, 
1867, and in 1869 removed to Baltimore 
as resident partner in that place. He re- 
tired from business in 1876 and went to 
Europe, where he spent some time, a 
large part of it as a student at Oxford. 
During the latter part of the seventies 
his health failed, and since then he has 
not been in any active employment. 
He was never married. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Oscar Reader Houghton died at At- 
lantic City, N.J., March 3, 1911; he was 
born at Wetumka, Ala., June 19, 1846.— 
The Western members of the Class are 
making a strong effort to have a large 
number of the Class present at the 
meeting of the Associated Clubs at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in June, and 
the present indication is that they will 
be successful. 
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1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary by an automobile ride on Tues- 
day, June 27; a luncheon at the Country 
Club, Brookline; a dinner in the evening 
at the University Club, and the usual ob- 
servance on Commencement Day, June 
28. The Secretary plans to issue his 
tenth report at that time. — Joseph 
Henry Dearborn, who died March 24, 
1911, was born at Deerfield, April 19, 
1849, and was fitted for College by a pri- 
vate tutor. Was in business for a few 
years after graduation and then went to 
farming at Pembroke, N. H. He was 
married Nov. 9, 1880, to Sarah Francis 
Stevens, of Manchester, N. H., who sur- 
vives him with three children. — John 
Schenck Williamson died very suddenly 
of pneumonia in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
April 24, 1911. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, Dec. 26, 1848, and was fitted for Col- 
lege at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He received the degree of LL.B. 
from the Columbia College Law School 
in 1873, and has devoted his attention 
principally to real estate law and con- 
veyancing, in which departments he at- 
tained a high standing. Of a quiet and 
retiring disposition by nature and bur- 
dened with a slight physical deformity, 
he never came prominently into the Col- 
lege life, but by a small coterie of near 
friends who became attached to him in 
College he was highly esteemed and 
dearly loved during the succeeding 40 
years. — Nathaniel Thayer died in Bos- 
ton on March 21, 1911, after an illness 
of about two years’ duration. He was 
born in Boston, June 13, 1851, the son 
of Nathaniel and Cornelia (Van Rens- 
selaer) Thayer, and was fitted for College 
at E. A. Dixwell’s private school. He 
was connected with the management 
of many of the large corporations in 
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this country, such as the New York, 
N.H. & Hartford R. R., Kansas City, 
Ft. Scott & Memphis, and Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham R. R., United 
States Steel Co., American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., Merchants’ National 
Bank, New England Trust Co., Old 
Colony Trust Co., Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. His legal residence was 
Lancaster, where his father and grand- 
father had lived before him, and he had 
stood as Democratic candidate for the 
Legislature from his district in 1877 and 
1879, but the district was strongly Re- 
publican and he was not elected. He 
was twice married, first,on Feb. 1, 1881, 
to Cornelia A. Barroll, of Baltimore, who 
died on Feb. 18, 1885, and, second, on 
June 11, 1887, to Pauline Revere of 
Quincy, who survives him with three 
daughters by his first marriage. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

The Class will dine as usual at the 
University Club on June 27. Holworthy 
6 will be open on Commencement Day 
and the business meeting will be held at 
12.30 p. m. — Prof. F. H. Bigelow, who 
has been connected with the Weather 
Bureau at Washington since 1898, has 
resigned and now occupies the position 
of Professor of Meteorology in the Ar- 
gentina National Service, with head- 
quarters at Buenos Aires and Cordoba. 
— Lyman Beecher Fisk died at Cam- 
bridge on April 21, 1911. He was born in 
Boston, April 1, 1853. For three years 
after graduation he was principal of the 
Keene, N. H., High School, but re- 
linquished the position on account of ill- 
health. After some business experience 
in Augusta, Me., and Rochester, N. Y., 
he was appointed by the Corporation 
auditor of the Harvard Dining Associa- 
tion in the spring of 1882. This position 
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he held until the summer of 1909. He 
was married to Adelaide A. Chase, of 
Cambridge, in 1903, who died about five 
years ago. He had recently returned 
from Bermuda apparently in good 
health, but a severe cold developed into 
pneumonia which proved fatal. 


1874. 
G. P. Sancer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Union 
Club, Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 
27. — On this day the annual golf com- 
petition will be held on the links of the 
Essex County Club in Manchester. — 
Holworthy 4 will be open as usual for the 
use of the Class on Commencement Day. 
Business meeting at 12.30.— Goold 
Hoyt, who left the Class in the Sopho- 
more year, died in Paris, April 21, 1911; 
he was born in Newport, R. I., June 21, 
1853. 

1876. 
J. T. WHEetwnricut, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate its 35th anni- 
versary of graduation this year. There 
will be a dinner on the night before Com- 
mencement at the Algonquin Club, and 
Commencement Day the usual Class 
meeting will be held in the Harvard 
Lampoon Building between 11 and 1 
o'clock. — F. J. Stimson has written a 
memoir of Judge Lowell, which appears 
earlier in this Magazine. — William 
Frederic Duff, son of John and Keziah 
C. Duff, was born at Dedham, May 28, 
1855. He prepared for College at Dix- 
well’s School, in Boston. He graduated 
from the Harvard Law School in 1878. 
He traveled much both in this country 
and abroad. He lived in Boston for 
many years, practising his profession. 
Then he removed to St. Paul, Minn., 
where he lived until his death there on 
Feb. 6, 1911, engaged in the practice of 
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the law. He was married on Feb. 9, 
1879, to Louise Bell Shepley. 


1877. 
J. F. Trier, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class will meet as usual in 14 Hol- 
worthy on Commencement Day. Busi- 
ness meeting at noon. — The Secretary 
is in Japan. — H. G. Danforth and R. O. 
Harris, the new Congressmen, have been 
attending the special session at Washing- 
ton. 

1878. 
J. C. Wurtney, Sec., 
Box 3573, Boston. 

John Holmes Morison died in Boston, 
Jan. 30, 1911. He was born in Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 21, 1856, the son of 
Nathaniel Holmes, ’39, and Sidney 
(Brown) Morison. After graduation he 
was in Europe for a year, then in the 
Law School till 1880, and entered the 
Bar of Baltimore in September, 1881. He 
practised in Baltimore till October, 1885, 
meanwhile writing for the Post and Na- 
tion of New York; then he broke up in 
Baltimore and entered practice of law in 
Massachusetts, associating with Charles 
M. Barnes, who died in 1893, and Law- 
rence Bond, with whom he continued 
until he withdrew some 10 years ago on 
account of deafness. He gradually with- 
drew from Boston and made his home at 
Peterboro, N. H. He married Emily 
Marshall Eliot, in Boston, June 26, 1886, 
and left, besides her, two sons, Samuel 
Eliot, ’08, and John Bradford Morison. 
—Unless the Secretary hears to the 
contrary from many, it is proposed this 
June, on the evening before Commence- 
ment, for the Class to dine together. 


1879. 


Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 


The annual golf tournament will be 
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held as usual, on Tuesday, June 27. 
Tuesday evening at 7 there will be a 
dinner at the Algonquin Club, 271 Com- 
monwealth Ave., at the charge of the 
Class Fund. Holworthy 18 will be open 
for the Class on Commencement Day. 
— The address of W. B. Harlow for the 
summer is 220 West Castle St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


1880. 
JoHn Woopscry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon, ambassador to France, 
has recently been in this country on leave 
of absence, but has now returned to 
France. — Herbert P. Bissell has been 
appointed a member of the New York 
State Commission in Lunacy for the 
term of six years. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
72 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Henry Hill Benham died at New 
York, Mar. 21, of heart disease. He was 
the son of Gen. Henry W. and Elizabeth 
(McNeil) Benham, and was born at 
New Bedford, Feb. 28, 1858. Entering 
College under a private tutor, he re- 
mained less than two years, and was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the 2d 
Regular Infantry in 1879. In 1889 he 
was promoted to first lieutenant, in 
1898 to a captaincy, and in 1902 major 
of the 23d Infantry. During the Spanish 
War he was on duty in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. He was retired in 1908 
as major, on account of disability, and 
has since lived in New York. From 1886 
to 1889 he was military professor at 
Union College and received the honorary 
degree of A.B. from Union in 1889. He 
was admitted to practice as attorney 
and counselor-at-law in the states of 
Washington, California, and New York. 
He was a member of the Loyal Legion 
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and other patriotic societies and of sev- 
eral social clubs. He married in 1889 
Anna Franchot, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
who survives him. In 1906 he received 
the degree of A.B., out of course, as of 
the Class of 1881. — G. A. Burdett is a 
director-at-large and member of the 
music committee of the recently or- 
ganized Harvard Alumni Chorus. — 
Charles Henry Leonard Delano died at 
New Bedford, Feb. 24, of heart disease, 
following some years of poor health. He 
was born at New Bedford, Aug. 27, 1859, 
the son of George and Abigail (Leonard) 
Delano, and entered College from the 
Friends Academy. In College he was a 
member of the Everett Athenaeum and 
was graduated with fair rank. In Jan- 
uary, 1882, he went into the oil refining 
business at New Bedford, with which his 
family had been connected for many 
years, and became a member of the firm 
of George Delano & Sons in 1890. In 
1891 he went out of active business. 
After serving two terms in the New Bed- 
ford Common Council, 1895 and 1896, 
he was elected city assessor in 1896 and 
reélected in 1899, serving as chairman 
during the latter term. In this position 
he won an enviable reputation for his 
fairness and judgment, and his resigna- 
tion in 1901 was to the great regret of the 
community. Since 1901 he had devoted 
himself to the study of music and mod- 
ern languages and in the care of his 
estate at Rochester. He married in 1895 
Sarah S. Bullard of New Bedford, who 
survives him. — Curtis Guild is chair- 
man of the committee on publicity of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; he has 
been appointed by Pres. Taft ambassa- 
dor to Russia. — J. H. Melledge is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Ando- 
ver. — A. L. Mills is president of the 
Harvard Club of Portland, Ore. — An 
exhibition of volumes from the Persius 
collection, presented by M. H. Morgan 
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before his death, was held in the treasure 
room of the Library April 6-8. — How- 
ard Elliott has been offered the presi- 
dency of the Missouri Pacific Ry., but 
has declined it. — At a dinner of the 
members of the Class of 1881 resident in 
New York and vicinity, at the Harvard 
Club in New York, on April 15, the fol- 
lowing were present: Adams, Allen, 
Dazey, Dickerman, Hawkins, Ivy, 
Jaretzki, Lamson, Ludlow, Melcher, N. 
L. Robinson, Swinburne, Tilden, Ware, 
and M. St. C. Wright. — W. R. Thayer 
has been elected a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. — 
G. M. Lane is a director of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State 8t., Boston. 

Lysson Gordon has retired from his 
former business and become bursar of 
Simmons College, Boston. —C. V. 
Holman is the state geologist of Maine. 
— Rev. H. H. Morrill retired on May 1 
from the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church 
in Holyoke and has accepted a call to 
St. Andrew’s Church in Ludlow. 


1883. 
FREDERICK Nicuots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The dinner given by the New York 
members to the rest of the Class added 
another to our list of memorable gather- 
ings. The success of the occasion was 
largely due to the energies of W. H. Page 
and Morris Loeb, who set forth a menu 
of oratory and viands, to say nothing of 
potables, which fairly established a re- 
cord. 42 men were called to order by 
Page, who acted as toastmaster and 
extracted speeches from Loeb, J. M. 
Burch, G. P. Keith, C. D’U. M. Cole, 
H. M. Lloyd, D. I. Mackie, Dr. A. K. 
Stone, E. G. McInnes, A. W. Pollard, 





S. B. Pearmain, Samuel Norris and L. R. 
E. Paulin. Sumner Coolidge, Morris 
Earle, and J. A. Machado led the singing, 
which added a great deal to the pleasure 
of the evening, and the party broke up 
with the joyful assurance that we were 
to meet again on the same date five years 
hence. — A very informal dinner will be 
held at the University Club on June 27, 
the night before Commencement. The 
regular table d’héte dinner will be 
served, and men may thus drop in with- 
out the formalities of evening dress and 
the fear of speech-making. — Prof. J. R. 
Brackett will deliver an address on 
“Tendencies in the Care of Destitute 
Children in the City of Boston and State 
of Massachusetts,” before the Commit- 
tee on Children, at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, in 
Boston in June. —F. L. Clark, com- 
modore of the Eastern Yacht Club, has 
offered a gold cup as a trophy to the 
winning schooner of the ocean race be- 
tween New London and Marblehead, on 
July 1.— Hon. C. S. Hamlin is vice- 
president of the Mass. Peace Associa- 
tion, and attended as a delegate the 
Baltimore Convention. — J. F. Moors is 
chairman of the executive and of the 
local committee for the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction; he 
has been nominated as one of the direct- 
ors at large of the Alumni Association. 


1884. 
T. C. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

On Feb. 3, the Class dined at the Har- 
vard Club in New York. While it has 
been customary for the Secretary to 
arrange for Class dinners and invite the 
Class to attend, in this case the process 
was reversed, as the Class made the ar- 
rangements for the dinner entirely unbe- 
known to the Secretary and invited him 
to be its guest. The entire affair was 
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most successfully carried out, the Secre- 
tary being obliged to admit, reluctantly, 
that he could not have done it half as 
well himself, and the Class established a 
new record for itself by disproving com- 
pletely the popular theory that the office 
of Class Secretary is a thankless one. 51 
members were present. Gordon Abbott 
presided and R. S. Minturn acted as 
toastmaster, introducing very happily 
the following, who contributed to the 
enjoyment of the evening with speech or 
song: E. A. S. Clarke, F. C. Cobb, J. M. 
Codman, Jr., E. S. Drown, S. A. Eliot, 
C. E. Hamlin, O. F. Hibbard, J. H. 
McIntosh, W. L. McPherson, T. A. 
Mullen, N. G. Pendleton, L. E. Sexton, 
and W. F. Wesselhoeft. At the close of 
the dinner, Abbott, as chairman of the 
Class Committee, presented to the Sec- 
retary, on behalf of the Class, a silver 
cup of a particularly beautiful and grace- 
ful design. The dinner was a very en- 
joyable one, and made especially so to 
the visiting members by the hospitality 
of the New York men. — The Class will 
not have a dinner at Commencement 
this year, but the business meeting on 
Commencement Day in 22 Holworthy 
will be an important one ard the usual 
luncheon will be provided.—R. G. 
Brown has been appointed chairman of 
the Minnesota State Board of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws, —a_ board 
established last April by Act of the 
Minnesota Legislature. It consists of 
three members, whose duties are to work 
with the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform Laws and make 
recommendations on the subject to the 
Minnesota Legislature. He has also been 
appointed recently lecturer on “The 
Law of Water Rights” at the College of 
Law of the University of North Dakota. 
He continues to act in the same capacity 
for the Law School of the University of 
Minnesota. — L. E. Sexton has been 
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suggested by the Committee on Nom- 
inations as one of the candidates for 
nomination to the Board of Overseers of 
the College in the election to take place 
on the coming Commencement Day. As 
his original election was to fill an unex- 
pired term of two years, he is reéligible 
for a full term of six years. — The atten- 
tion of the Class is called again to the 
cordial invitation which has been issued 
by the Minnesota Harvard Club, — in- 
advertently referred to as the Minnea- 
polis Harvard Club in the Class notes 
published in the March number of the 
Magazine, — to attend the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs to be held 
in Minneapolis on June 9 and 10 and to 
the special invitation extended by our 
classmates, R. G. Brown and H. E. 
Barnes, to all members of the Class at- 
tending the meeting to be their guests at 
an informal Class dinner at 7.30 P. M. on 
Friday evening, June 9, at the Minnea- 
polis Club. — W. C. Baylies has given 
to the University Boat Club for the 
’Varsity Crew another eight-oared shell, 
built by Sims & Son of Putney, England, 
to replace the one which was injured 
while on its way from England. 
1885. 
H. M. Wit1ams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

E. B. Young of St. Paul is to entertain 
at dinner all the ’85 men attending the 
annual meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs which comes in June: all 
classmates intending to go to St. Paul 
will please notify him direct at 326 
Gilfillan Block. — Prof. Max Kellner 
gave a course of five lectures on “The 
Book of Job” in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wellesley, in March. He has sold his 
house and is to live after next year at 
Mason St., Cambridge. Meanwhile, his 
address is care of Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. — W. M. McInnes 
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has resigned as assistant bursar after 18 
years’ service, and is taking a trip to 
Europe; address, Hotel Wadsworth, 
Kenmore St., Boston. — D. W. Loth- 
man is chairman of the Committee on 
Relations with the University, of the 
Harvard Club of Cleveland. — Dr. J. G. 
Mumford on April 2 gave his lecture in 
the free course at the Medical School on 
“The Safety of Surgical Operations.”’ — 
Seth Nichols has moved his Boston office 
to 344 Atlantic Ave.— Dr. Malcolm 
Storer has changed his residence to 302 
Beacon St., Boston. — H. C. Beaman is 
to manage the Princeton Inn, Princeton, 
Mass. — The remaining William Belden 
Noble lectures for 1910-11 were given 
in March by Rev. J. N. Figgis of Eng- 
land on “Civilization at the Cross- 
Roads.” Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell will be 
the lecturer for 1911-12. — B. G. Davis 
was a candidate for alderman of Cam- 
bridge at the spring election. — McD. E. 
White has been elected secretary of the 
Veteran Association of the First Corps 
of Cadets of Boston, and H. M. Williams 
is on the committee of the same organ- 
ization to publish a Veteran Quarterly. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

A subscription Class Luncheon was 
held March 4, at the Union Club, 
33 present. — The suggestion recently 
made that members of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences who do not hold their 
first degrees from Harvard be made hon- 
orary members of that class which would 
have been theirs had they attended Har- 
vard as undergraduates, has been con- 
sidered and approved by the Class Com- 
mittee, and the Class has elected the fol- 
lowing gentlemen honorary members of 
the Class of 1886, Harvard College: Wal- 
lace C. Sabine, A.B., 1886, Ohio State 
University, Professor of Physics, and 
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Dean of the Graduate School of Applied 
Science; Harry Ellsworth Clifford, S.B., 
1886, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering; and 
George Grafton Wilson, A.B., 1886, 
Brown University, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law.— W. C. Boyden of Chicago 
is Chief Marshal of the Class at Com- 
mencement.— The following outline 
shows the program adopted by the 
Class Committee for the celebration. 
Details of the arrangements will be con- 
tained in future notices. The Headquar- 
ters of ’86 will be at Hotel Somerset, 
where reception rooms for registration 
and for a meeting-place for members of 
the Class and their wives will be pro- 
vided. Thursday, June 22, Class Day. 
Arrangements will be made for obtain- 
ing Yard and Memorial tickets for 
members and their wives, and tickets 
for the exercises in the Stadium. Fri- 
day, June 28, Harvard-Yale baseball 
game. A block of seats for the ball game 
will be reserved for ’86 men and their 
families. Saturday, June 24, registra- 
tion at Hotel Somerset. Sunday, June 
25, for members and their wives a 
trip about the University in the morn- 
ing, luncheon in Cambridge at Phillips 
Brooks House, and afternoon services 
by clergymen of the Class in Appleton 
Chapel. Reception for members and 
their wives by President and Mrs. Low- 
ell. Monday, June 26, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Ames have invited the members 
of the Class and their wives to luncheon 
at Pride’s Crossing. The trip. will be 
made in automobiles. Monday evening, 
the Class Dinner, at the Exchange Club. 
Tuesday, June 27, the Class will spend 
the day and evening at the Country 
Club in Brookline, in company with 
’91 and ’96. Reception for the wives of 
members by Mrs. S. H. Fessenden at 
Chestnut Hill. Wednesday, June 28, 
Commencement Day. The Class spread 
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Late Editor of The Nation. 
Born 1864; died 1909. 
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Professor of Chemistry. 
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will be served in Holden Chapel. Com- 
mencement exercises in Sanders Theatre 
in the morning, and the Alumni gather- 
ing in the Yard in the afternoon. Pop 
Concert, Harvard Club of Boston, in the 
evening. Friday, June 30. Harvard- 
Yale boat-race at New London. A block 
of seats on the observation train will be 
reserved for members of the Class and 
their parties. The Class Committee con- 
sists of T. T. Baldwin, chairman, A. G. 
Mason, A. P. Gardner, F. C. Hood, W. 
C. Boyden, E. H. Nichols, and O. B. 
Roberts. — Johnson Norton is on his 
way round the world, and is at present 
in Paris. —T. W. Richards has gone 
abroad to deliver the Faraday lecture in 
London, June 14.— Arthur Faulkner 
died March 8, 1911, at Wichita, Kan. 
He was born at Keene, N. H., Oct. 2, 
1862. From 1886 to 1897 he was in the 
Citizens’ Bank, Wichita. Returning to 
Keene, he was treasurer in the Trinity 
Cycle Mfg. Co.; later, built automobiles. 
Unmarried. — A large attendance of 
members of the Class and their wives is 
assured for the 25th anniversary. 
1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Charles Summer Balcombe died at 
Salem on March 27; he was born there 
Nov. 8, 1862.—S. W. White has 
changed his address to 51-57 John St., 
New York. — H. H. Bemis has severed 
his connection with Adams & Co., and is 
now associated with Curtis & Sanger, 33 
Congress St., Boston. — C. E. Loud will 
continue under his own name to conduct 
the real estate business heretofore con- 
ducted under the name of Blake & Loud 
at 75 State St., Boston. 


1888. 


G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 


C. F. Adams is president of the Bos- 
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ton Real Estate Exchange. —C. H. 
Burdett is general manager and counsel 
for the Title Insurance Co. of New York. 
— F. L. Dean is comptroller of county 
accounts for the County of Worcester, 
Mass. — E. B. Harvey is acting secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club of New York. — 
— H. L. Mason has written and pub- 
lished “‘Opera Stories,’’ containing in a 
few words the plots of 132 operas, in- 
cluding not only the standard works, but 
several of those produced for the first 
time the last season. — C. R. Joy, a tem- 
porary member of the Class, who was in 
the “Lost” column, has been found; his 
address is 155 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton.— W. S. Spaulding is a director of 
the Provident Institution for Savings 
in Boston. — The Class Committee is 
planning for a Field Day on the Tuesday 
before Commencement. — Addresses: 
F. H. Bottum, 800 Pabst St., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; G. H. Brewer, 30 Church St., New 
York City; W. F. Brush, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; R. P. Chittenden, 129 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1889. 

CHarLes WaRREN, Sec., 

262 Washington St., Boston. 
Changes of Address. (Home): H. 
P. Johnson, Cedaredge, Colo.; W. A. 
Parker, 901 Main St., Stoneham; S. D. 
Oppenheim, 89 Fifth Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. (Business): C. S. Martin, 
100 Hudson St., New York, N. Y.; C. D. 
Gibbons, Room 601, 200 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; M. D. Hull, 105 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. — W. Atkinson 
has been appointed by Mayor Fitzger- 
ald as a member of the Boston Fire 
Hazard Commission. — A. C. Bent has 
been sent by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on a five months’ trip of exploration 
to the Aleutian Islands, for material to 
be used in the continuation of the “Life 
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History of North American Birds,” pub- 
lished by the Institution. —C. C. Batch- 
elder is delivering lectures on business 
in the department of commerce at Brown 
University. — W. D. Clark is a member 
of the law firm of Ingram, Root, Massey 
and Clark. — J. T. Davis has been serv- 
ing for two years in the City Council of 
St. Louis, the higher branch of the city 
government, consisting of 13 members 
and a president, elected at large; he is 
chairman of the Municipal Affairs Com- 
mittee. — C. D. Gibbons is practising 
law in New York City. — W. H. Jen- 
nings has been appointed director of 
the Department of Chemistry, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute; also, elected 
president of the Northeastern Section 
of the American Chemical Society. — 
C. H. Moore delivered an address on 
“Greek and Roman Ascetic Tendencies” 
before the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, at St. Louis, 
April 7.— W. H. Pear is a director in 
the “Boston, 1915” movement; also in 
the “Cambridge Neighborhood House.” 
—R. G. Leavitt writes that he is in fa- 
vor of electing the Sphinx as an honorary 
member of ’89, everything doubtful in the 
Sphinx’s reputation having been cleared 
up by Reisner, ’89. — H. L. Russell ad- 
dressed the New York State Classical 
Teachers’ Association at Syracuse, Dec. 
30, 1910, on “Some Problems in First 
Year Latin”; was elected vice-president 
of the Association. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Prof. C. B. Gulick will spend the aca- 
demic year of 1911-12 at the Ameri- 
can School of Classics in Athens, Greece, 
instructing in Greek language and liter- 
ature. —- Wisner Martin has severed 
his connection with Schaeffler and Mar- 
tin, architects and engineers, and has 


opened an office at 141 Milk St., Boston, 
where he will continue the practice of 
designing, constructing, and equipping 
industrial and commercial buildings. — 
F. W. Dewart, president of the Harvard 
Club of Spokane, has moved his office 
to the Old Nat. Bank Building, Rooms 
803-805, Spokane, Wash.—T.. R. 
Akin’s address is 5415 East End Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill.—E. V. Morgan is 
U. S. Minister to Portugal. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Jacob Wendell, Jr., died April 22, at 
his home in New York City. He was 
born in New York, April 13, 1869, the 
son of Jacob and Mary B. (Barrett) 
Wendell. He prepared for College at the 
Berkeley School, New York. After leav- 
ing College he entered his father’s office 
as private secretary. In 1892 he went 
abroad for several months and again 
took the position he had held before un- 
der his father. In 1893 he entered the 
employ of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Ry. Co. as a clerk in the of- 
fice of the auditor of passenger accounts. 
After a year or so he formed a copart- 
nership with R. L. MacDuffie, ’90, un- 
der the firm name of Wendell & Mac- 
Duffie, representing the Rochester Car 
Wheel Works, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
the Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Co., of 
Taunton, Mass., and several other con- 
cerns. This partnership continued until 
about two years ago, when he joined the 
New Theatre Company of New York as 
an actor, and remained in this company 
until recently, when he accepted the op- 
portunity to star in a new play with an- 
other company, and it was at one of the 
final rehearsals of this play that he was 
taken sick. He leaves a wife, Marian 
(Fendall) Wendell, and four children. 
Funeral services were held at Calvary 
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Church, Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
which many of the members of the Class 
were present, and the Class Committee, 
besides writing Mrs. Wendell, sent from 
the Class a beautiful token of affection. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 


Andover. 

Hollis 24 will be open to the Class as 
usual on Commencement Day. — Sam- 
uel Adams has been appointed first as- 
sistant secretary of the Interior Depart- 
ment. — M. D. Follansbee’s office ad- 
dress is 187 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 
—J.B. Wethrell’s address is 423 Courier- 
Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. — C. 
C. Hyde has been elected as the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Edward H. Smiley, who 
resigned as principal of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public High School in April; 
Hyde has taught physics and chemistry 
in the school since 1894. 


1893. 
S. F. Batcnetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

A “Mid-Anniversary Dinner” was 
given on April 21 by the New York City 
men to the other members of the Class. 
74 sat down, among them about 25 from 
Boston and New England points, and 
such distant visitors as Ingalls and Wil- 
der. D. S. Muzzey was toastmaster, and 
elicited speeches from Mr. Justice Hand, 
Dodge, Pres. Fearing, and others. Cary, 
assisted by Dole, superintended the 
choral department with his usual skill. 
The novel menu-cover was designed by 
Southwick. Decorations, invitations, 
refreshments and all details were elab- 
orate and successful in every way. Like 
other recent New York dinners, the af- 
fair was due to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Collamore, to whom the pre- 
sentation of a handsome loving-cup but 
faintly expressed the gratitude of the 


Class. The occasion was one of the best 
in the history of ’93 to date. — The New 
England Association of the Class gave 
a dinner at the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion on March 81 in honor of F. S. Con- 
verse, whose second grand opera, The 
Sacrifice, has been produced at the Bos- 
ton Opera House during the winter. 
About 40 men were present, including 
a strong delegation from New York City. 
Among the events of the evening was a 
performance of Converse’s string quartet 
by the Hoffmann Quartet. — G. H. Alden 
reports: “My permanent address is 5528 
Fifteenth Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Am now secretary of the Palenque Rub- 
ber Producing Co., with offices at 300 
Collins Bldg., Seattle.” — Judge S. M. 
Ballou of Honolulu has been selected to 
represent the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association at Washington, D. C., and 
has taken up his duties at the national 
capital. — Raymond Wilbur Carr died at 
Albany, N. Y., April 18, 1911, of pneu- 
monia. He was born June 13, 1869, at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., of Lewis Eleazer and 
Ruth Duke Carr. Fitting with Charles 
E. Fish he entered with ’93; but left 
College in March, 1890, and thereafter 
took no part in the affairs of the Class. 
He studied at the Albany Law School, 
and received its LL.B. in 1894. He 
practised for some time at Albany with 
his father, later becoming an attorney 
for the Delaware & Hudson R. R. His 
wife and two young children survive. — 
W. A. Clark writes: “I have been to 
Mexico and organized the Boston- 
Sonora Mines Co., with offices at 30 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. Drop in and 
see me, and I will promise not to inveigle 
you into buying any stock. Home ad- 
dress, 65 White St., Milton.” —C. K. 
Cummings, architect, has removed his 
office from 144 Congress St. to 8 Beacon 
St., Boston. — S. P. Hall of Philadelphia 
has become a member of the firm of 
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Marriott, Allen & Hall, architects, of 20 
E. Broad St., Columbus, O. — Alpheus 
Hyatt died March 29, 1911, at New 
York City, of pneumonia. He was born 
at Salem, Mass., May 30, 1871, of Al- 
pheus and Andella (Beebe) Hyatt. He 
prepared with Prof. Marcou, entered as a 
special, and in 1891 joined the Scientific 
School. This he left to go into business. 
He worked for three years with the New 
York Central R. R.; the next two years 
he was with Barrow, Wade and Guthrie 
as auditor and expert accountant. He 
then became interested in farming and 
stock-raising at Drayden, Md. About 
eight years ago he bought a large farm at 
Porto Bello on the St. Mary’s River in 
that State. This he made over com- 
pletely, introducing modern methods 
and becoming the leader and counselor 
of the neighboring farmers. He built a 
fine pier on the river, secured the estab- 
lishment of a post office, and provided 
for an express office to increase the fa- 
cilities of the vicinity, while his wife or- 
ganized district nursing. He found his 
mission in this active out-of-door work, 
and was very happy in it. At the same 
time his scholarly inheritances led him to 
take much interest in the bibliography 
of Maryland, on which he was at work 
at the time of his death. His peculiarly 
genial and lovable nature endeared him 
to a great circle of friends. April 30, 
1895, he married Clara Carter, of New 
York City, who with one daughter sur- 
vives him.— A. C. Johnson has re- 
signed as assistant secretary and man- 
ager of the burglary department of the 
Mass. Bonding Co. to accept the vice- 
presidency of the New England Casualty 
Co.; office, 4 Liberty Sq., Boston. —R. 
C. Larrabee has formed a partnership 
with H. D. Arnold, ’85, for the prac- 
tice of medicine; office, 427 Beacon St., 
Boston.-—R. Macallister writes: “I had 
to give up indoor work, so left the 





Mortimer Co., and took to the wilds. 
Have been with the Transcontinental 
Railway 15 months, running level and 
transit. I was always a bum mathema- 
tician, but the old College gave me some- 
thing which allowed me to tackle this 
job and make good, as I have been ad- 
vanced during that time — another ar- 
gument for a college education! Get a 
C. P. Ry. folder and follow the T. & N. 
O. Ry. north through Colbat and Porcu- 
pine till you come to its terminus Coch- 
rane, then figure 80 miles west and you 
locate this residency. We are only 160 
miles south of James Bay, and in spite 
of a cold winter (thermometer has been 
as low as —67°) have been quite comfort- 
able. Address: Res. 17, Dist. D., Transc. 
Ry., Fauquier, Ontario.” — Horace Wil- 
bur Patterson, M.D., died Feb. 5, 1911, 
at Staten Island, N. Y., of penumonia. 
He was born at Boston Aug. 24, 1872, 
of Thomas Fatzinger and Flora Atkins 
(Wilbur) Patterson. He fitted at the 
Boston English High School, and en- 
tered as a regular member of the Class; 
but left Junior year, and went to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. He received the M.D. in 
1895. For a year he was house-surgeon 
in the Newark City Hospital. He was 
assistant surgeon at the New Amster- 
dam Eye and Ear Hospital, New York, 
when the Spanish War broke out. Hav- 
ing already become interested in military 
matters he enlisted as first lieutenant 
and assistant surgeon in the Ist Regi- 
ment, New Jersey Vol. Infantry. This 
regiment was encamped in Virginia for 
the summer, but Patterson was detached 
and put in command of the Hospital and 
Ambulance Company of the Ist Divi- 
sion, 2d Army Corps — being in charge 
of more than 200 men. At the conclusion 
of the war he took up the practice of 
medicine at New Brighton, S. I. In ad- 
dition to much private work he was at 
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the head of the Division of Communi- 
cable Diseases for the Borough of Rich- 
mond, secretary and treasurer of the 
Richmond County Medical Society, 
pathologist of the Smith Infirmary of 
New Brighton, etc. He continued also 
his military avocations, was promoted to 
a captaincy in his regiment, did his share 
of riot duty, and was recently commis- 
sioned first lieutenant in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, U. S. A. A member of 
the Glee Club in College, he always kept 
up his fondness for music. His profes- 
sional ability, winning personality, and 
varied interests made him esteemed and 
sought-after throughout his community. 
He married (1) May 4, 1896, Edith 
Hattie Roberts, who died Nov. 3, 1898; 
(2) April 4, 1904, Julia Champlin Mor- 
ris, who with two children survives him. 
— Richard Francis Perkins died Feb. 14, 
1911, at Washington, D. C., He was 
born Jan. 24, 1870, at Boston, of Samuel 
Cony and Frances Mehitable (Picker- 
ing) Perkins, and fitted at Hopkinson’s. 
He entered with the Class, but left in 
Junior year. Thereafter he traveled 
extensively in the United States and its 
possessions, in Europe, India, the Sudan, 
etc. He studied and obtained certificates 
at various foreign universities. He fin- 
ally settled at Enderley Farm, West 
Chester, Pa., where he devoted himself 
to breeding high-class horses and dogs. 
He subsequently removed to Herndon, 
Va. He was interested in out-door 
sports, and belonged to a number of 
hunting, yachting, and other clubs. In 
1895 he married Virginia Pico Hender- 
son, of London, who pre-deceased him. 
— R. K. Smith reports from Westfield: 
“I was nominated for the School Com- 
mittee by the Republicans, endorsed by 
the Democrats, elected, and made chair- 
man. No graft in this work, you see, and 
virtue has to be its own reward.” — J. 
C. Taussig is a member of the House of 
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Delegates at St. Louis. He is chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
as such serves as vice-president of the 
House. — E. H. Vickers has left the 
chair of political economy which he has 
held for the past ten years at the Keiro- 
gijuku University, Tokyo, and become 
professor of economics and sociology at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. — H. F. Willard is western direc- 
tor of the Bureau of University Travel, 
address, Stoughton, Wis. — F. Winsor 
has returned to his Middlesex School 
after an extended absence in Europe; he 
has been made a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and is a candidate 
for Overseer. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its reunion Com- 
mencement Day, as usual, in Stough- 
ton 23. On the evening before there will 
be a subscription dinner, at a time and 
place to be announced later. — Prof. J. 
D. M. Ford has been elected Foreign 
Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy at Madrid. The Acad- 
emy has also invited him to undertake 
the editorship of one of the masterpieces 
of Spanish literature to be published in 
its “Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
pafioles.” — Prof. H. J. Hughes has 
been appointed by Pres. Lowell as ad- 
viser to the Cambridge Water Board; this 
is in accordance with an agreement re- 
cently made by the Corporation with the 
City of Cambridge whereby the latter 
may call for expert advice on various 
subjects from Harvard professors. — N. 
J. Grin has been traveling lately in this 
country in the interest of “ Potentia,” 
an international organization, the aims of 
which are described in Grin’s contribu- 
tion to the last Class Report. — M. Ost- 
heimer has been made associate in Dis- 
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eases of Children, inthe Medical Depart- 
ment of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, and 
also physician to the Medical Dispensary, 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. — 
C. T. Bond, who is associate judge of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore, is a candi- 
date forthe Harvard Board of Overseers. 
— P. Cabot has formed a law partner- 
ship with H. S. Thompson, ’99, and F. 
A. Eustis, 01, at 18 Tremont St., Boston. 
— A. A. Marsten, formerly in Boston, 
is at 15 Dey St., New York. — H. A. 
Cutler, treasurer and manager of the 
William C. Robinson & Son Co., manu- 
facturers and refiners of lubricating oils, 
has moved from Terre Haute, Ind., to 
523 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago.— M. S. 
Hyman has removed his law offices to 55 
Liberty St., New York. — H. S. Stone, 
of the House Beautiful Co., has moved 
from Chicago to 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York. — The new address of the Blake 
School, of which A. von W. Leslie is 
head master, is 2 45th St., New York; 
the Blake Country School will shortly 
remove from Bronxville to Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.—R. B. Beals writes 
from distant Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, fearing that his copy of the “His- 
tory of the Quindecennial Celebration ” 
may have been side-tracked. Materials 
for such a history have been with the 
Secretary for some time and a special 
volume had been planned; but financial 
considerations made it advisable to post- 
pone the “History” until the publica- 
tion of the next Class Report. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State 8t., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open to the Class on 
Commencement Day as usual. — An- 
nouncements in reference to the annual 
subscription dinner, which takes place 
Commencement week, will be sent to all 
members of the Class. The committee 


elected at the meeting last June to make 
nominations for the vacancy in the Class 
Committee expects to report to the Class 
before this Commencement. — Dr. H. 
F. Hartwell’s address is 9 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston. — P. P. Sharples’s ad- 
dress is $82 Waverley St., Belmont. — 
J. W. Worthington is associated with 
Choate, Hall and Stewart, 60 State St., 
Boston. 
1896. 

J. J. Hayes, Sec., 

112 Water 8t., Boston. 

M. G. Gonterman is assistant attor- 
ney in the Claim Department of the 
N.Y.,N. H. & H. R. R., 42d St., New 
York City. — Rev. G. L. Paine has been 
appointed rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, New Haven, Conn. — Eli 
Joseph is with Joseph Joseph and Bro- 
thers Co., railway supplies, 100 Broad- 
way, New York City. — R. W. Bull is 
assistant general manager of the Tri- 
Bullion Smelting and Development Co., 
Kelly, N. M. — Vernon Monroe is sec- 
retary of the Saurer Motor Co., 380 
Church St., New York City. — W. T. 
Herschel has accepted a position with 
Isthmian Canal Commission; address, 
187 West Edgewood Park, Pittsburg, 
Pa. — R. H. E. Starr died Sept. 8, 1910, 
at New York City. — Changes of ad- 
dress: Archibald Cox, 258 Broadway, 
New York City; W. S. Appleton, 20 
Beacon St., Boston; H. L. Belisle, 23 
Quincy St., Lawrence; H. D. Brown, 105 
Allston St., West Medford; C. E. Colli- 
gan, 524 W. 161 St., New York City; H. 
S. Colton, P. O. Box 118, Passaic, N. J.; 
H. A. Curtis, 103 E. 40th St., New York 
City; Roger Derby, 29 Harvard St., 
Cambridge; J. J. Eaton, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
E. H. Fennessy, Lansdale, Pa.; F. W. 
Griffin, 2008 Washington St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; James Hewins, 216 Summer 
St., Boston; F. L. Hitchcock, 88 Gorham 
St., Cambridge; Leonard Joseph, 400 
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Security Bldg., Galveston, Tex.; J. H. T. 
Martin, 708 Prudential Bldg., Newark, 
N. J.; W. H. MacMann, $28 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain; J. H. Morse, Jr., Box 
425, Englewood, N. J.; E. H. Pratt, 
Worcester; E. P. Sands, Fullerton, Cal.; 
L. DeF. Smith, 373 Park Ave., East 
Orange, N. J.; C. H. Williams, Green- 
wich. — By this time every member of 
the Class should have received and be 
thoroughly acquainted with the plan of 
our coming Quindecennial Celebration. 
Your Committees are making every 
endeavor to make the Celebration a 
great success and it is hoped that all who 
can possibly give up the time to come to 
the Reunion will surely be present. — 
Dr. Thomas James Manahan died at his 
private hospital in Brookline, Feb. 14, 
1911. In College he was prominent in 
athletics playing on the Freshman and 
’Varsity football teams. He received a 
degree of S.B. with the Class, and spent 
his Senior year in the Medical School, 
receiving a degree of M.D. in 1899. He 
was formerly on the staff of the Mass. 
General Hospital and had charge of the 
Crew on their visit to England. During 
the Spanish War he had charge, with 
Dr. Burrell, in fitting out the Hospital 
Ship Bay State. 


1897. 
W. L. Garnison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

S. S. Paschal writes from his home at 
Chevy Chase, Md., after an absence of 
several years in the Hawaiian Islands. 
During his stay at Honolulu he became 
a member of the Hawaiian Bar. He is 
about to go to Europe for a year. — F. 
G. Shaw is manager of the Automobile 
Auction and Sales Co., with offices at 
152 Main St., Cambridge.—G. N. 
Roberts, recently with the Bemis Omaha 
Bag Co., has returned from Omaha to 
Boston, where he is connected with the 





Bemis Bros. Bag Co. — E. W. Capen is 
manager of the Daily Bond Exchange, 
50 Congress St., Boston. — F. A. Bur- 
lingame announces that he will continue 
the practice of the law at 32 Liberty St., 
New York, the firm of Beatty & Bur- 
lingame having been dissolved. — M. S. 
Barber’s home address is 56 Webster St., 
West Newton. — Rev. F. H. Touret 
writes from Grace Church Rectory, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. — W. E. Felton 
is with the American Tel. & Tel. Co., at 
Springfield. —S. Kennedy is about to 
start from his home at Readville, for a 
trip to Japan and the Orient. —S. M. 
Bolster’s home address is Exeter St., 
West Newton. — C. C. Rumrill’s busi- 
ness address is 87 Milk St., Boston. — 
The annual Class Outing will be held 
this year at the Dedham Polo and Coun- 
try Clubs on the Tuesday before Com- 
mencement. Notices will be sent to the 
Class with full particulars. — The direc- 
tors of the Harvard Alumni Association 
have voted to change the scene of the 
exercises on the afternoon of Commence- 
ment Day from Memorial Hall to the 
quadrangle east of Sever Hall, in the 
College Yard. A light luncheon will be 
served in Upper Massachusetts Hall. 
The change will make possible a far 
larger attendance at the exercises with a 
much greater degree of comfort than 
heretofore. — Earlier in this issue is 
printed a memoir of Dr. Walter Remsen 
Brinckerhoff, by Dr. E. E. Southard. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The usual Class spread will be held in 
28 Holworthy, on Commencement Day. 
Following the custom recently insti- 
tuted, 98 will hold an informal joint 
reunion with ’97 and ’99 at the Dedham 
Country Club on Tuesday, June 27. 
Judging from the enthusiasm shown last 
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year at a similar reunion held with ’96 
and ’97, we should all have a fine time; 
it is hoped that everybody who can will 
be present. Notices will be sent to the 
members of the Class giving a little more 
detail as to arrangements that will be 
made. —C. Elmer Bown is asst. city 
solicitor of Pittsburg. — J. W. Prentiss 
was defeated in the finals of the National 
Squash Tennis tournament recently held 
in New York by Alfred Stillman, ’03. 
Prentiss has been elected president of 
the above association. — L. P. Marvin 
has opened offices for the general prac- 
tice of law at 52 Wall St., New York; he 
is associated with Henry S. Hooker, 
Yale, ’98, and F. D. Roosevelt, Harvard, 
04. — Hugh Bancroft has been elected 
a director of the Davis-Daly Copper 
Co. — It is hoped that as many ’98 men 
as possible will turn up at the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs at St. 
Paul. The Classes of ’69 and ’98 will 
again combine forces and challenge any 
teams that other Classes may get to- 
gether and play them at any old thing. 
98 men are also reminded that a special 
98 committee has been formed to re- 
ceive all classmates who may pass 
through Chicago on their way to St. 
Paul. — Thomas Bond, formerly with 
the Columbus News, Columbus, O., is 
with the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. — H. 
deW. Fuller, is an assistant editor of the 
New York Nation and is also connected 
with the teaching staff of Columbia 
University. 
1899. 
ArTuur Apams, Sec., 
Box 5313, Boston. 

Willing Spencer is attached to the 
office of the Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C.— W. H. Conroy is vice- 
president and manager of the New York 
office of the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., 84 William St., New 



































York City. — C. L. Bouvé has formed a 
partnership with W. M. Shurter under 
the firm name of Shurter & Bouvé, 
lawyers, Union Trust Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. — H. S. Thompson is a part- 
ner in the firm of Cabot, Thompson & 
Eustis, at 18 Tremont St., Boston, the 
old firm of Eustis & Thompson having 
dissolved. 
1900. 
ArtuurR Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple Pl., Boston. 

On Jan. 1, F. L. Higginson, Jr., be- 
came a member of the firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., 44 State St., Boston.— 
Derby Farrington’s home address is 30 
W. 59th St., New York City. — Lewis 
Williams’s home address is 18 E. 60th St., 
New York City. — Manning Emery Jr.’s 
home address is 229 Stevens St., Lowell. 
— Paul Blackwelder’s home address is 
1275 Hamilton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. — 
L. T. Baker’s business address is Victor 
Shaw Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 
I.; he is president of the company. — 
Walter Lichtenstein is to spend a year in 
Europe in the interests of the libraries 
of Harvard University, University of 
Chicago, and Northwestern University, 
and the John Crerar Library. — R. C. 
Heath has become a partner of Bigelow, 
Kennard & Co., jewelers, 511 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. — H. K. Boutwell has 
been lecturing at the Tufts Medical 
School on the method of making phys- 
ical examinations. — Norman R. Wil- 
lard’s business address is 88 Pearl 
St., Boston; home address, 73 Adams 
St., Somerville. —W. N. Seaver is 
assistant in the Document Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library. 
— F. A. Thompson’s business address is 
104 S. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. — C. 
O. Swain’s business address is 26 Broad- 
way, New York City; he is assistant at- 
torney of the Standard Oil Co. —R. C. 
Hatch’s home address is 420.Lake Ave., 
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St. Louis, Mo.— Freeman F. Burr’s 
home address is 373 Main St., East 
Haven, Conn.— W. G. Mortland’s busi- 
ness address is Mortland, Clark & Co., 
602-03 Fitzsimons Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
—J. C. Bartlett’s business address’ is 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. — 
Henry B. Baldwin’s address is 43 
St. Botolph St., Boston. — Jacob War- 
saw’s business address is 721 Missouri 
Ave., Columbia, Mo.—J. M. Ray- 
nolds is studying music in Boston; ad- 
dress, 117 St. Botolph St. — J. F. Mos- 
by is secretary and treasurer of the Pa- 
cific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., Victoria, 
B. C.—H. J. Colburn is professor of 
history at Southwestern State Normal 
School, California, Pa. — C. R. Taylor’s 
home address is 31 Pelton St., West Rox- 
bury. —S. A. Johnston’s home address 
is 224 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. — R. L. Gerry’s address is P. O. 
Box 1820, New York City. — Edmund 
Heard’s home address is 150 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. —F. C. Kidner is attending 
orthopedic surgeon at the Children’s 
Free Hospital at Detroit, Mich.; his 
home address is Alhambra Apartments, 
Detroit, and his office 32 Adams Ave., 
West. — W. L. Collins is president of 
the Boston City Council. — Ernest 
Sachs has been appointed associate in 
surgery at Washington University Medi- 
cal School at St. Louis; he is to be first 
assistant to the professor in surgery and 
in charge of neurological surgery. — H. 
T. v. Dusen’s address is 250 W. 22d St., 
New York City. — G.C. Kimball is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. —W. M. Chad- 
bourne is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Intercollegiate Civic League. 
— G. P. Campbell’s home address is 44 
Sacramento St., Cambridge. —D. F. 
Carpenter is president of the Rocky 
Mountain Harvard Club. — Marshall 
Stimson has been reélected secretary of 


the Harvard Club of Southern Califor- 
nia. — W. P. Macleod’s address is 101 
W. 58th St., New York City. —R. L. 
Mason’s home address is 25 Dayton St., 
Worcester. — W. L. Holt’s address is 
Lorettostrasse 2, Freiburg i. Br., Ger- 
many; he is attending the university 
there, paying special attention to socio- 
logy and biology. He is vice-president 
of the American Society of Medical So- 
ciology. — G. F. Furlong is with J. C. 
Mackintosh & Co., brokers, 23 St. John 
St., Montreal, Can. — Sydney Stewart 
Williams died at Chicago, IIl., on Nov. 
29, 1910. After leaving Harvard he 
spent much time in extensive travel 
through Europe. For two years his work 
was in a mechanical laboratory in Lon- 
don, England. Then he filled various 
positions with the Rock Island R. R., 
finally becoming assistant engineer in 
charge of bridges and culverts. Much of 
his time was devoted to experimental 
work and he obtained patents for sev- 
eral inventions. When he died he was 
with the Whiting Foundry Co., at Har- 
vey, Ill., giving most of his attention to 
internal combustion engines and valves. 
He was interested in art andin his leisure 
moments did some painting himself. He 
was also fond of out-of-door sports and 
was a member of the Onwentsia Coun- 
try, Chicago Athletic, Chevy Chase 
Country, Pasadena Country, and other 
clubs. — John Chandler Bancroft Davis 
died of typhoid fever at New York City 
on June 11, 1910. Since leaving College 
he had been continuously in the employ 
of the Standard Trust Co., in New York, 
rising to be receiving-teller. He was a 
prominent member of the Knickerbocker 
Club. His interest in sport was keen, 
and it was his habit to go two or three 
times a year to Maine and Canada for 
hunting and fishing. — C. E. Klise’s ad- 
dress is R. F. D. 2, Selah, Wash.; he has 
a 40-acre fruit ranch in the Yakima Val- 
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ley there. — F. G. Barry is secretary of 
Ellwanger & Barry, horticulturists, and 
of Ellwanger & Barry Realty Co., at 
Rochester, N. Y. — C. K. Meschter, in 
addition to being asst. professor in 
English at Lehigh University, is head of 
the department of English at the Mo- 
ravian College for Women at Bethlehem, 
Pa. — Aaron Davis is in business for 
himself as a note-broker at 53 State St., 
Boston. — H. L. Hughes is sales man- 
ager and resident engineer of the United 
States Steel Produce Co., Mutual Life 
Bldg., Sydney, New South Wales; his 
post-office address there is Box 384. — 
Edward Gray is living in Groton; his ad- 
dress is Somerset Club, Boston. — R. de 
B. Boardman has formed a partnership 
with T. D. Boardman and Reginald 
Boardman in the general real estate busi- 
ness, with offices at 56 Ames Building, 
Boston. — A. F. Gotthold has become a 
member of the law firm of Corbitt & 
Stern, International Bank Bldg., 60 
Wall St., New York City. — F. M. Wil- 
der’s home address is 100 Central Park, 
Hyde Park. — C. W. Goodrich is vice- 
president of the New England Associa- 
tion of Chemistry Teachers.—C. S. 
Oakman is president of the Harvard 


Club of Michigan. — In March, W. P.’ 


Eaton addressed the Yale Phi Beta 
Kappa on the “Educated Man and the 
Practical Theatre.’”’ — The first issue of 
The Trend, a new magazine of which 
Frank Hendrick, ’98, is the editor, con- 
tains a musical article by J. P. Sanborn, 
a story by R. M. McCurdy, and a dra- 
matic article by W. P. Eaton, who also 
has a story in the May number of Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


1901. 
H. B. Crank, Sec., 
5 Nassau 8t., New York, N. Y. 
On April 14, 27 members of the Class 
of 1901, residing in and about New York 


City, met and dined together informally 
at the Harvard Club. Plans for the 
Decennial were discussed and it was de- 
cided that the members of the Class 
going to the Decennial would all go to- 
gether on the Fall River Line, leaving 
New York Sunday night, arriving in 
Boston Monday morning en masse. — 
J. K. Robinson is manager of the New 
York office of the National Match Co., 
437 Marbridge Bldg., Broadway & 34th 
St., New York City. — Dr. W. B. Swift 
and Dr. E. D. H. Swift have opened an 
office at 110 Bay State Road, Boston, 
for the practice of medicine. — Rev. 
Gibson Bell’s address is St. Stephen’s 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. — G. E. 
Huggins’s address is, residence, 46 Union 
St., Montclair, N. J., office, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. — A. E. Corbin’s 
address is care Packard Motor Car Co., 
1861 Broadway, New York City; he is 
assistant sales manager. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Harold Bullard is in the real estate 
business in New York City. — Joseph 
Cudahy is vice-pres. of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., and has moved from Oma- 
ha to Chicago. — B. W. Dudley is Ist 
vice-pres. and general manager of the 
Indian Refining Co., Cincinnati, O. — 
H. C. Dudley has resigned from his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Oliver 
Mining Co., at Coleraine, and will travel 
for two or three years in South Africa. — 
Oscar Cooper is a member of the firm of 
Cooper, Gray & Cooper, Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. — G. S. Franklin is 
associated with the law firm of Spooner 
& Cotton, 32 Liberty St., New York 
City. — L. L. Green is practising law; 
address, State Mutual Bldg., Worcester. 
— Halstead Lindsley is in partnership 
with Robert Livermore, 00, under the 
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firm name of Lindsley & Livermore, 
mining engineers, 60 State St., Boston. 
— J. O. Low is in the bond business un- 
der the firm name of Low, Dixon & Co., 
37 Wall St., New York City. — A. H. 
Morse is a partner in the law firm of 
Cowherd, Ingraham, Durham & Morse, 
Kansas City, Mo. — J. L. Motley is a 
partner in the law firm of Storey, Thorn- 
dike, Palmer & Dodge, 53 State St., 
Boston. — Russell Sturgis is with the 
C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., at Keokuk, Ia. — 
Percy deM. Betts is a bond salesman 
with Clark, Dodge & Co., 51 Wall St., 
New York City. — H. Bullard is with 
Pease & Ellemair, 340 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

A. M. Brown and J. L. Peabody are 
practising architecture at 389 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, in the firm of Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown. — R. Derby is prac- 
tising medicine at 925 Park Ave., New 
York City. —G. Draper is practising 
medicine at the Rockefeller Hospital, 
66th St., New York City. —S. N. Fors- 
man is treasurer of the Maple Valley 
Logging Co., 119 Perkins Bldg., Tacoma, 
Wash. — R. P. Kernan is practising law 
in Utica, N. Y. — W. Kittredge is prac- 
tising law at 18 Tremont St., Boston. — 
D. W. Knowlton is in the law firm of 
Smith & Knowlton, 516 Mining Ex- 
change Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. — 
A. Notman, P. O. Box 1062, Bisbee, 
Ariz., is a mining engineer. —R. W. 
Page and R. W. Pumpelly are raising 
cotton at Jackson Springs, N. C. — F. 
B. Riggs, 2425 West View Ave., Seattle, 
Wash., is a naval engineer.—J. L. 
White, Houston, Tex., is assistant pur- 
chasing agent and stationer of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico R.R. Co., and 
of three other railroads affiliated. — W. 


P. Wolcott is with the Staples Coal Co., 
40 Central St., Boston. — Richard 
Eddy Hammond died of pneumonia, 
Feb. 6, 1911, at Tucson, Ariz. He had 
been ill with consumption for the last six 
years of his life, and had been compelled 
to retire from business. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
415 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. H. Beals is a member of the law 
firm of Strebel, Corey and Tubbs, 814 
Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. — F. 
D. Roosevelt has opened an office for the 
general practice of law at 52 Wall St., 
New York City. — Albert de Roode is 
practising law at 52 Wall St., New York 
City. — Rev. V. Van M. Beede is in 
charge of St. Paul’s Mission, Mancos, 
Colo. — F. W. Bird has been appointed 
by Pres. Taft to be Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise for the port of New York. — 
Julian Garrett is with the firm of Crafts, 
Lee and Gallinger, land and business 
exchange, Edmonton, Alberta, Can.— 
H. C. Davidson, formerly employed in 
the Boston office of the Library Bureau, 
is in the New York office at 316 
Broadway; his home address is 4 Edge- 
mont Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. — 
F. W. Catlett has recently been ap- 
pointed private secretary to Mayor 
Billing, of Seattle, Wash.; he still main- 
tains his law offices at 414 New York 
Bldg., Seattle, but his official address is 
now The Municipal Building. — Leonard 
Carpenter and Alfred S. V. Carpenter 
own and manage the Veritas Orchards in 
the Rogue River Valley, Ore. Leonard 
Carpenter has recently been elected 
president of the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment League.— Gordon Fair- 
child is on his way to the Philippine 
Islands, where he intends to continue 
the practice of law, with headquarters 
in Manila. 
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1905. 
S. N. Hinck.ey, Sec., 
166 E. 6ist St., New York, N. Y. 

The Class Reports will be ready about 
June 10. Members of the Class who do 
not receive them by June 16 should write 
to Samuel N. Hinckley, care of White, 
Weld & Company, 5 Nassau St., New 
York City. — Ample arrangements are 
being made to take care of the 1905 men 
who come on to the Sexennial. A splen- 
did program has been provided, and it 
is hoped that as many men as possible, 
especially those in the West, will come. 
Those men who have doubts about be- 
ing cared for should write to Ray Ove- 
son, at 60 State St., or to Sidney Curtis, 
at 50 State St., Boston. — J. I. B. Larned 
is studying for the ministry at the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, Cambridge. 
— Robert Winsor, Jr., has just re- 
turned from a business and pleasure trip 
with his father in California. — Ray- 
mond Oveson has decided to become a 
gentleman farmer, in addition to prac- 
tising law; henceforward he may be 
found at Southborough. — A. S. Wiener 
has recently formed a stock exchange 
firm under the name of Joseph and Wie- 
ner, 25 Broad St., New York City. — 
G. G. Steele was burned to death at the 
Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa., on 
April15,1911. Steele was with this com- 
pany for four years as chemist, and as- 
sistant to the head of the Open Hearth 
department. In this time he was very 
successful, having been promoted rapid- 
ly. He was the first official ever killed at 
the works, and his loss is keenly felt by 
all of the officials. His wife survives him. 
— W. C. Coleman has formed a partner- 
ship with W. A. Parker, 96, and R.Mars- 
den Smith, L. S. 1900, for the practice of 
law, under the firm name Smith, Parker 
& Coleman, B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. — W. B. Blake is with The 
Independent, 180 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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1906. 
Nicuo.as KELLey, Sec., 
62 William 8t., New York, N. Y. 

The Class luncheon on Commence- 
ment Day, as for several years past, will 
be held in Holworthy 24.— Homer 
Taft Read died of typhoid fever in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., April 28, after an illness of 
about six weeks. He was in the employ 
of the Sizer Lumber Co., of New York, 
as a forestry engineer and was taken sick 
while at work in Georgia. A more com- 
plete account of his career will appear in 
this column in the next issue. — W. W. 
Corlett is in the law department of the 
United States Steel Co., 71 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.— W. E. Hooper is 
with the Railway Age Gazette, 81 Ful- 
ton St., New York, N. Y. —R. L. Hale 
has given up the general practice of law 
in Chicago and is now in the public rela- 
tions department of the American Bell 
Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., New York, 
N. Y. —J. R. Lazenby is practising law 
at 57 Equitable Bldg., Boston; home ad- 
dress, 57 Breed St., Lynn. — S. W. Stern 
has been elected second vice-president 
of Lehman, Stern & Co., Ltd., cotton 
factors and commission merchants, New 
Orleans, La. — C. P. Wood is teaching 
history of music, harmony, and composi- 
tion at Denison University, Granville, 
O., and also conducting a choral society 
and the Denison Conservatory. 


1907. 

Joon Reyrnotps, Sec., 

2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Members of the Class located in and 
around Boston held a very successful 
smoker on April 25, at the University 
Club, Boston. It is planned to hold a 
similar smoker in New York very short- 
ly.— W. C. Ryan is Carl Schurz Fellow 
in Germanics at Columbia, and is also 
editor of a paper at Nutley, N. J. — H. 
W. Bell has been appointed curator of 
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Numismatic Literature in the College 
Library, from Feb. 1, 1911.—F. C. 
Nieweg is head of the Department of 
English in the Southern and Manual 
Training High Schools of Philadelphia, 
Pa. —E. D. Biggers is dramatic critic 
for the Boston Traveler, and is also 
writing special articles. — J. K. Stone is 
with Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
1234 North State St., Chicago, Ill. — 
N. O’Conor is in the Harvard Graduate 
School, specializing in English. — H. W. 
Durant is practising law in the office of 
Nathan Matthews, Tremont Building, 
Boston. — L. W. Churchill is represent- 
ing the brokerage firm of Spencer, Trask 
& Co., at 708 Slater Bldg., Worcester. — 
G. A. Schneider is practising law in the 
office of Rubens, Fischer & Morse, 1430 
Corn Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; his 
home address is 4744 Magnolia Ave., 
Chicago. — M. S. Kimball is connected 
with the Curtis Publishing Co., as dis- 
trict manager in the Agents’ Division; 
his home address is 917 North 63d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — J. M. R. Lyeth is 
living at 23 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
— The Secretary frequently hears of 
members of the Class who are looking 
for positions. If those classmates who 
have business positions that they desire 
to fill would communicate with him, he 
might be able to give them the names of 
some 1907 men who would be glad to get 
the work. 
1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Box D., Cambridge. 

R. G. Carpenter has been appointed 
on the staff of Gov. Bass, ’96, of New 
Hampshire; his legal residence is Hills- 
boro, N. H., but he is engaged with his 
father in the real estate business at 59 
Temple Pl., Boston. — Philip Edwards 
is manager of the Alunite Consolidated 
Mining Co., Las Vegas, Nev. — A. B. 
Mason is with Stone and Webster Cor- 
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poration, located at Sumner, Wash. — 
G. A. McKay, who is with the Founda- 
tion Co., has moved to Helena, Mont. — 
F. J. A. Doherty is a chemist with the 
Procter and Gamble Soap Works at Port 
Ivory, Staten Island, N. Y.—P. N. 
Garland is secretary to G. M. Lane, ’81, 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State St., 
Boston. — L. D. Cox, who was for a 
short time resident landscape architect 
to the city of Boulder, Colo., and for the 
past two years has been associated with 
T. G. Phillips, landscape architect, of 
Detroit, Mich., has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Los An- 
geles park system; address, General De- 
livery, Los Angeles, Cal. — Maynard 
Hutchinson is with the W. H. McElwain 
Co., shoe manufacturers, 348 Congress 
St., Boston. — W. D. Robbins is third 
secretary of the American Embassy at 
Paris; he has been private secretary to 
the American ministers in Lisbon and in 
Buenos Aires. 
1909. 
A. G. Caste, See., 
1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

T. Briggs has been appointed inspect- 
or in charge of the Schoen Steel Wheel 
Works at McKees Rocks, Pa. — G. B. 
Bacon is with the A. C. Lawrence Leath- 
er Co., 95 South St., Boston. — E. S. 
Pleasanton has moved to Philadelphia, 
where his address is 2009 Pine St. — F. 
P. Huckins has changed his business ad- 
dress to 40 Central St., Boston. — A. W. 
Sampson is with the Rice and Hutchins 
Shoe Co., High St., Boston. —C. C. 
Lilly is in Osaka, Japan, teaching Eng- 
lish in some of the public schools and 
conducting some work under the direc- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A. — W. S. Brooks 
and E. M. Davis are growing fruit in 
Shirley; their permanent address is 
R. F. D. No. 1. — H. Goepper has been 
appointed asst. treasurer of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research in 
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New York City, having recently finished 
a course in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration.—F. L. Arey’s 
address has been changed to Falmouth 
and St. Paul Sts., Boston. — F. Schenck 
has been elected a member of the Libra- 
ry Committee of the Oxford Union So- 
ciety. He plans to return to the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences in the 
fall.— The following men have been 
married, the details of which will be 
found in the regular list of marriages: 
S. C. Adams, T. S. Ross, W. F. Whittier 
(formerly known as Whitcher, but he 
has recently changed his name). — The 
Class Committee wishes to announce 
that the 1909 headquarters on Com- 
mencement Day, June 28, will be Thayer 
51. The changes in the plans of the 
Alumni Association for the events of the 
day are recorded on another page. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the 1911 
Class Day is. Thursday, June 22, and 
the Yale baseball game on Soldier’s Field 
Friday, June 23. — R. M. Middlemass 
has given up the insurance business and 
has gone on the stage. He is at pre- 
sent with the Castle Square Theatre 
Stock Co. in Boston, where he expects to 
remain during the summer before taking 
a position in New York for the coming 
season. — H. E. Porter is the New Eng- 
land representative for The Housewife, 
with offices at 201 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. — K. C. Cate expects to return to 
Boston this spring and go into the insur- 
ance business; he has been teaching in 
California during the year.—J. E. 
Garusey has returned from Paris, where 
he has been studying art since gradua- 
tion. He is associated with an archi- 
tectural and rural decorating firm in 
White Plains, N. Y. 
1910. 
C. C. Lirtie, See., 
5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Class held an informal dinner at 





Louis’ Café in Boston on April 28 which 
was attended by about 110 men. The 
affair was very successful, great enthu- 
siasm being shown. Short speeches were 
made by C. Dunham, 3d, St. John Per- 
ret, L. M. Little, R. W. Hall, H. Bryant, 
P. W. Carter, and others. At the end 
of the dinner a Class toast was read by 
E. T. E. Hunt, and the affair broke up, 
about one third of the men attending the 
theatre in a body. The affair was so 
successful that it is hoped that it will be 
made annual. — H. W. Rowse is at the 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. — R. 
F. Busher is a traveling auditor for the 
Pittsburg Coal Co., with headquarters 
at 1029 Hill St., McKeesport, Pa. — J. 
B. Sumner is substitute instructor of 
chemistry and biology at Mt. Allison 
College, Sackville, N. B. — H. S. Apple- 
ton is teaching English at the Country 
School for Boys, Baltimore, Md. — F. 
W. Kingman is superintendent of schools 
at Walpole. — John Tyler is with the 
Mutual Nat. Bank of Boston. — A. S. 
Burnham, is at the Stark Mills, Man- 
chester, N. H. — J. L. Binda has been 
appointed American vice-consul at 
Salonika, Turkey. —G. H. Crosbie is 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. of Milwaukee, as special agent, with 
offices at 79 Milk St., Boston. — A. R. 
Nield is with the Warner Cotton Mills, 
Newburyport; his home address is 10 
High St., Newburyport.— W. T. S. 
Jones, formerly secretary to G. C. Ward, 
’98, in Porto Rico, is now secretary to 
Mr. Sloane of W. and J. Sloane, 884 
Broadway, New York; home address, 
118 E. 18th St. — E. C. Bleeker is with 
the Smith-Powers Logging Co. at Marsh- 
field, Ore.—J.S. Gittings, Jr., issecretary 
to the Hon. E. V. Morgan, 90, United 
States Minister to Portugal. —G. L. 
Warren is secretary of a joint depart- 
ment of the Associated Charities of Bos- 
ton and the Boston Provident Associa- 
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tion for Helping Homeless Men, 43 
Hawkins St., Boston. — J. A. Fisher is 
with the Plimpton Press, Norwood. — 
J. R. Sheehan is with the Burton-Pierce 
Co., wholesale clothiers, 68 Essex St., 
Boston. 
1911. 
J. A. SwEETSER, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

G. E. Judd is secretary to Hon. A. J. 
Peters, ’95, Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts. — C. D. Burrage, Jr., is with 
Stone and Webster, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., is in the 
office of Obrion and Russell, general 
insurance agents, 108 Water St., Boston. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Leonard Parker Kinnicutt, p ’82, died 
at Worcester, Mass., Feb. 6, after several 
months’ illness, of tuberculosis. He was 
born at Worcester, May 22, 1854, and 
was the son of Francis Harrison and 
Elizabeth Waldo (Parker) Kinnicutt. 
Educated in the public schools of Wor- 
cester, he studied chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
receiving the degree of S.B. in 1875. He 
then went to Germany, where he was for 
four years under Bunsen (Heidelberg), 
Hempel (Dresden) and Kekulé (Bonn). 
He spent the academic year 1879-80 at 
Johns Hopkins University, and was for a 
few months private assistant to Wolcott 
Gibbs at Cambridge. From 1880 to 1883 
he was assistant in quantitative analysis 
at Harvard, studied in the Graduate 
School, and received the degree of S.D. 
in 1882. In 1883 he was appointed as- 
sistant professor at the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, became professor in 
1886, and director of the chemical labor- 
atory in 1892. His life-work was in the 
application of chemistry to sanitary 
problems, and his contributions to the 
questions of water supply and sewage 
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disposal raised him to the front rank of 
sanitary chemists. In the treatment of 
sewage he was especially conversant 
with modern methods through frequent 
visits to foreign countries, and his pro- 
fessional advice was constantly sought in 
questions of litigation on this as well as 
on other sanitary matters. Since 1903 he 
had been consulting chemist to the Con- 
necticut Sewage Commission. His pa- 
pers on this subject were numerous, and 
he published in 1910, in collaboration 
with C. E. A. Winslow and R. W. Pratt, 
a treatise on “Sewage Disposal.” He 
had been appointed president of the sec- 
tion of hygiene at the international con- 
gress of applied chemistry to be held in 
Washington in 1912. He was a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
of which he was a vice-president in 1904, 
American Society of Bacteriologists, 
American Chemical Society, of which he 
was chairman of the Northeastern Sec- 
tion in 1902, New England Water Works 
Association, Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, the London and German Chemical 
Societies, and the Association of Man- 
agers of Sewage Disposal Works in Eng- 
land. He belonged to the St. Botolph 
Club of Boston and to the Bohemians 
and other social clubs of Worcester. He 
was married in 1885 to Louise Hoar 
Clarke, daughter of Dr. Henry Clarke of 
Worcester, who died in 1892. In 1898 he 
married Frances A. Clark, daughter of 
Josiah H. Clark, of Worcester, who sur- 
vives him. In his professional relations 
Dr. Kinnicutt was distinguished *by his 
energy, good sense and helpfulness, 
never sparing himself in his efforts for 
the benefit of the community and his 
associates. Socially, his geniality and 
cordial sympathy made him a delightful 
companion and won for him a wide circle 
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of friends throughout the country, who 
hold him in affectionate remembrance. 
— C. R. Sanger, ’81. 

Hon. Levi Warner, L. S., 58, a former 
member of Congress, died at his home in 
Norwalk, Conn., on April 13, 1911. 

Prof. R. S. Tarr, s 91, of Cornell, will 
spend the summer in Alaska as joint 
leader with Prof. Martin, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, of an expedition sent 
out by the National Geographical Soci- 
ety for the further study of Alaskan 
glaciers. The party will start in June. 

Dr. James Daly, m ’69, an old resident 
of Lowell, died March 21, 1911, at his 
home there, after a short illness of pneu- 
monia. He was a well-known practising 
physician of the city at one time, but for 
many years past has devoted his entire 
time to the care of his property. He was 
a graduate of Trinity College, Ireland, 
and of the Harvard Medical School. He 
was born in Ireland and came to this 
country when a young man. His wife, 
two sons, John and James, Jr., and two 
daughters, Mary J. and Catherine Daly, 
survive him. 

Dr. George Parcher, m ’10, has been 
appointed assistant surgeon in the U. S. 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice. He is stationed at Ellis Island, 
New York Harbor. Dr. Parcher came 
from Ellsworth, Me. He was graduated 
from Bowdoin in 1906. Since last sum- 
mer he has been employed as assistant 
physician at the hospital for the insane 
at Danvers. 

Dr. E. P. Laskey, m 09, has begun to 
practise medicine in Haverhill; office 
address, Simonds & Adams Bildg., 
Merrimack St. 

H. L. Gideon, p ’06, recently returned 
from a four weeks’ lecture tour in the 
Middle West; his topics were musical. 

Pres. Taft has appointed W. H. Lewis, 
l ’95, of Boston, Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States. 





Dr. Edward Hitchcock, m 53, died at 
Amherst on Feb. 15. He was the oldest 
member of the Amherst faculty, both in 
years and length of service. He was the 
son of Rev. Edward Hitchcock, third 
president of Amherst, and was born in 
Amherst, May 23, 1828. His mother was 
Mrs. Orra (White) Hitchcock. He fitted 
for college in Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, was graduated from Amherst 
in 1849, and from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1853. For several years he 
taught elocution and natural science at 
Williston. He gave up his position and 
was studying comparative anatomy in 
1861 as a private pupil of the curator of 
the British Museum when he was called 
to take charge of the department of phy- 
sical education and hygiene at Amherst. 
He could well be called the father of 
college gymnasiums, for, while he did not 
originate the idea, it was through him 
that they were made a success. He pub- 
lished “‘ Hitchcock’s Anatomy and Phy- 
siology”” and numerous pamphlets in 
connection with his work. In 1860 Bar- 
rett Gymnasium, the first building of its 
kind in the country, was built. In his 
work in the gymnasium, Dr. Hitchcock 
developed his department to its present 
condition, and, with its natatorium, 
gymnasium, athletic field, skating-rink, 
and hospital, it ranks with the best in 
the country. From the first he took the 
lead in the work of promoting the phys- 
ical training of college students and kept 
it to the end of his life. He was always 
popular with both the undergraduates 
and the alumni. He had been connected 
with the college as boy and adult longer 
than any other person. He was the first 
child to be baptized in the college church, 
of which he became a member in 1862, 
and had been for many years a deacon. 
His life was devoted to public service in 
the town and in the State as member of 
the State Board of Charities, a trustee of 
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Williston Seminary and of Mt. Holyoke 
College, president of the Old Home 
Week Association, historian and director 
of the Amherst Historical Society, direct- 
or of the First Nat. Bank and of the 
Amherst Water Co. He leaves a widow, 
four sons— Edward Hitchcock, Jr., 
M.D., of Boston, Charles N. Hitchcock 
of Holyoke, Dr. John S. Hitchcock of 
Northampton, and Albert W. Hitchcock 
of New York City — and three daugh- 
ters, Caroline J. Hitchcock of Meriden, 
Conn., Jane E. Hitchcock of New York 
City, and Lucy C. Hitchcock of Amherst. 

Max Thelen, L. S., 06, is attorney of 
the California State Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

P. S. Marden, / ’98, is editor of the 
Courier-Citizen of Lowell. 

J. R. McKissick, / ’09, is assistant 
editor of the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch. 

E. P. Frost, p ’08, is instructor in 
psychology at Yale. 

John Lee Carroll, L. S. ’49, governor 
of Maryland from 1876 to 1880, died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., on Feb. 
27, after a long illness. He was the great- 
grandson of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, who signed the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. He was born 
in Homewood, near Baltimore, on his 
grandfather’s estate, Sept. 30, 1830. He 
began his education at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, thence he went to Georgetown 
College, thence to Mount St. Mary’s, 
near Emmittsburg. He then spent a 
year in the Law School of Harvard, and 
returning to Baltimore, entered the law 
office of Brown & Brune, and was after- 
ward admitted to the bar in 1851. He 
went to New York to practise law, and 
accepted the position of deputy clerk 
and ex-officio United States commis- 
sioner under Judge Betts. His father, 
Charles Carroll, died in 1862, leaving 
him sole executor of his estate. He then 
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returned, after residing two years in New 
York, to his old home. He began his 
public career as early as 1851, when he 
was a candidate for the legislature, but 
was defeated by the Know Nothing party. 
He was first elected in 1867 from his 
county to the legislature, and after 
serving four years was reélected in 1871. 
His last public service before becoming 
governor was in the Senate of Maryland. 
He always advocated the interests of 
Baltimore. It was mainly through his 
efforts that certain laws which tended 
toward the restriction of Baltimore 
trade were repealed. Among these were 
the inspection laws, which required that 
flour, wood, etc., should be inspected by 
officers appointed by the governor. In 
his administration from 1876 to 1880 oc- 
curred the famous Baltimore and Ohio 
R.R. strike, one of the greatest in rail- 
road history. Federal aid had to be 
sought before the strike was broken. 
Gov. Carroll was twice married, first to 
Miss Anita Phelps of New York, and in 
1877 to Miss Mary Carter Thompson of 
Staunton, Va. Three daughters and three 
sons survive — the Countess De Ker- 
gorley and the Baroness La Grange of 
Paris, Mrs. Robbins of New York, Royal 
and Philip Carroll of New York, and 
Charles Carroll of Paris. 

Dr. W. H. Keleher, m ’92, of Woburn, 
is medical examiner of the district com- 
prising Woburn, Winchester, Lexington, 
and Burlington. 

A complimentary dinner at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, was given to Dr. C. A. 
Brackett, d ’73, on March 25. Dr. 
Brackett was born in Lempster, N. H., 
Jan. 2, 1850, the son of Joseph and Lydia 
Lucretia (Hunt) Brackett, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of the town 
and under the direction of his parents. 
He was graduated from Harvard Dental 
School in 1873 and practised his profes- 
sion thereafter in Newport. He was an 
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instructor in dental therapeutics in Har- 
vard from 1874 to 1880, and assistant 
professor from 1880 to 1883. He was 
appointed professor of dental pathology 
and therapeutics in 1883, and served in 
that capacity until 1890, and since that 
time he has taught dental pathology. 
Dr. Brackett was president of the Rhode 
Island State Board of Registration in 
Dentistry from 1888 to 1897, a delegate 
to the International Medical Congress in 
London in 1881, to the Ninth Interna- 
tional Medical Congress in Washington 
in 1887, and a delegate to the World’s Co- 
lumbian Dental Congress at Chicago in 
1893. He is a member of the corporation 
of the Newport Hospital, was chairman 
of the committee which drafted a city 
charter for Newport in 1906, is a trustee 
of the People’s Fred Public Library and 
an officer and member of various business 
organizations. He is a member of the 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts dental societies, of the 
New York Odontological Society, the 
New York Institute of Somatology, the 
American Dental Association, and of the 
New England Dental Society and the 
American Academy of Dental Science, 
in both of which he served as president. 
He has also been president of the 
Rhode Island Harvard Club. 

G. W. Pearson, L. S., ’87, is adjutant- 
general of Mass. 

E. T. P. Graham, s ’00, has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Fitzgerald architect 
of the Boston City Hall Annex. 

Henry Farnam Dimock, L.S., ’63, died 
on April 10, 1911, at his home in New 
York City. He was born on March 28, 
1842, the son of Dr. Timothy and Laura 
F. (Booth) Dimock, in South Coventry, 
Conn., where his father was for many 
years a practising physician. He went to 
school in Easthampton, Mass., gradu- 
ated from Yale with high honors in 1863, 
and studied at the Harvard Law School. 





At New Haven, he roomed with the late 
William C. Whitney, and the two were 
long closely associated. They practised 
law together for many years in New 
York, in the firm of Dimock & Whitney, 
and Dimock married his friend’s sister, 
Miss Susan C. Whitney, daughter of the 
late Gen. James S. Whitney of Boston. 
Mr. Dimock finally gave up the prac- 
tice of law to become agent of the Metro- 
politan Steamship Co., which place he 
held until recently. For more than six 
years heserved as Commissioner of Docks 
for the City of New York, and he was one 
of several distinguished men appointed 
by Gov. Tilden in 1875 to devise a plan 
for the government of the cities of the 
State. He was president of the McCall 
Ferry Power Co., and director in the 
following companies: Boston and Maine 
R.R. Co., Dominion Coal Co., Dominion 
Iron and Steel Co., New York Loan and 
Improvement Co., and Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., and was at the same time a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the United States “Lloyds.” In 1899 he 
was elected to the Yale Corporation, and 
reélected to that body at the end of his 
term in 1905. Lately he gave up much of 
his time to go to New Haven twice a 
month to attend the meetings of the 
Prudential Committee, of which also he 
was a member. Mr. Dimock belonged to 
the University, Manhattan, Metropoli- 
tan, Downtown, Barnard, Lawyers’, and 
Democratic Clubs of New York City. 
His wife and one daughter, Mrs. Cary T. 
Hutchinson, survive him. 

The Mikado has created Count J. 
Komura, | ’77, Japanese Ambassador to 
France, a marquis. 

Gov. Foss has appointed H. F. Nick- 
erson, L.S., 97, associate justice of the 
district court, Fall River. 

On Jan. 28 F. H. Hammill, / 04, began 
his duties as judge of the Bristol, R. I., 
district court. 
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Dr. Nathaniel Leo Niles, m 05, died 
March 23, 1911, in Providence, R. I., after 
several months’ illness. He received his 
early education in the private and public 
schools of Providence, graduating from 
the English High School in 1895 and en- 
tering Brown University the following 
fall. He tookhis A.B. in 1899. Aftera year 
at the Harvard Medical School, he as- 
sumed the principalship of the Wakefield 
grammar school, a position he held for two 
years. He resumed his medical course at 
Harvard University and received his de- 
gree in 1905. For the succeeding 16 
months he was interne at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, following which he began the 
practice of medicine at 752 North Main 
St., at the same time receiving an ap- 
pointment as radiologist at the hospital. 
During his college courses he proved 
himself to be a student of exceptional 
ability. He was a member of the Provi- 
dence Medical Society, to which he had 
contributed many scientific papers, and 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital Staff Associa- 
tion, Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Catholic Club of Rhode Island, 
Phi Kappa Fraternity of Brown Uni- 
versity and La Salle Council, Knights 
of Columbus. 

A. H. Wilde, p 99, professor of history 
at Northwestern University, has been 
elected president of the University of 
Arizona. He will succeed K. C. Bab- 
cock, p ’96, who is in the Bureau of 
Education at Washington. 

Dr. James Crowley Donoghue, m ’97, 
shot himself in a fit of mental aberration 
and died at Georgetown, on Feb. 26. He 
was born there Oct. 9, 1864, the son of 
Dennis and Sarah Molloy Donoghue. 
After graduating from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1897 he was house 
physician at the Mass. General Hospi- 
tal. From 1899 to 1906 he was instructor 
in histology at the Harvard Medical 
School. He was also connected with the 


Boston Dispensary and St. Mary’s In- 
fant Asylum, and he had an office for 
private practice at 236 Newbury St., 
Boston. He had latterly showed serious 
symptoms of overwork. His brother, 
Dr. F. D. Donoghue, m 94, is a surgeon 
in Boston. 

Charles Wesley Grace, a second year 
student in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, dropt dead from 
heart disease in Worcester on Feb 25 
last. He was 25 years old. He was born 
in Worcester, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Grace. He graduated from 
the English High School in 1906 and 
three years later from Clark College. He 
entered the Harvard Graduate Business 
School in the fall of 1909 and would have 
graduated this spring. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of contribu- 
tions to the daily press. 

“The compact volume, ‘Inheritance 
Taxes for Investors’ (Boston News 
Bureau Co.), by Hugh Bancroft, ’97, isa 
reprint of articles published in the Bos- 
ton News Bureau in February and 
March, 1911. Its object is to show ‘in- 
vestors how seriously they may be af- 
fected by the inheritance tax laws of 
every State in the country, as well as the 
one in which they happen to live.’ To 
indicate how the book may be used, the 
case may be assumed of X dying a resi- 
dent of New York, leaving 10,000 shares 
of stock in the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway Company. The list of cor- 
porations (at p. 126) shows this company 
to be chartered in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
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and Michigan. The four States speci- 
fied all have inheritance tax laws. Re- 
ferring to these in sequence, and assum- 
ing the estate is to pass to collaterals or 
strangers to the blood, we find that New 
York will impose a tax of nearly 25 per 
cent, because the decedent was a resi- 
dent and figured roughly on its gradu- 
ated scale on a value of above one mil- 
lion. Illinois will impose a tax of 10 per 
cent, because it chartered the railway 
company; Wisconsin and Michigan will 
imapose a tax of 15 per cent, and 5 per 
cent for like reasons. A possible total of 
55 per cent is thus made up which these 
four States claim the right to appropri- 
ate of the New York resident’s property. 
It is true that Michigan has not fully 
waked up to the means of making its 
collection on non-residents’ estates effect- 
ive, and that the Wisconsin law is being 
attacked as being ineffective or uncon- 
stitutional in the courts. But the condi- 
tion exists and every estate has to reckon 
with it. The Pennsylvania law is first 
examined, and its fairness to non-resi- 
dents emphasized as an ‘intelligent 
example.’ The chapter on Connecticut 
discloses the existence of a retaliatory 
law taxing estates of non-residents only 
if the States of which they were residents 
in turn tax the property of non-resi- 
dents; certainly a reasonable system, 
lending itself to an automatic adjust- 
ment in case other States will codperate. 
Decisions by the courts revised to Janu- 
ary 1, 1911, are inserted as footnotes, 
and the principal stocks of companies 
chartered in each State are listed at the 
end of each paper, as well as tabulated at 
the end of the book. The book is well 
worth reading, and should produce 
definite results.”” — The Nation. 

An article entitled ‘Taxation — A 
Problem,” by R. F. Sturgis, ’84, has 
been published in the Boston News Bu- 
reau and has also been issued in pamph- 


let form by that journal. Mr. Sturgis 
has given much attention to questions of 
taxation for several years, having been a 
delegate appointed by Gov. Guild, to 
represent Massachusetts at the first 
National Tax Conference in 1907. 

As chief clerk of the Special Tax 
Commission of the State of Illinois, Prof. 
J. A. Fairlie, ’95, associate professor of 
Political Science in the University of Illi- 
nois, has compiled ‘“‘A Report on The 
Taxation and Revenue System of IIli- 
nois.” The report makes an octavo vol- 
ume of over 250 pages, and is so well 
arranged and indexed that its contents 
are very accessible. In view of the wide- 
spread investigation of taxation such re- 
ports as this ought to be in demand. 

“The Vocational Guidance of Youth,” 
by Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Vo- 
cational Bureau of Boston and lecturer 
at the Harvard Summer School, is an im- 
portant little volume which ought to be 
in the hands of every one who realizes 
that the hope of the future lies in guid- 
ing youth to efficiency — efficiency of 
character first, efficiency of profession or 
trade next. How to discover a boy’s apt- 
itude, and, having discovered, how to 
lead him into the environment fitted for 
it, are the problems which Mr. Bloomfield 
discusses with much clearness and con- 
viction. We like especially the concrete 
quality of his advice. He takes up the 
trades and professions one by one; shows 
what particular talent, if any, they re- 
quire, what a beginner can earn in each, 
how rapid his promotion will be, and 
what he may expect to earn when he 
reaches the top. This is only a part of 
Mr. Bloomfield’s very practical and wise 
little book. Harvard is to be congratu- 
lated on having added this topic — Vo- 
cational Guidance — to her curriculum 
for teachers. Every parent should study 
it. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Boards, 60 cents net.) 
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The mere reader of history has come 
to feel that if the writer of an erudite 
monograph is an historian, the writer of 
a book that is broad in scope, popular 
in treatment, and accurate in detail must 
be a genius. The vogue of the mono- 
graph is due to the scarcity of genius. 
Mr. Allen French, ’94, author of “The 
Siege of Boston,” is to be heartily com- 
mended for his courage and for his con- 
siderable success in so difficult a field as 
that of the popular history. He has at- 
tempted a broad survey of the begin- 
nings of the American Revolution as a set- 
ting for the chief incidents, the siege of 
the British forces in Boston. The narra- 
tive is based upon contemporary au- 
thorities, and is both clear and dramatic. 
It meets well the severe test of being read 
aloud. The critic of the modern school 
will feel some regret that Mr. French 
does not, apparently, refer to any con- 
temporary material put in print during 
the last 35 years. It is upon this mate- 
rial that Trevelyan has drawn with such 
telling effect. Again, Mr. French’s book, 
after the old manner, treats much of gen- 
erals and statesmen, and very little of 
humble people and their part in the con- 
flict. The military comment in the book 
is sane and up-to-date, although there 
are no references in the footnotes to re- 
i cent authorities on the campaign. All in 
) all, Mr. French has produced a good 
e 





book of a difficult kind. It should find 
many readers and should encourage 
writers to take up in a popular way other 
periods and events in our national his- 
tory. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Ginn & Co. issue “The Essentials of 
Latin Syntax; an Outline of the Ordinary 
Prose Constructions, together with Ex- 
ercises in Composition based on Caesar 
and Livy” —a compact little volume 
by Charles C. Mierow, Ph.D., of Prince- 
ton University. (Cloth, 90 cents.) 
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Conyers Read, ’03, has edited for the 
Camden Series of the Royal Historical 
Society, the Bardon Papers, which deal 
with the later career of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. He is instructor in history at the 
University of Chicago. 

We welcome Mr. J. H. Whitty’s edi- 
tion of “The Complete Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe.” It is indeed complete, col- 
lated from all sources, old and new, care- 
fully edited, finely printed, and bearing 
throughout the stamp of finality. Mr. 
Whitty prefixes a serviceable memoir of 
the poet, and adds some 100 pages of 
illuminating notes. Every bookshelf 
should have a copy of Poe, and we have 
not seen any other edition so desirable 
as this. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Henry L. Mason, ’88, has had the 
happy idea of condensing the plots of 
182 operas, which he publishes in a com- 
pact pamphlet of 100 pages. The con- 
densation is well carried out. The operas 
are arranged alphabetically, and there is 
further an index giving the names and 
dates of the composers and the date and 
place of the first production of each 
opera. Full-page portraits of leading 
contemporary singers illustrate this 
useful compendium. (“Opera Stories.” 
Published by the Author, 188 Bay State 
Road, Boston. 50 cents.) 

To the 41st Annual Report of the 
State Board of Heaith of Mass., H. R. 
Brown, M.S., contributes “A Study of 
Some of the Spore-Bearing Anaérobic 
Bacteria in Market Milk.” 

T. P. Ivy, ’81, has published a paper 
in pamphlet form on “Forest Fire Pro- 
tection and Revenue among Timber 
Land Owners in North Carolina,” read 
at Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 1. 

Prof. R. D. C. Ward, ’89, has written 
the article on “Climate and Climato- 
logy” inthenew “Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.” 
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Frederick F. Ayer, ’73, has reversed 
the practice of most poets and instead of 
issuing from time to time small volumes 
to be gathered later into a collected edi- 
tion, he puts forth at maturity a large 
octavo tome of 1266 pages. “Bell and 
Wing,” which is the title of his book, 
contains a very miscellaneous lot of 
verse. Mr. Ayer seems to have been 
most influenced by Browning, whose 
dramatic monologues have many echoes 
here. But there are lyrics, didactic 
poems, songs, narratives, and many im- 
provisations. It is impossible to impart 
to the reader who has not seen the vol- 
ume an idea of its range or style. (Put- 
nam. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

Henry J. Forman, ’03, has written 
“The Ideal Italian Tour” —a little 
volume which is neither a Baedeker nor 
a Murray, but the simple description by 
a pleasant and cultivated writer of such 
a journey through Italy as a cultivated 
traveler would like to take. He supplies 
a good deal of information; he has an eye 
for scenery and history, and a fondness 
for art. He is leisurely and sympathetic 
— such a companion as would enliven 
the drive to Amalfi or a stroll through 
Siena. The publishers have given the 
book a perfect setting — small but con- 
venient size, thin paper, flexible binding, 
and many illustrations which serve to re- 
mind the traveler of the famous sights. 
Mr. Forman’s list of “‘ Useful Books on 
Italy”’ has some strange inclusions and 
some equally strange omissions. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net.) 

“Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier 
Ballads,” which John A. Lomax, p ’07, 
at present a Harvard Sheldon Fellow, 
has collected and edited, is an unusual 
and most interesting work. It contains 
about 100 songs, ballads and rhymes of 
all descriptions, taken down from the 
lips of cowboys and frontiersmen in the 
Southwest. To the student of popular 


balladry or folk-songs these offer many 
striking examples. Hardly less instruct- 
ive are they as embodying in some fash- 
ion the manners and customs, the hu- 
mor and pathos, the ideals and rough ex- 
periences of a race that is already vanish- 
ing before the advance of civilization. 
Here you have the raw material which a 
literary genius like Kipling might work 
up into a companion volume to the 
*Barrack-Room Ballads,” or a Bret 
Harte might mould into a new series of 
Western idyls. But the value of Mr. 
Lomax’s collection lies precisely in the 
fact that it is not the product of literary 
men. Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, fur- 
nishes a brief introduction, and ex-Pres. 
Roosevelt, ’80, a letter of commendation. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50 net.) 

We are glad to welcome the posthum- 
ous volume, “France in the American 
Revolution,” by James Breck Perkins. 
It is a fitting epilogue to his well-known 
and highly-esteemed works on the 
French Monarchy from the days of 
Mazarin to the death of Louis XV. In 
this study, Mr. Perkins seems equally at 
home in the details of French and Ameri- 
can diplomacy. He gives striking pic- 
tures of the state of the French court, of 
several of the principal historical per- 
sonages, and of conditions in the Colo- 
nies. No better book can be recom- 
mended to the intelligent reader who de- 
sires to know what America owed to 
France during our revolution, or how it 
happened that the first and greatest re- 
public of modern times had the mori- 
bund despotism of France for its chief 
aid. M. Jusserand, h 07, furnishes a 
preface to this interesting worl. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89, will publish 
“The Loyalists in Prince Edward Is- 
land” in the forthcoming Proceedings of 


the Royal Society of Canada. 
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The Rev. William B. Wright has writ- 
ten a small volume called “The Heart of 
the Master,” in which he endeavors to 
interpret for doubting Christians the 
historic Christ. Dr. Wright wishes es- 
pecially to throw light on the last days 
of Christ’s life, from Palm Sunday to 
Easter, as symbolical of all. His appeal 
is concrete and direct. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Dr. W. J. Tucker, President Emeritus 
of Dartmouth College, has contributed 
to the series of “Modern Religious Pro- 
blems,” a pregnant essay entitled, “The 
Function of the Church in Modern Soci- 
ety.” He discusses Romanism and Pro- 
testantism, the ministry of spiritual 
authority and the ministry of human 
sympathy. He endeavors to show how 
both the beliefs and conduct of men to- 
day can find their best guides in the 
church. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
12mo, 50 cents net.) 

Arthur Blanchard, ’04, has written a 
play entitled Society’s Backyard, which 
was produced for the first time at the 
Newell Theatre, White Plains, N. Y., in 
the early part of April. The scene is laid 
in Boston, Brighton and Brookline. Mr. 
Blanchard’s address is 159 Upland Road, 
Cambridge. 

A. G. Weeks, ’83, has been engaged in 
the preparation of a second volume of his 
remarkable work on “Illustrations of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera Hitherto Un- 
known to Science,” which sets forth the 
results of expeditions sent by him to Bo- 
livia and maintained there at his own 
expense. 

A. C. Bent, ’89, has undertaken to 
complete the “Life Histories of North 
American Birds,” begun by Major C. E. 
Bendire, who was for many years Cura- 
tor of Oology at the National Museum in 
Washington. Mr. Bent has received from 
the National Museum authority to com- 
plete the work. 


A. C. Garrett, ’89, has written a Life 
of Stephen Grellet in “Quaker Bio- 
graphies,”’ vol. tv (Phila., 1910). 

H. J. Smith, p ’04, has written for 
Mrs. Fiske an American comedy called 
Mrs. Bumpstead Leigh. 

— Pamphlets Received. Territory of 
Hawaii: Report of Division of Forestry, 
1910, by R. S. Hosmer, a °94, supt.— 
“The Cortes of the Spanish Kingdoms in 
the Later Middle Ages,”* by R. B. Merri- 
man, ’97; from Amer. Hist. Rev., April, 
1911.— Report of A. C. Coolidge, 
chairman of the Library Council of 
Harv. Univ., 1910.— “Sir Matthew 
and Lady Holworthy,” by A. Matthews, 
*82; reprinted from Publications of Co- 
lonial Soc. of Mass., vol. 13. — “The 
Present State of Historical Writing in 
America,” by E. Channing, ’78; from 
Proceedings of Amer. Antiquarian Soc., 
Oct., 1910. — Addresses by H. Elliott, 
s ’81, Pres. of Northern Pacific Ry.: 
“Minnesota, the Railways and Adver- 
tising”; “Cotperation between the 
Railway Owner, the Railway Employé, 
and the Railway User”; “The Third 
National Apple Show’”’; “ Relation of the 
Railway to Community and State-Wide 
Advertising”; “Montana”; Pres. 
Eliot’s address, St. Paul, Minn. — 
“ Public Regulation of Water Power in 
the United States and Europe,” by 
J. A. Fairlie, °95; from Michigan Law 
Rev., Apr., 1911. 

Harvard Law Review, contents for 
May: “Release and Discharge of 
Powers,” J. C. Gray: “Executory Ultra 
Vires Transactions,” E. H. Warren; “‘A 
Proposed Uniform Marriage Law,” E. 
Freund; Notes; Recent Cases; Book 
Reviews. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Three Books of Travel. I. The Ob- 
vious Orient. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
’80. (Appleton: New York. Cloth, $1.50 
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net.) In this book, Prof. Hart gives 
much more than the ordinary travel 
sketches of a globe-trotter. The Orient 
he describes is “obvious” to him —a 
trained, informed, and incisive observer, 
whereas it would not reveal so much to 
many another. His object is not merely 
to see the picturesque which lies before 
everybody, but to investigate the actual 
conditions, — especially the economic, so- 
cial, and political conditions — which pre- 
vail in Asia today. He has an eye oa 
what the immediate future may bring 
there; he holds also in view what effect 
trans-Pacific changes may work in the 
United States. Starting from our own 
Northwest, he journeys from Oregon and 
Washington to Alaska, and thence to 
Japan; and so on to China, the Philip- 
pines, India, and Egypt. Prof. Hart 
writes with dash and vigor. He always 
makes his points. He turns up a great 
many facts and considerations, which he 
uses to clinch an argument or to fortify 
a conclusion. It is unnecessary to add 
that the topics he discusses are among 
the most important in the field of world- 
politics today. Mr. Hart does not be- 
lieve that Japan will be so Westernized 
as to lose its racial characteristics: it will 
rather go on appropriating to its own 
development whatever Western know- 
ledge and invention can offer. As to the 
Philippines, he states that the solution 
of the problem is beyond prediction at 
present, though he hardly regards the 
complete independence of the Islands as 
probable. “China for the Chinese”’ will 
be the motto of the vast Celestial Em- 
pire, the more it is brought in contact 
with and understands Occidental pur- 
poses. India, he thinks, will become a 
growing burden for the British to carry. 
Egypt he calls a land of delusions. Asia 
as a whole, he lets us infer,"with its 700 
million people, will not remain forever 
hemmed in or controlled by a few hun- 





dred thousand Europeans. Dr. Hart’s 
chapters have the swing and concrete- 
ness and alertness of the best war cor- 
respondence: and indeed he may be re- 
garded as an American scout on service 
in Asia.—II. Palestine and its Trans- 
formation. By Ellsworth Huntington, 
p 02. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2 net.) Dr. 
Huntington’s book is of a different char- 
acter. He visits Palestine primarily as 
a scientific man, with a special interest in 
geographical, geological, and climatic 
conditions. But he has also constantly 
before him the fact that Palestine was 
the stage on which was played one of the 
great race dramas of history. So while 
he investigates nature, he keeps the Bi- 
ble records in mind, and he succeeds in 
many cases in throwing new light on 
vanishing ruins or on forgotten sites. 
Notable is his identification of ancient 
places on and near the Dead Sea. His 
studies of climate, of the fluctuations of 
the Dead Sea itself, and his comparison 
of ancient and modern conditions are 
very illuminating. The many excellent 
illustrations bring the life and scenery 
of today vividly before the reader. The 
work cannot fail to appeal to those who 
enjoy descriptions of travel, or to stu- 
dents of the Bible, or to scientists inter- 
ested in Dr. Huntington’s special sub- 
jects. — III. Across South Americu. By 
Hiram Bingham, p ’01. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
$3.50net.) Dr. Bingham describes along 
and varied journey. Touching South 
America at Pernambuco, he went on to 
see the Brazilian commercial centres of 
Rio and Santos, and then proceeded to 
Buenos Aires. There his real travels be- 
gan. He crossed Argentina and the An- 
des into Bolivia, to Sucre and Potosi, 
Arequipa and Lake Titicaca; then trav- 
eled south through Chile to Santiago; 
then coasted by steamer to Mollendo, 
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where he landed and explored central 
Peru, coming out on the Pacific again at 
Callao. His foremost interest is ethno- 
graphical, but being a trained scientist, 
he noted a great variety of things. Prob- 
ably no better book exists concerning 
the present conditions of the peoples 
through which his route lay — their 
social, agricultural, and commercial 
status, and the possibilities of their de- 
velopment. His sketches of their habits 
and customs, not less than his specula- 
tions as to their future, are particularly 
entertaining. But while he has the trade 
and mineral and agricultural possibili- 
ties in view, and is concerned with the 
traces of the aboriginal peoples, he writes 
a genuine book of travel, which ought 
to amuse not less thar instruct those who 
are globe-trotters by proxy. Dr. Bing- 
ham’s camera has preserved some three- 
score striking views. 

— The Beginner's History of Philo- 
sophy. Vol. I, Ancient and Medizval. 


Vol. II, Modern Philosophy. By Herbert’ 


E. Cushman, ’95. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $1.60, 
each, net.) These two attractive, well- 
printed, convenient volumes by Prof. 
Cushman, of Tufts College, are grace- 
fully dedicated to Prof. G. H. Palmer, 
“who has interpreted life to many young 
men by making philosophy a living sub- 
ject to them.” The purpose of the au- 
thor as set forth in the preface is to 
present the subject “upon the back- 
ground of geography and of literary and 
political history,” since in his experience 
“students come to the subject with four 
classes of ideas with which they can cor- 
relate philosophic doctrines: good geo- 
graphical knowledge, some historical 
and some literary knowledge, and many 
undefined personal opinions.” He has 
chosen to subordinate the mere inter- 
pretation of systems, claiming that the 
books are text-books for the student 
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which by their very nature require the 
teacher. Yet I fancy that itis the teacher 
who will get most from them in the way 
of a highly condensed mass of historical 
data, accurate titles of texts with dates, 
references to modern literature on the 
topic treated, etc. So many topics are 
treated that the style suffers somewhat. 
Indeed, one may say that Prof. Cush- 
man has written rather a philosophic 
Baedeker than a history of philosophy. 
As a text-book this work is thoroughly 
up to date in form; but it is curious to 
find no reference to any one later than 
Herbert Spencer. Modern Pragmatism, 
Empirio-Criticism, and the Bergsonian 
philosophy have apparently not been 
heard of. Two features of this work 
which distinguish it favorably as a text- 
book are the introduction of Jowett’s 
own selection of passages from Plato for 
English readers and the interesting chap- 
ters on scholastic philosophy and the 
transitional period which connect an- 
cient with modern philosophy. This 
part seems to be unusually well done. It 
makes good reading. Yet one wonders 
how time can be found in elementary 
courses for more than a lecture or two 
upon this somewhat neglected aspect of 
philosophy. The work is supplied with 
several portraits and maps as well as 
plans of ancient and medieval cosmo- 
graphies. The most valuable of the por- 
traits are those of Kant (the so called 
Puttrich’sche portrait) and Spinoza. 
The general impression made by the in- 
terpretations given is of lectures about 
the philosophies considered rather than 
expositions of them: and there is a free 
use of philosophic labels which are of 
doubtful value to the undergraduate 
who is entirely too fond of labels as it is. 
But Prof. Cushman has made an inter- 
esting experiment in text-book manufac- 
ture whose value must be determined by 
use and not by theory; and the avowed 
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purpose of setting philosophy on a liter- 
ary and political background has been 
well carried out. — Geo. Clarke Coz, p 
08. 

— The Practice of Surgery. By James 
Gregory Mumford, ’85, M.D., Instruct- 
or in Surgery in the Harvard Medical 
School. (W. B. Saunders Co.: Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, 8vo, 682 illustrations, $7 
net.) Dr. Mumford has evidently in 
his admirably written work endeavored 
to present to the public a book which 
would not only be of assistance to 
the surgical specialist but also be of 
interest to the intelligent general reader 
who wishes to inform himself in re- 
gard to the important facts of cur- 
rent surgical practice, and who is not 
deterred by anatomical illustrations, 
often repellent to one whose senses have 
not been blunted by professional train- 
ing. The writer’s excellent literary style 
and success asa writer of medical histori- 
cal essays has enabled him to give to this 
work a more literary quality than is often 
seen in medical writings. The time has 
passed when surgery should be regarded 
as a profession of horror. Anesthesia and 
asepsis have removed pain from surgical 
work, and even to one who is ignorant of 
the details of surgical achievement the 
art of surgery must be regarded as the 
highest of handicrafts. In addition to 
this the advances in surgical pathology 
are such that surgery today is based on 
the most important and valuable scien- 
tific foundation which can underlie the 
exercises of any applied science. The 
book has another value in that it is 
authoritative. Many works on technical 
subjects are encyclopedic, the writer 
wishing to escape criticism of his con- 
temporaries by liberal quotations of the 
opinions of others. This, though valu- 
able in an encyclopedia, diminishes the 
worth of a book of guidance to the prac- 
titioner. Dr. Mumford’s well trained 


critical sense and his large hospital ex- 
perience enables him to present to the 
public a work not merely of reference 
but of practical value. The quotation 
from “Religio Medici” whichis placed in 
the introduction of the book is well 
chosen and will bear repetition: “The 
Wisdom of God receives small honour 
from those vulgar Heads that rudely stare 
about, and with a gross rusticity admire 
His works; those highly magnifie Him, 
whose judicious inquiry into His acts, 
and deliberate research into His Crea- 
tures, return the duty of a devout and 
learned admiration.” 

— Cathedrals of Spain. By John Al- 
lyne Gade, 96. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, fully illus- 
trated, $5 net.) Mr. Gade is a successful 
architect in New York City. His first 
interest in Spanish Cathedrals, therefore, 
is, naturally, architectural. But his book 
is much more than a professional descrip- 
tion of the great buildings. He has read 
widely and sympathetically in the his- 
tory of Spain herself, and he knows the 
story of each of the cities in which they 
are situated. He has read his “Don 
Quixote”’; he has conned his Velasquez. 
As a result, he produces a work which 
ought to attract the general reader not 
less than the practising architect —a 
work which every traveler in Spain will 
do well to take for a companion, because, 
so far as we are aware, there is no other 
book in English which covers the same 
ground or treats so satisfactorily the 
same monuments. The cathedrals Mr. 
Gade has selected are those of Sala- 
manca, Burgos, Avila, Leon, Toledo, 
Segovia, Seville, and Granada. His 
range, it will be seen, is sufficiently wide 
to enable him to include the most typical 
edifices from the earlier to the later 
periods. When the Christians, having 
conquered Granada, erected there the 
cathedral in which the Catholic kings 
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sleep, the evolution of typical Spanish 
church-building had come full circle. 
The later sixteenth-century structures, 
whether religious or secular, have little 
or nothing in common with their prede- 
cessors. The Escorial, the unfinished 
palace of Charles V at Granada, the 
vainglorious chapel which desecrates the 
mosque at Cordova, mark the decline of 
Spanish genius. Mr. Gade has wisely 
confined his attention to the great peri- 
od, when the Romanesque and Gothic 
masterpieces were planned and built. 
His descriptions of architectural details 
are very clear and they are supple- 
mented by excellent views and ground 
plans. His text has a great variety of sub- 
jects, and whether he writes of Ximenes 
or Queen Isabella, of the Giralda Tower 
or of the exterior of Santa Maria at 
Burgos, he bears his readers along with 
his enthusiasm. We hope that in a sub- 
sequent edition Mr. Gade may be moved 
to add two or three chapters on the 
churches of Batalha, Belem, and Coim- 
bra in neighboring Portugal, which com- 
plete the embodiment in architecture of 
the medieval Hispanic genius. 

— Foods and Their Adulteration. By 
Harvey W. Wiley, s ’73, M.D., Ph.D. 
(Blackiston: Philadelphia. Cloth, 4to, 
illustrated, 2d edition, revised, $4 net.) 
Dr. Wiley’s book is already too well 
known to require extended notice. His 
position at Washington as Chief Chem- 
ist of the Department of Agriculture 
has given him the best possible op- 
portunity for studying foods and the 
innumerable devices by which dishonest 
dealers and manufacturers adulterate 
them. The field covered by him is most 
comprehensive. It embraces all the 
natural food products, meats, milk, eggs, 
butter, fish and vegetables, and second- 
ary or manufactured products like cere- 
als, syrups, sugar and their various 
transformations. He devotes a special 


section to infants’ and invalids’ foods, 
giving directions of great practical value 
for every household. “Practical” is in- 
deed the word that describes his work 
throughout. Take, for instance, his 
chapter on mushrooms, or that on can- 
ning, or his many references to the ef- 
fects of cold storage, or the simple tests 
he describes for detecting adulterations 
in the most common foods and drinks. 
There are many illustrations, including 
11 colored plates, and an appendix con- 
taining the Government’s standards of 
purity. Dr. Wiley has increased the size 
of this edition by nearly a fifth, thereby 
adding much new and important ma- 
terial. The immense power for good of a 
man as clear-headed and as courageous 
as he cannot be computed. He saves the 
lives or protects the health of millions, 
and by his success in forcing drastic leg- 
islation to hunt down and punish the 
purveyor of adulterated foods, he leads 
us to hope that the time may not be far 
distant when food-adulteration will be 
too dangerous a venture for even rascals 
to engage in. Dr. Wiley has shown that 
the expert scientist may, if given proper 
scope, be of far greater importance to the 
welfare of a nation than are its generals 
and public men. 

— The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, 
excluding Shakespeare. By Wm. Allan 
Neilson, p 96, Professor of English at 
Harvard. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $2.75 net.) Dr. Neilson 
has done a real service to many readers 
besides special students of the drama in 
bringing into a single volume specimens 
of the plays of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries. He gives in all 30 plays by the 
following 17 playwrights — Lyly, Peele, 
Greene, Marlowe, Kyd, Chapman, Jon- 
son, Dekker, Marston, Heywood, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Webster, Middleton, 
Massinger, Ford and Shirley. Marlowe, 
with four plays, — Doctor Faustus, The 
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Jew of Malta, Tamburlaine, part 1, and 
Edward the Second; and Ben Jonson, also 
with four — Every Man in His Humour, 
Sejanus, Volpone, and The Alchemist — 
are, very properly, the most generously 
represented. Dekker has three speci- 
mens; Fletcher has two, besides three in 
collaboration with Beaumont; and Shir- 
ley has two. While another editor might 
have chosen differently in some cases, 
we do not believe that any other list of 
30 plays would be more representative. 
The text has been edited with great care. 
There are brief notes, bibliographies, 
biographical sketches, and indexes of 
characters, songs, authors, and plays. 
Dr. Neilson has put a growing public 
under great obligations; and the pub- 
lishers, by printing this collection in its 
present form, have admirably seconded 
him. The type, though small, is clear; 
the paper, though thin, is opaque: so that 
the 30 plays are easily included in a 
volume of less than 900 pages. It makes 
an admirable companion to the River- 
side Shakespeare, which Dr. Neilson also 
edited. 

— Reminiscences of the Geneva Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration, 1872. The Alabama 
Claims. By Frank Warren Hackett, ’61. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) Mr. Hackett has produced 
a book which is at once valuable and in- 
teresting. As secretary to Caleb Cush- 
ing, the senior American counsel, he was 
on the inside of one of the most import- 
ant episodes of 19th century history. 
His knowledge extends not only to the 
documents and public sessions, but to 
the private conferences of the American 
representatives, to their tentative unof- 
ficial dealings with the British envoys, 
and to the personal traits of that remark- 
able group of men. Thus, while his nar- 
rative is controlled throughout by the 
records, it is enriched by many vivid 
sidelights. His pen portraits of the chief 











personages at the tribunal will last. He 
does justice alike to the dramatic crises 
and to the significance of the judgment. 
To write in this way is to make the de- 
scription of a diplomatic campaign more 
engrossing than that of a military cam- 
paign. This is right; because the results 
of the Geneva Tribunal were as far- 
reaching as those of the most important 
wars. Mr. Hackett’s book is most 
timely now, when peace and arbitration 
are on everybody’s lips: for the Geneva 
Tribunal showed the way for all future 
settling of international disputes. 

— Popular Law-Making: A Study of 
the Origin, History, and Present Tend- 
encies of Law-Making by Statute. By 
Frederic Jesup Stimson, ’76. (Scribners: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) Ina 
surprisingly brief space Mr. Stimson has 
presented a comprehensive history of 
the development of statute law. Strik- 
ing indeed is the change from the atti- 
tude of the old Saxon Witenagemot, 
which convened to declare the law or 
rather the customs of the land, to that 
of the modern legislator, who frequently 
conceives his primary duty to be to make 
new law without regard to the relation- 
ship between his new act and the state 
of public opinion. It is this fundamental 
change in the conception of the true 
function of a legislative assembly which 
Mr. Stimson’s work brings so vividly to 
the consideration of our citizens who are 
interested in public affairs. His treat- 
ment of the subject is topical. The re- 
sult is that by turning to any one chap- 
ter the reader is able to secure a compre- 
hensive review of the progress of legisla- 
tion dealing with the subject in which he 
is most interested from the days of early 
England down to the close of 1910. Par- 
ticularly complete are those portions of 
the volume which deal with the growth 
of labor legislation and with statutes re- 
stricting the rights of individuals and 
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providing for the development of com- 
bined effort through corporations and 
trusts. To the author’s criticisms of the 
crude construction and careless wording 
of the acts produced by our state legis- 
latures and even more by Congress, too 
much approbation cannot be given. That 
our national lawmakers should turn 
out such a monstrosity as the Hepburn 
Act, with its confused arrangement, its 
vague provisions for amendment and re- 
peal of existing statutes, and its unnec- 
essary verbosity, is indeed, if not a dis- 
grace to Congress, at least a convincing 
argument of the need of skilled drafts- 
men to assist the members in their work. 
Mr. Stimson’s work is valuable as a re- 
ference book on the history of the 
development of statute law. It is also 
most suggestive as to the trend which 
legislation will take in the years to 
come. —R. D. J. 

— Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
(The American Law Book Co.: New 
York. Vols. 35, 36, and 37. Annotations 
1901-1911.) The last three volumes of 
this work cover the titles “Sales” to 
“Tenancy.” The following articlesare by 
Harvard men: Monte M. Lemann, ’98, 
writes upon “Sequestration,” a subject 
especially developed in the law of Louis- 
iana, in which state he resides. This arti- 
cle is in vol. 35. In vol. 36, Charles R. 
Hickox, | ’96, is co-author of the import- 
ant article “Shipping,” and Arthur W. 
Blackmore, ’97, who has contributed 
several articles to other volumes, is co- 
author of the article “Statutes.” He 
also contributes as co-author of “Streets 
and Highways” to vol. 87. Francis 
Dana, L. S., ’89, continues as co-author 
of ‘ Words, Phrases, and Maxims” in all 
three volumes. The Annotations cover 
volumes 1-36, and have grown to the 
size of a regular volume of the series. 
This fact is enough to prove their great 
value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Practice of Surgery. By James G. Mum- 
ford, ’85, M.D., Instructor in Surgery in the Har- 
vard Medical School. (W. B. Saunders Co. : Phil- 
adelphia and London. Cloth, 8vo, 682 illustra- 
tions, $7 net.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. Annota- 
tions 1901-1911. (American Law Book Co.) 

A Report on the Taxation and Revenue System 
of Illinois. Prepared for the Special Tax Com- 
mission of the State of Illinois by John A. Fair- 
lie, 95, Ph.D., Chief Clerk of the Commission. 
(Cloth, 8vo, n. p.) 

The Ideal Italian Tour. By Henry J. For- 
man, ’03. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Francein the American Revolution. By James 
Breck Perkins. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Heart of the Master. By William Burnet 
Wright. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Essentials of Latin Syntax. By C. C. Mie- 
row, Princeton University. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 90 cents.) 

The New Hesperides and Other Poems. By 
Joel Elias Spingarn. (Sturgis & Walton Co. : 
New York. Boards, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Bell and Wing. Poems. By Frederick Fanning 
Ayer, °73. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
1266, $2.50 net.) 

Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal. By 
Frank Warren Hackett, ’61. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. 
Collected and edited by John A. Lomax, p '07. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co. : New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Administration of the College Curriculum. By 
William T. Foster, ’01, President of Reed College. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Reminiscences of an Athlete. Twenty Years 
on Track and Field. By Ellery H. Clark, °96. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

A Year ina Coal-Mine. By Joseph Husband, 
08. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, $1.10 net.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. Vol. 37. 
(American Law Book Co. : New York.) 

Religion and Immortality. By G. Lowes Dick- 
inson. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
16mo, 75 cents net.) 

The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Ed- 
ited by J. H. Whitty. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 
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Opera Stories. By Henry L. Mason, ’88. Stor- 
ies of 132 Operas, with portraits of Living Singers. 
(Published by the Author: 188 Bay State Road, 
Boston. Price, 50 cents.) 

The Obvious Orient. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
*80. (Appleton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists. Edited by 
William Allan Neilson, » ’96. Professor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.75 net.) 

Palestine and Its Transformation. By Ells- 
worth Huntington, p °02. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Cathedrals of Spain. By John Allyne Gade, 
°96. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
large 8vo, illustrated, $5 net.) 

Across South America. By Hiram Bingham, 
p01. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston, Cloth, 
8vo, lavishly illustrated, $3.50 net.) 

Foods and Their Adulteration. By Harvey W. 
Wiley, s "73, M.D., Chief Chemist, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 2d edition, enlarged 
and revised. (P. Blakiston’s Son and Co.: Phil- 
adephia. Cloth, 4to, illustrated, $4 net.) 

The Siege of Boston. By Allen French. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50 net.) 

A Beginner’s History of Philosophy. By Her- 
bert E. Cushman, 95, Ph.D., Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Tufts College. Vol. I. Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy. Vol. II. Modern Philo- 
sophy. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, 2 vols., $1.50 each.) 

The Vocational Guidance of Truth. By Meyer 
Bloomfield. Riverside Educational Monographs. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 60 cents 
net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1870. Amory Appleton Lawrence to 
Mrs. Laura Amory Dugan, at 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1911. 

1880. George Reed Kelly to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Kelly, at Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, April 25, 1911. 

1883. Samuel Norris to Margot Marie 
(Stone), Countess Beroldingen, at 
Bristol, R. I., March 18, 1911. 

1885. Edward Drake Roe, Jr., to Jose- 
phine Alberta Robinson, at Berea, 
Ky., Feb. 1, 1911. 

1886. Frederick William Atherton to 


Ellen Maud Tilton, at Cambridge, 
April 8, 1911. 

1889. George Dimmick Latimer to 
Grace Gordon Cowing, at Brook- 
line, May 19, 1910. 

1890. Norman Winthrop Mumford to 
Harriet S. Oliver, at Rochester, 
N. Y., Feb. 15, 1911. 

1891. William Morgan Cannon to Grace 
Amy Wheeler, at Dorchester, Feb. 
19, 1911. 

1891. Arthur Stuart Walcott to Fred- 
erica Augusta Yenni, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Feb. 28, 1911. 

1893. Frederick Townsend to Harriet 
Davis Fellowes, at Albany, N. Y., 
April 17, 1911. 

1894. Robert Bacon to Ida Woodbridge 
Fletcher, at Belmont, April 19, 
1911. 

1894. Daniel Winn Lane to Margaret 
McKenzie, at New York, N. Y., 
April 24, 1911. 

1894. Frederick Law Olmsted to Sarah 
Hall Sharples, at Cambridge, 
March 30, 1911. 

1895. Philip Price Sharples to Ruth 
Morrison, at Cambridge, Feb. 21, 
1911. 

1897. Melvin Spaulding Barber to Alice 
Reeves Flagg, at Woburn, Feb. 1, 
1911. 

1897. Arthur Morse Jones to Mary Love- 
joy Wetherbee, at Boston, March 
4, 1911. 

[1898.] Jordan Dumaresq to Olive Fitz- 
Gibbon, at Greenwich, Conn., 
March 4, 1911. 

1899. Stephen Hasket Derby to Nora 
Purcell Leary, at Richmond, Va., 
April 25, 1911. 

[1899.] Herbert Haseltine to Madeline 
Keith, at Paris, France, March 4, 
1911. 

1899. Rodman de Kay Gilder to Louise 
Comfort Tiffany, at New York, 
N. Y., April 20, 1911. 
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1900. Charles Boyd Curtis to Louise 
Canutta Berg, at Christiania, Nor- 
way, Feb. 25, 1911. 

[1900.] Charles Royal Woods, Jr., to 
Emma Seward, at Cambridge, 
April 12, 1911. 

1901. Gibson Bell to Mrs. Laetitia Col- 
lins Wheeler, of Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7, 1911. 

[1901.] Reginald Boardman to Carrie 
Louise Munn, at Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 1, 1910. 

1901. Richard Henry Dana, Jr., to Ethel 
N. Smith, at New York, N. Y., 
April 29, 1911. 

1901. Samuel Smith Drury to Cornelia 
Frothingham Wolcott, at Boston, 
April 18, 1911. 

1901. James Melville Hunnewell to Eme- 
line Cushman Ticknor, at Jamaica 
Plain, April 20, 1911. 

1901. Frederick Warren Lovejoy, Jr., 
to Emma Louise Broking, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1911. 

1902. George Oliver Carpenter, Jr., to 
Mary Douglas, at Deephaven, 
Minn., Feb. 28, 1911. 

1902. Charles Leonard Christiernin to 
Regina Scott Hall, at Cambridge, 
April 6, 1911. 

[1902.] Joseph Michael Cudahy to Jean 
Morton. 

[1902.] Walter Francis Dillingham to 
Louise Olga Adams, at Florence, 
Italy, March, 1910. 

1902. Aldrich Durant to Susan M. L. 
Gould at New York, N. Y., April 
20, 1911. 

{1902.] Paul Stanwood Harvey to Mrs. 
Bland Bollard, at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Nov. 8, 1910. 

1903. Archibald Greenough Monks to 
Anabel Louise Leavitt, at Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., April 8, 1911. 

1904. Lathrop Brown to Helen Hooper, 
at Beverly Farms, April 5, 1911. 

1904. Edward Bell Krumbhaar to Helen 


Dixon, at Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
March 14, 1911. 

1904. Arthur Linwood Thayer to Maud 
Llewelyn Kuschke, at Plymouth, 
Pa., Nov. 9, 1910. 

1905. Gilbert Edmund Fuller to Sidney 
Clare Morgan Michaelis, at Gar- 
den City, L. 1, N. Y., April 5, 
1911. 

1905. Edgar Lawrence Smith to Sidney 
Lewis, at Philadelphia, Pa., April 
29, 1911. 

[1905.] George Trotter Van Antwerp to 
Muriel Percy, at Salem, April 18, 
1911. 

1906. Charles Dean Davol to Sylvia 
Durfee Buffinton, at Fall River, 
April 19, 1911. 

1907. Arthur Brooks Green to Pearl 
Whitcomb, at Newton, March 18, 
1911. 

1907. Morton Shaw Kimball to Alice 
Bartow, at Worcester, Feb. 28, 
1911. 

1907. Wilson Olney to Vrylena Froth- 
ingham Gill, at Boston, April 22, 
1911. 

1907. John Mortimer Richardson Lyeth 
to Judith Folger Longyear, at 
Brookline, Feb. 14, 1911. 

1907. Henry Louis Sigourney to He- 
lene Putnam, at Brookline, April 
25, 1911. 

1908. Samuel Eliot Henry to Gladys 
Burt, at Brookline, Feb. 8, 1911. 

1908. William Hickox, Jr., to Mary 
Bates Smith, at Boston, Feb. 18, 
1911. 

1908. Frederick Dwight Lowrey to 
Leila Parsons, at Santa Rosa, 
Calif., Feb. 15, 1911. 

[1908.] James Henry Rand, Jr., to 
Miriam Smith, at Manchester, 
Dec. 28, 1910. 

{1908.] Laurence Eugene Sanborn to 
Grace M. Battles, at Charlestown 
April 18, 1911. 
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[1909.] Stewart Corlies Adams to Mar- 
jorie Rand, at New York, N. Y., 
April 26, 1911. 

1909. Thomas Stevenson Ross to Jean- 
ette Alles, at Newton, April 17, 
1911. 

{1909.] Warren Faxon Whittier to Lucy 
Lee Collins, at Brookline, April 
18, 1911. 

1909. Paul Withington to Constable 
Restarick, at Boston, April 18, 
1911. 

1910. Norman Foerster to Dorothy 
Haskell, at Cambridge, Feb. 21, 
1911. 

1910. John Eliot Thayer, Jr., to Katha- 
rine Lee Bayard Warren, at 
Boston, April 6, 1911. 

1910. Lester Watson to Katharyn Hoyt, 
at Brookline, March 20, 1911. 

[1911.] James Gillespie Blaine, 3d, to 
Marion Dow, at Boston, March 
9, 1911. 

{1911.] Henry Bancroft Sprague to 
Louise Hill, at Newton, Feb. 27, 
1911. 

$.B. 1873. Harvey Washington Wiley 
to Anna Campbell Kelton, at 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 27, 1911. 

S.B. 1897. Ernest Meabry Moses to 
Florence Talbot Pierce, at Cam- 
bridge, March 4, 1911. 

S.B. 1900. Gurdon Saltonstall Parker 
to Julia deForest Tiffany, at New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1910. 

S.B. 1903. Edward Ignatius Cudahy to 
Leonora Brewer, at San Mateo, 
Calif., April 25, 1911. 

S.B. 1903. Frederic Hedge Poor to 
Elizabeth Van Winkle Hubbard, 
at Yonkers, N. Y., April 8, 1911. 

S.B. 1904. Abbot Augustine Thayer to 
Mary Miller, at Cincinnati, O., 
Oct. 29, 1910. 

LL.B. 1878. Victor Morawetz to Violet 

Wescott, at London, Eng., April 

20, 1911. 


L.S. 1911. Joseph Howland Auchinloss 
to Priscilla D. Stanton, at New 

’ York, N. Y., April 19, 1911. 

B.A.S. 1897. William Edward Coffin 
Nazro to Caroline Dupee, at 
Dorchester, April 18, 1911. 

D.M.D. 1908. Roger Browne Taft to 
Edna Kirk Dougherty, at Cam- 
bridge, April 17, 1911. 


NECROLOGY. 


Fres. 1 to Apr. 30, 1911. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease of 
any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- 
partment of the University, is asked to send it to 
the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 33 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 


1840. William Orne White, Div. S. 1845, 
b. 12 Feb., 1821, at Salem, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 17 Feb., 
1911. 

1843. Thomas Hastings Russell, b. 12 
Oct., 1820, at Princeton, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 24 Feb., 1911. 

1856. Francis Philip Nash, A.M., LL.B., 
b. 5 Dec., 1836, at Florence, Italy; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 5 Feb., 1911. 

1860. Hersey Goodwin Palfrey, b. 9 
Oct., 1839, at Bradford, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 6 Apr., 1911. 

1861. Henry Pickering Bowditch, M.D., 
LL.D., b. 4 Apr., 1840, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
13 Mar., 1911. 

1861. Samuel Franklin Emmons, b. 29 
Mar., 1841, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 28 Mar., 
1911. 
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1861. 


1862. 


1864. 
1864. 


1865. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 
1867. 


1869. 


1871. 


1871. 


1873. 





William Augustus Holbrook, b. 31 
Oct., 1839, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 30 April, 1911. 
Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne, b. 
13 Apr., 1841, at Eastport, Me.; 
d. at West Palm Beach, Fla., 18 
Apr., 1911. 

James Edward Bates, b. 24 July, 
1842, at Great Falls, N. Y.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 6 Mar., 1911. 
Albert Thomas Sinclair, b. 4 Dec., 
1844, at Brighton, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 21 Apr., 1911. 
William Henry Fish, Div. S. 1869, 
b. 1 Mar., 1844, at Millville, 
Mass.; d. at Brookline, Mass., 17 
Mar., 1911. 

Francis Bunker Greene, b. 20 
Feb., 1844, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at Florence, Italy, 8 
Apr., 1911. 

Edwin Farnham, b. 6 Sept., 1842, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 16 Apr., 1911. 
Edward Windsor Mealey, LL.B., 
b. 23 Aug., 1846, at Hagerstown, 
Md.; d. at Hagerstown, Md., 28 
April, 1911. 

William Montgomery, b. 16 Jan., 
1844, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 15 April, 1911. 
Charles Wyman, b. 5 July, 1845, 
at Baltimore, Md.; d. at Provi- 
dence, R. I., 27 April, 1911. 

Oscar Ready Houghton, b. 19 
June, 1846, at Wetumka, Ala.; d. 
Atlantic City, N. J., 3 March, 
1911. 

Nathaniel Thayer, b. 13 June, 
1851, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 21 Mar., 1911. 
John Schenck Williamson, b. 26 
Dee., 1848, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 24 April, 1911. 
Lyman Beecher Fisk, b. 26 Dec., 
1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 21 Apr., 1911. 


Necrology. 


1876. 


1876. 


1881. 


1881. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1891. 


1892. 


1896. 


1901. 


1905. 


1906. 
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William Frederic Duff, LL.B., b. 
28 May, 1855, at Dedham, Mass.; 
d. at St. Paul, Minn., 6 Feb., 1911. 
Francis Cabot Lowell, b. 7 Jan., 
1855, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 6 Mar., 1911. 
Henry Hill Benham, b. 22 Feb., 
1858, at New Bedford, Mass.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 21 Mar., 
1911. 

Charles Henry Leonard Delano, 
b. 27 Aug., 1859, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at New Bedford, Mass., 
24 Feb., 1911. 

Frederic Coggeshall, M.D., b. 8 
Jan., 1861, at New York, N. Y.;d. 
at Boston, Mass., 1 Feb., 1911. 
Arthur Faulkner, b. 2 Oct., 1862, 
at Keene, N. H.; d. at Wichita, 
Kan., 8 Mar., 1911. 

George Lee Peabody, b. 16 May, 
1865, at Salem, Mass.; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 9 Feb., 1911. 

Charles Sumner Balcombe, b. 8 
Nov., 1862, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 27 Mar., 1911. 
Jacob Wendell, b. 13 April, 1869, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 22 Apr., 1911. 

Isaac Newton Kerlin, b. 30 June, 
1870, at Elwyn, Pa.; d. at Elwyn, 
Pa., 25 Oct., 1893. 

Reginald Henry Ellis Starr, b. 
26 Oct., 1874, at Brantford, 
Ont., Can.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 8 Sept., 1910. 

Benjamin Franklin Allen, LL.B. 
b. 10 Jan., 1879, at Gloucester, 
Mass.; d. at Westport, Me., 13 
Sept., 1910. 

George Gurdon Steele, b. 16 
Jan., 1880, at Oswego, N. Y.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 15 April, 
1911. 

Homer Taft Read, b. 27 Feb., 
1885, at Heath, Mass.; d. at 
Savannah, Ga., 28 April, 1911. 
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1910. David Augustus McSterling, b. 18 
Jan., 1884, at Kingston, Jamaica, 
W. I.; d. at Kingston, Jamaica, 
W. L., in July, 1910. 


Scientific School. 


1896. Thomas James Manahan, M.D., 
b. 18 June, 1873, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Brookline, Mass., 14 
Feb., 1911. 

1897. Walter Remsen Brinckerhoff, 
M.D., b. 4 July, 1874, at Mattea- 
wan, N. Y.; d. at Boston, Mass., 2 
Mar., 1911. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1882. Leonard Parker Kinnicutt, S.D., 
b. 22 May, 1854, at Worcester, 
Mass.; d. at Worcester, Mass., 6 
Feb., 1911. 


Bussey Institution. 


1881. John Henry Taylor, b. 28 Aug., 
1858, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 25 Feb., 1911. 


Medical School. 


1853. Edward Hitchcock, b. 23 May, 
1828, at Amherst, Mass.; d. at 
Amherst, Mass., 15 Feb., 1911. 

1859. Henry Lyman Shaw, b. 19 Sept., 
1838, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 2 Apr., 1911. 

1865. Cornclius Sampson Jackson, d. at 
Hudson, Mass., 23 April, 1911. 

1865. Daniel Buttrick Woodward, b. 1 
Oct., 1835, at Marlboro, N. H.; d. 
at Ellenburg, N. Y., 29 Dec., 
1910. 

1872. John Cassilis Cockburn, b. 24 
Oct., 1842, at Elmsville, N. B., 
Can.; d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 5 
Feb., 1911. 

1877. Frank Orland Webber, b. 15 Mar., 
1854, at Cambridge, Mazss.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 14 Feb., 1911. 

. Orville William Collins, b. 30 
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1869. 


1872. 


1858. 


1860. 


1863. 


1864. 


1870. 


1872. 


1885. 
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July, 1851, at Stark, Me.; d. at 
Jefferson, N. H., 5 Sept., 1910. 
Edward Fitch Cushing, b. 24 
June, 1862, at Cleveland, Ohio; d. 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 23 Mar., 1911. 
Irving Oscar Cummings, b. 22 
Feb., 1864, at Concord, N. H.; d. 
at Brewster, Mass., 2 Aug., 1910. 
James Crowley Donoghue, b. 9 
Oct., 1864, at Georgetown, Mass.; 
d. at Georgetown, Mass., 26 Feb., 
1911. 

Frank Henry Haskins, b. 3 Feb., 
1871, at Springfield, Mass.; d. at 
Springfield, Mass., 30 Dec., 1910. 


Dental School. 


Joseph Jenkins Vincent, b. at 
Brockton, Mass.; d. at Chatham, 
Mass., 23 Dec., 1910. 

Edwin Perley Bradbury, b. 5 
Feb., 1849, at Saco, Me.; d. at 
Montecito, Santa Barbara 
County, Cal., 3 Mar., 1911. 


Law School. 


Alfred Taggart, b. Nov., 1831, at 
Byron, N. Y.; d. at La Grange, 
Ill., 12 Mar., 1909. 

Hiram Knowles, d. on train, near 
Spencer, Idaho, 6 Apr., 1911. 
John Freeman Baker, b. at Bos- 
ton, Mass.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 18 Dec., 1905. 

James Plummer Brown, b. 7 May, 
1841, at Pittsburg, Pa.; d. at 
Pittsburg, Pa., 5 Dec., 1910. 
Robert Oldfield Stockton, d. at 
St. John, N. B., Can., 5 Feb., 
1911. 

George Harden Plowman, b. iv 
1856, at Talledega, Ala.; d. at 
Dallas, Tex., 14 Mar., 1911. 
Alexander McCrackin, b. 29 June, 
1850, at Indiana, Pa.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 14 Jan., 1911. 
Robert Bartlett Jerome, b. 21 
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1872. 


1901. 


1872. 
1874. 
1885. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 
1896. 


1904. 


Sept., 1884, at Gorham, N. H.; d. 
at Parkersburg, Va., 10 Aug., 
1910. 

Divinity School. 


Abraham Willard Jackson, b. 7 
Apr., 1843, at Portland, Me.; d. at 
Melrose, Mass., 24 Apr., 1911. 


Honorary Graduate. 


Jacobus Henricus van’t Hoff, 
LL.D., b. 30 Aug., 1852, at 
Rotterdam, Holland; d. at Berlin, 
Germany, 2 Mar., 1911. 


Cemporarp SHlembers. 
The College. 


Edward Montague Switzer, b. 18 
Mar., 1851, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 27 Jan., 1911. 
Goold Hoyt, b. 21 June, 1853, at 
Newport, R. I.; d. at Paris, 
France, 21 April, 1911. 

Sidney Walker Miller, b. 23 Jan., 
1863, at Highland Park,, Ill.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 14 Nov., 1910. 
Raymond Wilbur Carr, b. 138 
June, 1869, at Port Jervis, N. Y.; 
d. at Albany, N. Y., 18 April, 
1911. 

Alpheus Hyatt, b. 30 May, 1871, 
at Salem, Mass.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 29 Mar., 1911. 

Horace Wilbur Patterson, b. 24 
Aug., 1872, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
N. Y., 5 Feb., 1911. 

Charles Tudor Wing, b. 31 Oct., 
1868, at Nashville, Tenn.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 9 May, 1911. 
Lawrence Brush Myers, b. 3 June, 
1874, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 1 June, 1907. 
William Wehle Stern, b. 27 Sept., 
1883, at Louisville, Ky.; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 28 Mar., 1911. 


Necrology. 


1911. 


1859. 


1860. 


1899. 


1870. 
1872. 


1873. 


1875. 


1849. 


1852. 


1858. 


1858. 
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Edward Hildreth Tucke, b. 10 
June, 1887, at Lowell, Mass.; d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., 11 Mar., 
1911. 


Scientific School. 


James Louis Foley, b. 11 Aug., 
1837, at Covington, Conn.; d. at 
Cincinnati, O., 5 Aug., 1910. 
William Holder Gray, b. 22 Dec., 
1840, at Walpole, Mass.; d. at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., 11 Feb., 
1911. 

Enos Stanley Thomas Richard- 
son, b. 7 Feb., 1880, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 20 
Mar., 1911. 


Medical School. 


Frank Murphy, b. at Barnstead, 
N. H.; d. at Barnstead, N. H., 
16 Nov., 1875. 

Flavius Melancthon Larimer, b. 
at Allegheny City, Pa.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 19 March, 1894. 
Uranus Owen Brackett Wingate, 
b. 4 Sept., 1848, in New Hamp- 
shire; d. at Milwaukee, Wis., 18 
Feb., 1911. 

Josiah Nichols Woodward, b. 6 
Sept., 1856, at Groton, Mass.; d. 
at Nashua, N. H., 28 Nov., 1911. 


Law School. 


John Lee Carroll, b. inSept., 1830, 
at Homewood, near Baltimore, 
Md.; d. at Washington, D. C., 
27 Feb., 1911. 

John Warren Lawton, d. at Trav- 
ers Island, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
27 Mar., 1911. 

George Washington Covington, d. 
at New York, N. Y., 6 April, 1911. 
Benjamin Franklin Hamilton, b. 
19 Aug., 1836, at East Waterboro, 
Me.; d. at Biddeford, Me., 11 
Apr., 1911. 





















































1860. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1872. 


1875. 


1877. 


1882. 


1893. 


1896. 


1900. 


1909. 


1909. 


. Levi Warner, d. at South Nor- 


walk, Conn.; 13 April, 1911. 
Charles Walker Pickering, b. 14 
Sept., 1832, at Greenland, N. H.; 
d. at Greenland, N. H., 27 Dec., 
1910. 

William Brackett Weeks, b. 14 
May, 1839, at Canaan, N. H.; d. 
at Lebanon, N. H., 26 Jan., 1911. 
Henry Farnam Dimock, b. 23 
Apr., 1838, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 10 Apr., 
1911. 

George Milton Reed, b. 8 Jan., 
1840, at Weymouth, Mass.; d. at 
Ashmont, Mass., 11 Apr., 1911. 
Winfield Scott Hutchinson, b. 27 
May, 1845, at Buckfield, Me.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 20 Mar., 1911. 
William Culver Roberts, d. at At- 
lantic City, N. J., 12 Feb., 1911. 
Henry Wilson King, b. 14 Oct., 
1856, at No. Brookfield, Mass.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 3 Sept., 
1910. 

Daniel Nason, b. 23 Aug., 1858, at 
Kennebunk, Me.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 14 Mar., 1911. 

George Farquhar Jones King, b. 
15 May, 1867, at Providence, 
R. I.; d. at Providence, R. I., 12 
Apr., 1910. 

Harry Baldwin Leonard, died at 
Chicago, IIl., 31 March, 1911. 
Michael Thornton Carrigan, b. 9 
Apr., 1878, at Worcester, Mass.; 
d. at Worcester, Mass., 15 Mar., 
1910. 

Walter Lucien Graves, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 30 Mar., 1911. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


(Special). Earl Claiborne Johnson, 
b. 1 Nov., 1886, at Dayton, Ky.; 
d. at Ipswich, Mass., 8 Sept., 
1911. 


University Notes. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


(2$" Remember that the date of Class 
Day has been changed to Thursday, 
June 22. 

(23° Remember that the Afternoon 
Exercises on Commencement will be 
held in the Sever Quadrangle (instead of 
in Memorial Hall) in order to enable all 
graduates, old and young, to attend. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, 63, has issued a 
beautiful pamphlet, “‘Guide to the Ar- 
nold Arboretum.” It gives a description 
of the Arboretum, of which he is direct- 
or, many fine illustrations, and two de- 
tailed maps. Price, 30 cents. For sale at 
Old Corner Bookstore and 4 Park St., 
Boston, and at the Arboretum. 

The 15th annual banquet of the Kent 
Law Club was held on April 7 at the 
Hotel Westminster, with members of the 
Law Faculty present as special guests. 
About 30 law students and graduate 
members were present. The special 
guests included Dean E. R. Thayer, 
Prof. Samuel Williston, and Prof. A. W. 
Scott, and Sayer MacNeil of the Har- 
vard Law Review. G. W. Biddle, ’08, 
was toastmaster. 

A memoir, delayed in preparation, of 
the late Prof. H. P. Bowditch, ’61, will 
be printed in the next Magazine. 

The Harvard Club of Hawaii lacks 
No. 61 of the Graduates’ Magazine, and 
will be grateful to any one who can sup- 
ply it. Address, Prof. R. S. Hosmer, 
Honolulu, H. I.; or W. R. Thayer, 8 
Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ex.-Gov. Curtis Guild, ’81, who has 
been appointed U. S. Ambassador to 
Russia, has had several Harvard pre- 
decessors at the court of the Czar, viz: 
Francis Dana, H. C. 1762; J. Q. Adams, 
1787, and G. v. L. Meyer, 1879. Mar- 
quis Jutaro Komura, / ’77, and Baron 
Shinichiro Kurino, /’81, have also served 
as Japanese Ambassadors to Russia. 
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Forty Harvard undergraduates, who 
prepared at the Brookline High School, 
have announced that they will present a 
cup to the boy in the Senior Class at the 
Brookline High who in June has the best 
record for scholarship and athletics com- 
bined. The committee to pass on the 
candidates will consist of three members 
of the school faculty, Dr. Roberts, in- 
structor in Latin, Henry Carroll, ath- 
letic instructor, and Head Master Hitch- 
cock. 

Pres. Taft has appointed Pres. A. L. 
Lowell, ’77, a member of the commission 
to investigate proposed increases in 
second-class postage rates. 

The Harvard Monthly, among its other 
sensations this spring, tried to arouse 
sympathy for the ill-paid, down-trodden 
“goodies.” The Harvard Corporation 
did not think it necessary to raise their 
wages, and most graduates do not think 
of the “ goodies ” as down-trodden. 

The building in North Grove St., 
Boston, built in 1846 and occupied by 
the Harvard Medical School from that 
year till 1883, has been demolished. The 
Dental School occupied it until two 
years ago. 

B. L. Young, of Weston, Marshal of 
the third-year Class of the Law School, 
has made the following appointments: 
Toastmaster, L. B. Donahue, of Port- 
land, Me.; dinner committee, G. Auchin- 
closs, of New York City, E. E. Cheat- 
ham, of Savannah, Ga., H. L. Kern, of 
Charles City, Ia., John Richardson, Jr., 
of Cambridge, and J. M. Rosenthal, of 
Pittsfield; smoker committee, M. A. 
Gallagher, of Roxbury, A. T. Gould, of 
Cambridge, J. R. Kaspar, of Clay Cen- 
ter, Kan., C. M. Rogerson, of Milton, 
and C. C. Smith, of Vicksburg, Miss. 

Prof. E. L. Mark has been elected for- 
eign member of the Kénigl. Biéhmische 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften in 
Prague. 
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The following Harvard men attended 
the Pan-American Commercial Congress 
which was held in Washington, D. C., 
during the week of Feb. 13: T. C. Daw- 
son, [87], Minister to Panama; H. P. 
Dodge, ’92, of the Department of State; 
W. C. Downs, ’90, New York manager 
of Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co.; C. L. 
Chandler, ’05, vice-consul-general at 
Buenos Aires; W. S. Poor, ’05, export 
manager of Grinnell, Willis & Co., of 
New York; P. J. Eder, 1 ’03; Hiram 
Bingham, p ’01. 

The second Shaler Memorial Re- 
search, supported by the Shaler Memo- 
rial Fund, will consist of astudy of shore- 
line changes along the Atlantic Coast by 
Prof. D. W. Johnson and two or three 
assistants. Special attention will be 
given to changes in the form of beaches 
within recent geological time, and to 
supposed evidences of recent coastal 
subsidence. Since the problem of coastal 
subsidence is affected by the relative 
heights of high tides on the outer and 
inner sides of barrier beaches, lines of 
levels will be run between the ocean and 
lagoons, upon which tidal observations 
will be based. The most important lo- 
calities from the Bay of Fundy to south- 
ern Florida will be examined during the 
spring and early summer. During the 
latter part of the summer Prof. Johnson 
will visit localities on the coasts of Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, for the pur- 
pose of making comparisons with similar 
localities on the Atlantic Coast of North 
America. 

As a result of the competition for the 
Boylston Prizes for Elocution, held in 
Sanders Theatre on May 11, the follow- 
ing awards were made: First prizes, 
William Griswold Beach, ’11, “Danny 
Deever”; Max Gordon, ’11, “Gungha 
Din”; second prizes, Harold Brightman, 
11, “Closing Speech in Behalf of Ma- 
dame X”’; Charles Walter Findlay, ’12, 
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“A Plea for Cuba”; Oswald Ryan, ’11, 
“The New South.” The judges were 
C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Dr. A. T. Cabot, 
°72, Prof. H. N. Davis, p 03, Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, 64, Morris Gray, ’77, Hon. C. 
Guild, ’81, Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere, ’83, 
J. J. Storrow, ’85, Dr. K. G. T. Webster, 
93, C. M. Weld, ’80. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, ’62, has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France and an honorary member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

The fund of $100,000, given by num- 
erous benefactors for the building and 
endowment of the Wolcott Gibbs Me- 
morial Laboratory, is now in the hands 
of the Treasurer. This fund was begun 
over a year ago by the gift of $50,000 
from Dr. Morris Loeb, Class of 1883, 
and James Loeb, Class of 1888, on con- 
dition that an equal sum be raised to 
complete the total named above. The 
building is to be used for research in 
physical and inorganic chemistry. The 
plans are rapidly approaching comple- 
tion in the hands of the architect, A. 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Class of 1876; 
and it is hoped that ground will be 
broken during the early summer, on the 
proposed site, south of the Peabody 
Museum. 

At the 20th annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association, on 
March 11, Pres. C. W. Eliot was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and 
Prof. Paul H. Hanus, secretary. 

Prof. G. F. Swain has recently sub- 
mitted to the Joint Board, acting under 
Chapter 652, Act of 1910, a complete 
report regarding his appraisal of the 
physical property and securities of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
Co. A force of some 25 men has been 
engaged upon this work, under his 
direction, since September. 

The Germanic Museum has received 
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from Otto H. Kahn, of New York, 
$1000 for the purchase of reproductions 
of German sculptures. Preferably, this 
sum is to go toward the purchase of a 
bronze cast of Rietschel’s Goethe- 
Schiller monument at Weimar. 

The Ingersoll Lecture on the Immor- 
tality of Man was given by Prof. George 
A. Reisner, ’89, on April 10, his subject 
being, “‘The Egyptian Conception of 
Immortality.” 

The fourth annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Engineering Society of New York 
was held Feb. 24, at the Harvard Club 
in that city. J. R. MacArthur, ’85, 
president of the society, was toastmaster. 
The other speakers were: Howard El- 
liott, s ’81, president of the Northern 
Pacific Ry.; Prof. I. N, Hollis; C. S. 
Kelly, general counsel for the Anaconda 
Copper Co.; J. C. Montgomery, mining 
engineer; and Hon. George McAneny, 
president of the Borough of Manhattan. 
Mr. Elliott referred to the effect which 
such decisions as the one recently made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have upon the country in general, 
and the important part which men 
trained as engineers can play in effecting 
such decisions. Prof. Hollis spoke of the 
changes which are going on at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Kelly drew a comparison 
between the legal and engineering pro- 
fessions. Mr. Montgomery touched on 
the lighter side of things. Mr. McAneny 
gave an interesting talk on municipal 
affairs. About 75 persons attended the 
dinner. 

At 4 a. M. on March 16 the east wing 
of Randolph Hall wis partially burned. 
The fire was discovered in the middle 
room on the ground floor, and spread 
rapidly up the staircase, and by the time 
the fire apparatus had arrived the entire 
wing was ablaze. The occupants of the 
rooms escaped with little difficulty, but 
they had not time to save anything. In 
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less than two hours the third and fourth 
floors were entirely gutted; the walls 
separating the rooms were burned away, 
and in places the slate roof had fallen in. 
The building itself on the first and sec- 
ond floors was only slightly injured by 
the fire, which jumped from the room 
in which it started to the third floor,but 
the contents of the rooms on the two 
lower floors were almost totally de- 
stroyed by water. The firemen were 
greatly hampered by the cold, which 
froze the water as it fell, and by a high 
wind which gave a draft to the flames. 
During the fire it was necessary to play 
a stream on Apthorp House only 40 feet 
distant, and of wood, to protect it from 
showers of sparks. When workmen 
cleared out the interior of the burned 
rooms, they found the walls of the build- 
ing sound, as were the steel floor beams, 
and in most cases the floors. The frame- 
work of the roof is badly charred. The 
partition walls on the fourth floor must 
be rebuilt. The other repair work will 
consist of putting in new windows and 
doors, and the refinishing of walls and 
woodwork. It is expected that repairs 
will be completed in a few weeks. The 
damage was estimated at $25,000. 

At a meeting held in the University 
Museum, on April 12, the members of 
the Harvard Department of Natural 
History made a remarkable exhibit to 
the members of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and the invited 
guests. The subjects illustrated covered 
a wide field, as there were 32 exhibits. In 
the Department of Zodlogy, Prof. E. L. 
Mark exhibited a colony of ants in an 
observation nest. Prof. W. E. Castle 
showed a large number of families of 
mice, illustrating the laws of heredity. 
Prof. G. H. Parker exhibited an appara- 
tus for determining the movements of in- 
sects under the stimulus of equal intens- 
ities of light. In botany, Prof. Oster- 
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hout showed an apparatus by means of 
which the growth of plants can be made 
evident to the eye. Prof. M. L. Fernald 
had an exhibit on the geographic origin 
of plants of Newfoundland, and that of 
Prof. Roland Thaxter showed the fun- 
gous parasites on the prevailing insect 
pests. A rich collection of minerals was 
shown in the department of mineralogy 
and petrography. Prof. J. E. Wolff had 
a mineral exhibit, including a meteor- 
ite, recently obtained, and an apparatus 
for the study of mineralogy. Prof. C. 
Palache had a rich collection of minerals 
which he had discovered in this im- 
mediate vicinity. In geology and geo- 
graphy Prof. W. M. Davis illustrated 
his laboratory methods of teaching by 
means of specially prepared maps. Prof. 
J. B. Woodworth explained a seismo- 
graph, by which earthquakes are reg- 
istered in Cambridge. The Peabody 
Museum, under the direction of Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, had an exhibit of Indian 
weaving; and also the results of the 
South American expedition, consisting 
of representations of the work of Indians 
in weaving and in pottery. This exhibit 
was explained by Dr. W. C. Larabee. 
The Peabody Museum Central Ameri- 
can expedition of 1909-10 was explained 
by Dr. A. M. Tozzer. After dinner at the 
Colonial Club, the academicians and 
their guests adjourned to the University 
Museum, where the Rumford Medal was 
conferred upon Charles G. Curtis for his 
work on the Stearns turbine. Mr. Curtis 
illustrated the progress of his invention. 
Prof. G. A. Reisner, ’90, described his 
explorations in that portion of Egypt 
which will ultimately be submerged by 
the construction of the Assuan Dam. 

At its annual meeting, the Mass. His- 
torical Society elected among its officers 
the following Harvard men: Pres., C. F. 
Adams, ’56; vice-presidents, S. A. Green, 
61, J. F. Rhodes, h ’01; corresp. sec., 
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H. W. Haynes, ’51; treas., Arthur Lord, 
°73; librarian, S. A. Green, ’51; cabinet- 
keeper, G. H. Norcross, 75; members at 
large of the Council, Waldo Lincoln, ’70, 
W. R. Livermore, ['64], Frederic Win- 
throp, 91, Moorfield Storey, ’66, R. S. 
Rantoul, 53. 

— Harvard Chemists. The first regular 
meeting of the Association of Harvard 
Chemists was held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on April 8. At the business 
meeting a constitution was adopted and 
the following officers were elected: Pres., 
John D. Pennock, ’83; 1st vice-pres., 
Morris Loeb, ’83; 2d vice-pres., T. W. 
Richards, ’86; sec. and treas., G. P. 
Baxter, ’96; councilors: for one year, A. 
M. Comey, ’82, C. E. Munroe, ’71; for 
two years, A. S. Cushman, p ’97, W. D. 
Bancroft, ’88; for three years, Edward 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., 00, Clifford Richard- 
son, "77. The business meeting was fol- 
lowed >v = dinner. After the dinner, at 
which the President of the Association, 
J. D. Pennock, ’83, presided, and Dr. 
Morris Loeb, ’83, was toastmaster, ad- 
dresses were made by Pres. Lowell, ’77; 
Pres. C. E. Monroe, ’58, of George 
Washington University; E. A. Taylor, 
71, of Penn Yan, N. Y.; Prof. T. W. 
Richards, ’86; Prof. W. D. Bancroft, ’88, 
of Cornell; and Dr. F. G. Benedict, ’93, 
of the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory. 
In these speeches the importance of 
chemistry and of securing a better equip- 
ment for Harvard University formed the 
chief topics. The Association of Harvard 
Chemists was organized in June, 1910, 
with the object of “‘the advancement 
of chemical education and research at 
Harvard University, by codperation 
with the teachers and students in the 
chemical laboratories at the University; 
and secondarily, the promotion of the 
welfare of the graduates of that Depart- 
ment by mutual aid on all suitable occa- 
sions.” Any former member, present or 
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past officer, or any degree holder of Har- 
vard University, who has been or is 
identified professionally or associated, 
as a chemist, owner, or director, with the 
manufacture of chemicals, or other 
work in which chemical reactions are 
largely concerned, is eligible to mem- 
bership in the Association. 

— Student Advisers in the Law School. 
The Corporation have voted, on recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Law, that 
throughout the academic year 1911-12 
there shall be appointed not less than 8 
advisers, being students of at least two 
years’ standing in 1911-12, and that the 
duty of each adviser shall be: “1. To 
have general supervision over such law 
clubs as shall be assigned to him by the 
board of advisers. 2. To sit upon the 
first case argued by the first-year court 
of each club to which he is assigned, and 
to sit upon other cases in first and second 
year courts as may be determined by 
the board of advisers from time to time. 
3. To examine the cases and briefs re- 
presenting the work of the year in the 
first-year courts of the clubs to which he 
is assigned, make note of the regularity 
of trials, and embody his findings in a 
report to the Board of Advisers for the 
purpose of determining whether under 
the rules regulating the Ames Competi- 
tion each Club to which he is assigned is 
entitled to be admitted to the Competi- 
tion for the following year. 4. To assist 
the first-year students in the clubs to 
which he is assigned (and all others who 
may apply to him for that purpose) in 
the intelligent use of the Law Library in 
preparing briefs and in doing other work 
supplemental to the work of the class- 
room. 5. The Board of Advisers shall 
supervise the Ames Competition. 6. 
Each adviser shall receive $250 for his 
services. 7. One of the advisers shall be 
designated as chairman and shall receive 
$50 additional compensation.” 
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— Dr. Svante Arrhenius, Director of 
the Nobel Institute in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, recently delivered three lectures in 
Cambridge under the auspices of the Di- 
vision of Chemistry. The first lecture, 
on April 25, dealt with “The Mutual 
Relations of the Exact Sciences,”’ upon 
which the lecturer is peculiarly qualified 
to speak, since he has made important 
original contributions to chemistry, phy- 
sics, physiology, and cosmogony. The 
second lecture, on April 28, was on “‘ The 
Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation.” 
The speaker described in a vivid manner 
the circumstances which led him, while 
yet a student, to formulate this theory, 
and the difficulties which he encountered 
in getting it accepted. Reference was 
made to some aspects of chemistry which 
have been revolutionized by this theory. 
The third lecture, on May 1, dealt with 
“Adsorption.” A new formula was de- 
veloped for this process which is of fun- 
damental importance in physical chem- 
istry and biology. On May 3 Dr. Arrhe- 
nius was the guest of the Faculty at a 
dinner given at the Colonial Club. Dr. 
Arrhenius gave a course of six lectures on 
“Cosmogony”’ before the Lowell Insti- 
tute. The last lecture was delivered on 
May 4, after which he left for a lecture 
tour in the Western States. 

— Mayor Barry on Harvard. Hon. J. 
E. Barry, the new Mayor of Cambridge, 
in his inaugural address spoke as follows 
of the relations between the University 
and the City: “Cambridge owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Harvard University 
for the spirit of codperation which she 
has shown our citizens in placing at the 
disposal of our youth her playgrounds 
and athletic fields during the summer 
season; by offering free tuition for one 
year to young men of limited resources, 
matriculating to her arts department, 
and finally by tendering our city govern- 
ment the services of her professors en- 
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gaged in such technical pursuits as might 
be used to the advantage of any of our 
departments. I am firmly convinced 
that this evidence of the interest which 
Harvard University has in Cambridge 
and its residents will meet with the ap- 
preciation which it deserves, and I, as 
your chief executive, intend to show 
my appreciation by opening every ave- 
nue possible, particularly to the youth of 
our city, to avail themselves to the full- 
est extent of the generosity shown by 
this distinguished institution of learn- 
ing.” 

— Exchange Professor with France. 
Arrangements have been made for an 
exchange of professors in alternate years 
between Harvard University and 
France. The first exchange will be made 
next year; it will not, however, be an 
amplification of the Hyde lectures. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction of the 
French Government will choose the 
professor from France, and will desig- 
nate the university to which the profes- 
sor from Harvard University will be 
sent. For their stay of one half-year the 
exchange professors are to become active 
members of the faculties of the univers- 
ities to which they are sent and are to 
conduct regular courses within the uni- 
versities. Pres. Lowell and M. Bayet, 
Director of Higher Education of France, 
both strongly favor the scheme, as it will 
strengthen the educational ties between 
the countries. The acceptance of the 
plan will also help Harvard University 
to keep in touch with the rapid intellect- 
ual movement which is now going on in 
France. 

— Addition to the War Roll. W. H. 
Page, ’83, sends the following: “Medical 
School, 1853: William Hussey Page, 
M.D., Volunteer Surgeon under special 
commissions from Gov. Andrew of 
Massachusetts. Was one of corps of 
surgeons on Medical Staff in battles of 
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Fair Oaks, Seven Days’ Fight, James 
River, Second Battle of Bull Run, the 
Wilderness, and Spottsylvania. Taken 
prisoner while remaining as surgeon in 
charge of wounded after battle of the 
Wilderness. Exchanged and went again 
to front. Returned with health per- 
manently undermined as result of hard- 
ships endured in service. Died at Los 
Angeles, Calif., Aug. 22, 1888.” It is 
hoped that all other persons cognizant of 
the service of Harvard Volunteers in the 
Civil War, not already recorded, will send 
such record to the Editor of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, in order that the 
Roll of Honor may be complete. 

The Phillips Brooks House Association 
will give its usual Class Day Spread this 
year on the quadrangle bounded by 
Stoughton, Holden Chapel, and Brooks 
House. It will be held from 5.30 to 7.30 
p.M., but the House will be open all day 
for the use of guests. Any member of the 
University may obtain tickets at 90 
cents each, the cost price. The Associa- 
tion gives this spread every year as a 
convenience to men who do not make 
any other arrangements for spreading. 
In the past from 100 to 300 persons 
have attended. The food and service 
will be of the best. Engraved invitations 
were ready for distribution about May 
15, and may be obtained at Brooks 
House for 10 cents each. Tickets will be 
on sale June 1. A copy of the menu can 
be seen at any time. 

— Suggestions for Overseers. The 
committee of the Alumni Association 
appointed to suggest candidates for the 
Board of Overseers has proposed the 
following: Arthur T. Lyman, ’53, of 
Boston; Reginald H. Fitz, ’64, of Bos- 
ton; George V. Leverett, 67, of Boston; 
Edward Bowditch, ’69, of Albany, N. 
Y.; Henry C. Lodge, ’71, of Nahant; 
Morris Gray, ’77, of Boston; Edgar C. 
Felton, ’79, of Philadelphia; G. von L. 


Meyer, °79, of Washington, D. C.; 
Christopher M. Weld, ’80, of Boston; 
Edmund S. Rousmaniere, ’83, of Boston; 
Lawrence E. Sexton, ’84, of New York; 
William C. Boyden, ’86, of Chicago; 
Rodolphe L. Agassiz, ’92, of Hamilton; 
Frederick Winsor, ’98, of Concord; Car- 
roll T. Bond, ’94, of Baltimore, Md.; 
Jerome D. Greene, ’96, of New York, N. 
Y. There are five vacancies to be filled 
this year, all for the full term of six years. 


AN INTELLECTUAL CONTEST. 


Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, who 
has lectured for several years at Yale, 
responding to a request of the Yale News 
for his views on relations between Yale 
and Harvard, suggests that the two uni- 
versities are not at present sufficiently 
aware of the things they have intellectu- 
ally in common. And after discussing 
the matter with Pres. Lowell and others, 
Prof. Royce has written: 

**T venture at once to mention a topic 
that has been a good deal upon my mind 
of late, and that I should like to have 
considered and discussed by Yale under- 
graduates as well as by others. Each 
university has at present important 
prizes for literary competition. At Har- 
vard we have each year essays written in 
competition for our ‘Bowdoin’ prizes. 
At Yale you have an analogous contest. 
It seems to me that it would be highly 
conducive to the improvement of liter- 
ary interests in both institutions if we 
could have an annual prize for the best 
literary essay offered for such a purpose 
in a contest between the two univers- 
ities. In discussing the subject here at 
Cambridge I have met with the sugges- 
tion that such a competition’ could be 
very simply arranged by the following 
plan, which would in no way interfere 
with our present prize contests: Suppose 
that our Bowdoin Prize Committee at 
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Harvard were each year to select a small 
number, say three or five, of the best 
essays offered for that prize at Harvard. 
Suppose that a similar selection were 
made by the Prize Committee at Yale. 
Suppose further that, in advance of any 
announcement of the prizes separately 
awarded by each institution, the essays 
thus selected were submitted, anonym- 
ously, of course, to an impartial com- 
mittee of literary men. The matter 
might be so arranged that the judges 
would not know, from any sign in the 
manuscripts, which essays came from 
Harvard and which came from Yale. 
On such a basis an inter-academic prize 
might be awarded — a prize of the na- 
ture of a medal. The contest would be in 
some respects clearly superior to our 
present intercollegiate debates, just be- 
cause the judges would decide, without 
knowing, until the name of the prize- 
winner became public, which of the two 
institutions he represented. The award 
of the intercollegiate committee would 
be independent of the separate awards 
of prizes by the two universities. Each 
institution could crown its own man as it 
chose. But the intercollegiate committee 
would decide who had the better man. 

“Were such a plan to be adopted, and 
were such an intercollegiate prize in 
existence, it might be used to render 
more interesting the literary work now 
done in each institution. Under the plan 
— as thus outlined for me by one wiser 
than myself — the new intercollegiate 
contest would not interfere with any 
existing literary enterprise in either 
university. In time, however, should 
such a development prove natural, the 
intercollegiate contest might extend it- 
self to the writing of stories, plays, or 
poems. And who knows but that a na- 
tional literary movement might find its 
beginnings in the stimulus which such 
contests would involve?” 





Commencement Day Change. 
























COMMENCEMENT DAY 
CHANGE. 


The Directors of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, at their meeting in Boston 
on April 12, voted to move the scene of 
the exercises of the Alumni Association 
on Commencement afternoon from Me- 
morial Hall to the quadrangle back of 
Sever Hall. A platform will be erected 
for the speakers and other distinguished 
guests directly behind the Hall, and 
there will also be wooden stands put up 
on the street side of the open space. 
These seats will serve the double purpose 
of shutting out the noise from the street, 
and will also give the graduates occupy- 
ing them a much better chance to hear 
the speakers. There will be ample space 
for from 2500 to 3000 seats, not including 
alimited number of seats for ladies. Itis 
hoped that graduates will codperate to 
make this experiment a success; because 
the motive of the change is to give op- 
portunity for three times as many per- 
sons to attend the exercises as could be 
accommodated in Memorial Hall. 

The Alumni Association will provide a 
luncheon as usual in Upper Massachu- 
setts Hall, and tickets will be sold, as 
heretofore, at 50 cents apiece, admitting 
graduates to the luncheon and to the 
speaking. This slight charge is necessary 
to cover the expenses, not only of the 
luncheon, but of other charges incidental 
to the occasion. This year, of course, the 
expenses to be borne will be heavier than 
usual. 

The committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements is made up as follows: Dr. 
John Warren, ’96, University Marshal, 
Chairman; W. R. Thayer, ’81; E. J. 
Wendell, ’82, W. C. Baylies, ’84; A. D. 
Claflin, ’86, representing W. C. Boyden, 
’86, the Chief Marshal; H. L. Clark, ’87; 
E. H. Wells, 97; J. W. Hallowell, ’01; 
Sidney Curtis, ’05. 
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HARVARD ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION NOMINATIONS. 


The election of Directors will be held 
on Commencement Day from 10 a. M. 
till 4 p. m. The nominating committee, 
consisting of L. P. Marvin, ’98, Chair- 
man, William Lawrence, ’71, C. S. Bird, 
77, F. W. Thayer, ’78, H. P. Amen, ’80, 
John Woodbury, ’80, A. T. French, ’85, 
David Cheever, ’97, and T. K. Cum- 
mins, °94, Sec., have nominated for 
Directors at Large (three to be elected) 
C. C. Burlingham, ’79, New York, N. 
Y.; J. F. Moors, ’83, Boston; H. L. 
Clark, ’87, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert 
Homans, ’94, Boston; R. P. Bass, ’96, 
Concord, N. H.; Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, 
Boston; Malcolm Donald, ’99, Boston; 
J. W. Hallowell, ’01, Boston; Crawford 
Blagden, ’02, New York, N. Y.; and S. 
H. Wolcott, ’03, Boston. 

Additional nominations, by certi- 
ficate, signed by not less than 20 mem- 
bers of the Association, may be de- 
posited with the Secretary, T. K. Cum- 
mins, 70 State St., Boston, on or before 
June 16. 

The Board of Directors consists now 
of: 

Term expires on Commencement Day: 
{ Robert Homans, ’94, Boston. 
1911 J. W. Hallowell, ’01, Boston. 
* | H. L. Clark, ’87, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
W. C. Baylies, ’84, Boston. 
1912. ~ John Lowell, ’77, Boston. 
R. M. Saltonstall, ’80, Boston. 
Wm. R. Thayer, ’81, Cam- 
bridge. 
E. J. Wendell, ’82, New York, 
1913. ¢ NY. 
| F. Curtis, 99, Washington, 

D. C. 

To represent the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences: 


Prof. W. C. Sabine, p 88, Cambridge. 











To represent the Harvard Club of New 
“ork City: 
L. P. Marvin, ’98, New York, N. Y. 

To represent the New England Federation 

of Harvard Clubs: 
C. T. Billings, ’84, Lowell. 

To represent the Associated Harvard Clubs: 
G. D. Markham, ’81, St. Louis, Mo. 
F. A. Delano, ’85, Chicago, IIl. 

Ex officio: 

E. H. Wells, 97, General Secretary of 
the Association, 50 State St., Boston. 


ALUMNI CHORUS. 


The Harvard Alumni Chorus made its 
début at the vaudeville-smoker, held at 
the Hotel Somerset on March 22 by the 
Harvard Club of Boston. The organiza- 
tion started at the inauguration of Pres. 
Lowell. Before that, at any function, a 
body of old Glee Club men got together 
to furnish the singing. The inauguration 
required something more than chance 
singing; and accordingly more than 150 
men, former members of the Chapel 
Choir or the Glee Club, were rehearsed 
by Warren A. Locke, ’69, who chose the 
music for the occasion. Their singing 
was so satisfactory that the idea of a 
permanent organization was at once 
promoted. 

Steps toward organization were taken 
at a meeting held at the house of the 
Harvard Musical Association on June 
20, 1910, when the following were pre- 
sent: C. W. Ayer, ’85; H. M. Brough- 
ton, °75; L. T. Brown, ’03; H. H. Dar- 
ling, ’89; E. S. Dodge, ’73; N. H. Dole, 
74; Courtenay Guild, ’86; E. O. Hiler, 
93; F. L. Jack, m ’84; S. W. Langmaid, 
’59; Herbert Lyman, ’86; N. C. Metcalf, 
96; H. L. Murphy, ’08; H. G. Pickering, 
69; Odin Roberts, ’86; W. H. Robinson, 
m 93; M. A. Underwood, ’66; and H. E. 
Whiting, ’95. A rehearsal was held and 
songs were practised. At the conclusion 
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of the rehearsal, H. H. Darling, who has 
been very active in the organization of 
the new chorus, announced that in reply 
to a circular letter sent to former College 
singers living near Boston, he had re- 
ceived answers from about 100 men, who 
thought that such a chorus would be 
of interest to the members and of use, 
as a singing organization, for University 
gatherings. After discussion, a commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the matter 
further, and if advisable, to suggest a 
plan of organization. This committee 
was as follows: W. A. Locke, ’69, S. W. 
Langmaid, ’59, E. S. Dodge, ’78, G. A. 
Burdett, 81, R. C. Cabot, ’89, H. H. 
Darling, ’89, and R. L. Scaife, ’97. On 
Nov. 10, the committee met and voted 
that the organization be known as the 
Harvard Alumni Chorus and that W. A. 
Locke be its musical director, with 
power to appoint a music committee to 
assist him. A rehearsal was set for the 
night of Dec. 8, at the house of the Har- 
vard Musical Association, and 58 at- 
tended it. 

Beside most of the graduates who were 
at the June rehearsal, these men were 
present at the December meeting or sig- 
nified in writing their intention of com- 
ing to later rehearsals: J. L. Ames, ’87; 
F. G. Balch, ’88; H. C. Baldwin, ’80; A. 
M. Barnes, 71; T. C. Beebe, Jr., 96; H. 
M. Boylston, ’03; A. N. Broughton, ’93; 
R. C. Cabot, ’89; A. B. Comstock, ’08; 
D. P. Cook, ’05; M. M. Cutter, ’64; R. 
H. Dana, ’74; C. McK. Eldridge, ’07; D. 
G. Field, 07; S. T. Gano, ’07; C. W. 
Gerould, ’83; H. L. Gideon, p 06; Brad- 
ley Gilman, ’80; R. B. Gregg, ’07; C. E. 
Greenwood, ’04; F. B. Hall, ’80; G. F. 
Harding, m ’89; L. B. Harding, ’79; A. 
M. Howe, 69; M. A. De W. Howe, ’87; 
Amos Leonard, ’66; C. W. Locke, ’01; G. 
B. Magrath, ’94; H. G. Pearson, ’93; B. 
H. Peirce, ’02; Palfrey Perkins, 05; G. S. 
Pettengill, 06; George Power, Jr.; J. J. 
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Putnam, ’66; N. S. H. Sanders, ’92; F. 
M. Sawtell, 02; R. L. Scaife, ’97; W. S. 
Scudder, ’70; W. L. Snow, ’98; F. M. 
Spalding, ’93; S. H. Spalding, ’81; H. G. 
Spaulding, ’60; F. W. Stuart, ’81; F. A. 
Turner, Jr., 99; E. H. Robinson, ’08; J. 
L. Wakefield, ’80; Charles Warren, ’89; 
J. R. Webster, 98; Wellington Wells, 
’90; and G. W. Wheelwright, ’90. 

Following the rehearsal, a business 
meeting was held at which Mr. Locke 
was chosen director, and the other offi- 
cers were elected: Pres., S. W. Lang- 
maid, ’59; vice-pres., E. S. Dodge, °73; 
sec., H. H. Darling, ’89; treas., Herbert 
Lyman, ’86; directors at large, G. L. 
Osgood, ’66; R. H. Dana, ’74; G. A. 
Burdett, ’81; R. C. Cabot, ’89; R. L. 
Scaife, 97; and D. G. Field, ’07. 

This preamble was adopted: ‘The 
purposes of this organization are to form 
a permanent chorus of singers, who are 
either graduates of Harvard University, 
or have been at some time students in 
any department of the University, and 
to keep in rehearsal standard composi- 
tions of the best class, as well as lighter 
music, in order that the Chorus may 
always be prepared to take part worthily 
in important academic occasions at the 
University and elsewhere.” The By- 
Laws include provisions for holding re- 
hearsals between Oct. 1 and June 13, 
following, each year, at the call of the 
President, or in his absence, of the Ex- 
ecutive Commitiee, which consists of the 
officers and the directors at large. Mr. 
Locke appointed these men to serve as 
his music committee: G. A. Burdett, 
Herbert Lyman, R. C. Cabot, R. L. 
Scaife, J. B. Hawes, and H. S. Baldwin. 


METHODISTS AND THE HAR- 
VARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


In a public address last March, Chan- 
cellor Hamilton, of the American Uni- 
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versity in Washington, stated that more 
than 40 years ago the late Dr. E. E. 
Hale, ’89, made the proposal, apparently 
with authority, that the Methodists 
should merge their Boston theological 
school with the Harvard Divinity School. 
This statement called out various deni- 
als and comments in the public press. 
Finally the Boston Morning Herald of 
April 6, 1911, printed the following ex- 
planation from the Rev. Dr. William 
Fairfield Warren, Dean of the Boston 
University Theological Seminary, dur- 
ing the years preceding the foundation 
of Boston University, who speaks from 
personal knowledge of the negotiations 
in question. 

Dr. Warren says: 

“Tn view of certain claims and denials 
printed in the Herald, it seems needful 
in fairness to all parties to state anew a 
bit of honorable history. 

“Tn the year 1866-67, the trustees of 
the oldest theological school of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, having 
obtained of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature permission to remove the school 
from the state and having procured from 
the Massachusetts Legislature a new 
charter under the name Boston Theo- 
logical Seminary, were several months 
considering proposals as to an eligible 
site for the translocated institution. The 
writer, with other trustees, as a commit- 
tee on location, visited various offered 
lots in Boston and its suburbs, one of the 
most attractive of which lots was on the 
summit of Parker Hill. 

“At that date the ‘Overseers of Har- 
vard College’ were state-appointed, and, 
naturally, all the leading Protestant de- 
nominations were represented. Two or 
three of the foremost trustees of the 
Boston Theological Seminary were serv- 
ing or had served on the Board of Over- 
seers and were friends of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, a fellow member of the 





Board. It was like Dr. Hale and his 
associates of like breadth of vision to see 
what prestige and widening of influence 
could be secured for Harvard College 
(that was the legal name of the univers- 
ity at that date) by securing the loca- 
tion in Cambridge of as many denomina- 
tional schools as possible. 

“The Episcopal Theological School 
was chartered in 1867, and Harvard’s 
offer of library facilities may very likely 
have contributed to settle the question 
of its location in favor of Cambridge. 
For several years, although in no degree 
under the government of the Harvard 
authorities, the Episcopal School was 
given a place in the annual catalogue of 
the College. Later, by mutual consent, 
it was dropped therefrom. 

“Under all the circumstances it was 
as natural as it was honorable in the 
Harvard College authorities to send to 
the trustees of the Boston Theological 
Seminary a committee, headed by Dr. 
Hale, to bear a friendly invitation to 
locate the newly arrived institution in 
Cambridge, accompariying the invita- 
tion with assurances of good will and 
promises of library and other facilities, 
in case the invitation should be accepted. 
As I was present at the meeting in which 
Dr. Hale’s committee was received and 
discharged its duty, and also at the later 
meetings of the trustees when the in- 
vitation was carefully considered, I can 
speak with full understanding of what 
was proposed, and of the arguments 
employed. 

“Naturally the advantages likely to 
result to the denomination and to its 
school from a location in Cambridge 
were dwelt upon, as also the advantages 
accruing to the College. In a Board in- 
cluding at the time such men as William 
Claflin, then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Commonwealth; Jacob Sleeper and John 
H. Twombly, both of whom were Har- 
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vard Overseers at or near that time, 
these latter advantages were not likely 
to be underestimated, and were not. 
Still, in the end, after due consideration 
of all the sites suggested from first to 
last, the trustees were unanimous in the 
opinion that a Boston location would 
prove the most appropriate and the most 
advantageous of all for a theological 
seminary bearing the name of Boston. 
Of course appropriate thanks were re- 
turned to the governing boards of Har- 
vard University for the good will they 
had shown, and public acknowledgments 
were not lacking. 

“To clear up any now existing miscon- 
ceptions of the transaction, it should 
suffice to add that in the Harvard pro- 
position there was no thought of any 
organic union of the two institutions, or 
of any control by the one over the other. 
Still less was there any thought of co- 
operation between the faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School and that of the 
Boston Theological Seminary in the in- 
struction of their respective students. 
The Methodist Episcopal Seminary was 
to stand to Harvard University precisely 
as related, and precisely as unrelated, as 
is the Protestant Episcopal one.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
“ROUGH HOUSE” AT COLLEGE PLAYS. 


Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine: 
May I have sufficient space in your 
columns to comment briefly upon a cus- 
tom that seems every year to be growing 
more and more intolerable among the 
younger graduates in at least one of the 
well-known societies at the “ Graduates’ 
Night”’ performance of the Spring The- 
atrical entertainment, and which, to my 
mind, presents a serious obstacle to the 
much-desired financial success of the 
show in its subsequent public presenta- 
tions? Let it be understood that with all 
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due allowance for a certain amount of 
noise and exuberance of spirits, en- 
tirely permissible upon such occasions 
when graduates get together once a year 
to renew old friendships, and to be re- 
minded when they, too, in years gone by 
were budding actors with more or less 
histrionic ability, the majority of the 
older men have come together not only 
for the purpose of renewing these friend- 
ships, but for the added purpose of pur- 
chasing as many tickets for the public 
performances as they can conveniently 
use or dispose of. May I suggest that 
when the overture begins and the cur- 
tain is raised, there be sufficient quiet to 
allow every one to enjoy both the music 
and the performance itself from begin- 
ning to end? Let all guying of the lead- 
ing characters and members of the 
chorus, as they make their appearance, 
cease from this time forth. Let those 
who really prefer a “hook night” enter- 
tainment for amateurs go where such 
things are provided. By all means let 
there be plenty of spontaneous laughter, 
applause, and enthusiasm for good act- 
ing, good music, and good singing, which 
finds a ready and natural way of express- 
ing itself: but, on the other hand, elim- 
inate everything of a “rough house” 
nature and remarks intended either to 
ridicule or to rattle an actor who is doing 
his best to entertain those in front of the 
footlights. Only by so doing can a show 
be satisfactorily given and candid judg- 
ment be passed as to the support it is 
entitled to receive. No graduate will 
care to purchase tickets for the public 
performances, if, because of the general 
pandemonium prevailing, he cannot get 
an intelligent idea or understanding of 
either words or music, and so leaves the 
theatre under the impression that the 
graduates themselves have made plainly 
evident their conviction that the show is 
unworthy of public support and can be 
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nothing but a financial failure in its per- 
formances upon the road, and because 
too they have declined to pay the under- 
graduates the compliment of giving the 
show a decent hearing. 

It remains, therefore, for the gradu- 
ates themselves, and more especially the 
younger ones, to decide whether these 
annual reunions shall continue to be 
made an occasion for the bringing to- 
gether of as many men as is possible for 
an evening of real enjoyment and the 
promotion of a feeling of good fellowship, 
or whether they shall operate to make 
many of the older men, at least, feel that 
the evening can be spent more profitably 
and more enjoyably at home with their 
families and with little interest in either 
the artistic or financial success of the 
show itself. 

One of the Older Graduates. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PAGEANT. 


On the evening of May 11, some of the 
present students and graduates of the 
Architectural Department gave an in- 
formal reception in honor of Professor 
Duquesne at the Union. The feature of 
the occasion was ““A Masque of Pro- 
phecy”’ presented in the Living-Room, 
which was arranged with an upper stage 
at the west end for the speakers and a 
lower one extending to the centre for the 
dancers. Considering the almost im- 
promptu organization of the Masque, 
it was a marked success. The managers 
were lucky in having Durr Friedley, ’11, 
to help with the costumes and decora- 
tions, Frank L. Clark, ’01, to direct the 
dances, and C. B. Roepper, ’10, to lead 
the orchestra and write music for the 
Romanesque dance. 

The Masque had something the form 
of the old English entertainment so- 
called, but in places it wandered far 
from its prototype and certainly was 





quite different from anything which 
could have been produced at the time it 
was supposed to have been, for instead 
of being presented directly to the audi- 
ence, it was performed before King Ed- 
ward VI and his Court, who entered in 
procession after the audience were 
seated and grouped themselves around 
the throne, which stood under a crimson 
canopy bearing the royal arms opposite 
the main doorway of the room, which 
for the event was supposed to be the 
sixteenth-century hall of a Cambridge 
college. To gain the effect the room was 
lighted only by wall lights and tall 
wooden torchéres, and decorated with 
large banners bearing heraldic insignia 
of various Oxford and Cambridge col- 
leges. Almost all of the guests wore dress 
of the period or academic gowns. 

In the King’s retinue was Daniele 
Barbaro, the Venetian Ambassador, one 
of the amateur architects of the Renais- 
sance, an early translator of Vitruvius, 
and in his honor the Masque was con- 
cerned with architecture. The enter- 
tainment began with an address of wel- 
come to the King, delivered by Wirt 
Roland, G.S., who followed it witha song 
of the time sung while the Masque was 
beginning with the entrance of “Time” 
(H. B. Willis, ’12), who offered to reveal 
the future of architecture to the King 
and his guests. Presently the Spirit of 
Gothic Architecture (Robert Withington, 
2G.), a bishop in episcopal robes, entered 
and demanded why his art should be 
neglected. Before replying, Time drew 
back a curtain disclosing, first, four 
Romanesque figures and their four 
Gothic ones, each set advancing to the 
lower stage and dancing with character- 
istic movements. As they retired, the 
Spirit of Classic Architecture (Irving 
Pichel, ’14), in the guise of Athena, ap- 
peared, and at her declaration of the 
coming triumph of Classic art the Spirit 
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of Gothic art withdrew, prophesying that 
he would sometime return to favor in 
works of architecture. Then the Spirit 
of Classic art asked Time to reveal the 
future of her art in England, and in an- 
swer Time drew back his curtains to 
show the figures of the second dance. 
Of these, five represented curious figures 
of Elizabethan type, with whom, Time 
declared, the Spirit would have to mate 
her purer style before it would be ac- 
cepted in England. Then entered the 
next figures — the five orders, who per- 
formed a classic dance and afterwards 
joined the Elizabethans in what the 
Transcript was pleased to describe as a 
“general romp,” which perfectly sym- 
bolized the later history of English 
architecture. 

At the end of this dance, Time an- 
nounced a phantasy, stranger than any 
before, and the next part of the piece was 
a travesty entitled ‘‘ Modernism,” writ- 
ten by A. E. Hoyle, ’05, with music by 
R. K. Fletcher, ’08, and A. M. Harlin, 
coming as an “ Anti-Masque,”’ after the 
more serious part of the entertainment, 
in accordance with the ancient custom. 
The principal figure was Raquenet, who 
typified the modern architect, the name 
that of the author of a well-known and 
much-used and abused collection of mis- 
cellaneous architectural detail, which 
has become a professional byword. He 
was preceded by an attendant, who dis- 
tributed his professional cards, and was 
accompanied by his office-boy and by his 
masterpiece, a skyscraper, all intended 
to satirize architectural practices of the 
present. They were followed by four 
figures, “‘his chief reliance,” representing 
“sways” who danced. 

In the second part of the Masque the 
Spirit of Classic Architecture asked 
Time to restore to her those sciences 
which Vitruvius declared were the hand- 
maidens of architecture. Time disclosed 





them from his curtain and promised they 
should be made welcome at Court. At 
once some of the King’s followers 
stepped forward and led the “Sciences”’ 
in a gavotte, after which they were 
seated in the royal company. 

Time next turned to a Cambridge 
student and asked him to present a 
wreath to the Venetian Ambassador in 
recognition of his services to the art of 
Architecture. Barbaro in accepting it 
begged Time to reveal some one more 
worthy of it than himself, and in reply 
Time gave him permission to go into the 
future and find whom he would. Bar- 
baro accordingly left his place by the 
King and presented the wreath to M. 
Duquesne. The audience rose and ap- 
plauded. The King then arose and 
marched out, followed by his retinue, 
the company following to the Dining- 
Room, where M. Duquesne spoke as 
follows: 


Prof. Duquesne’s Response. 


Messieurs : Je m’en voudrais de ne pas vous re- 
mercier de cette charmante soirée 4 laquelle je 
viens d’assister ; excusez-moi ] t de ne 
pouvoir le faire qu’en frangais. 

Je suis, croyez-le bien, trés tuuché de votre trés 
cordial accueil, en m@me temps que j’en suis fort 
honoré, et permettez que je vous félicite de lidée 
qui vous a conduit 4 m’exprimer votre sympathie 
dans ce milieu qui déja m’est familier et sous cette 
forme que je trouve des plus originales. Savez- 
vous que votre féte est des plus réuasies ! 
et que beaucoup regretteront de n’avoir pu y autie- 
ter! . . . Elle me rappelle notamment cer- 
taine féte annuelle que nous avons, nous aussi a 
Paris — ce fameux bal des quatre arts dont vos 
anciens vous auront transmis l’écho ou que cer- 
tains parmi vous déja connaissent ; mais, ce que 
je trouve surtout charmant dans la votre c’est 
cette gentille pensée d’y avoir convié d’abord M. 
le Président de l'Université, qui trés paternelle- 
ment vous aime, n’en doutez pas, mais qu’un ne 
cent deuil de famille emp&che malheur 
d’étre des vétres ce soir, puis votre trés-estimé 
doyen, le professeur Sabine, enfin d’y avoir con- 
vié aussi vos professeurs qui vous sont si dévoués. 
Cela montre que vous les connaissez bien et que 
d@’avance vous saviez qu’ils applaudiraient 4 votre 
spirituelle initiative. 

C’est, qu’en effet, nous n’ignorons pas qu’a 
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tous intéressants travaux une détente est parfois 
nécessaire aussi, croyez bien, que je suis heureux 
que mon entrée a Harvard vous lait procurée. 

Elle a pris une forme des plus inattendues, elle 
est devenue une véritable grand féte, trés pittor- 
esque, ma foi, dans laquelle vos costumes rappelant 
certaines grandes époques de l’histoire contrast- 
ant avec ceux de vos professeurs et le mien qui 
rappellent plusieurs siécles de traditions que je 
suis sfir vous chercherez 4 perpetuer. C’est 
méme 4 cela qu’en terminant je vous inviterai 
tout particuliérement — n’oubliez jamais que vous 
appartenez 4 Harvard —sachez lui conserver le 
bon renom que vosamis lui ont acquis — prouvez 
enfin par vos travaux, et méme dans vos jeux, que 
vous la voulez toujours en trés bonne place parmi 
les grandes universités. Restez surtout toujours 
jeunes, soyez inventifs comme vous l’avez été 
ce soir, et j’ai l’absolue conviction que l’archi- 
tecture, elle aussi, y trouvera son compte. 

Mes chers amis, laissez~moi donc vous remercier 
encore de votre trés charmante réception, comp- 
tez qu’elle restera dans mon souvenir comme une 
heure des plus agréables de ma vie, puis qu’elle 
m’aura permis de revoir parmi vous certains de 
mes anciens éléves de Paris, puis de faire con- 
naissance avec les dipl6més de I’école, enfin de me 
trouver au milieu de cette jeunesse que j’aime 
tant et a laquelle je suis toujours trés dévoué. 
Je n’aurai garde dans ma reconnaissance d’ou- 
blier M. le Président, M. le Doyen, aussi que mes 
chers collégues, les professeurs de Harvard, et 
aussi mes confréres architects d’avoir répondu & 
votre aimable invitation ; j’y vois de leur part un 
nouveau témoignage de sympathie auquel je suis 
trés sensible. Je termine, messieurs, en faisant 
les voeux les plus sincéres pour vos succés futurs 
et pour la renommée de plus en plus grande de 
notre belle Université. 


The guests invited to meet M 
Duquesne included members of the Fac- 
ulty, of the Boston Society of Architects, 
of the Boston Architectural Club, and of 
the Department of Architecture at the 
Institute of Technology. The Masque 
was written by William W. Cordingley, 
’07, and the committee in charge was 
headed by Alexander E. Hoyle, ’05, as 
chairman, and Frederick W. Mead, 05, 
as treasurer. 


DEGREE WITH DISTINCTION. 


CHANGES IN THE REQUIREMENTS. 


The following changes have been 
made in the requirements for the Degree 








with Distinction, at the request of the 
Committees and Divisions concerned: 


History and Literature. 


In History and Literature the candi- 
date must hereafter present, for the ap- 
proval of the Committee, a plan of study 
which shall comprise at least 8 courses, 
instead of 6, as formerly, selected from 
those offered in History and Literature; 
and the clause now reading “usually not 
including courses regularly open to 
Freshmen” will be changed to read 
“usually including not more than two 
courses regularly open to Freshmen.” 


Anthropology. 
In the Division of Anthropology the 
clause requiring “Four courses in An- 
thropology in the middle or the upper 
group” will be changed to read “Four 
courses in Anthropology”; and instead 
of the clause requiring “‘ Three courses in 
the middle or the upper group, chosen 
from a list of selected courses in Semitic, 
Indic Philology, Comparative Philology, 
German, History of Religions, Philo- 
sophy, Architecture, Zodlogy, and Geo- 
logy,” will be substituted “four courses 
in related subjects, of which three must 
be courses not regularly open to Fresh- 
men.” 
Applied Mechanics. 

The Degree with Distinction in Ap- 
plied Mechanics will hereafter be called 
the Degree with Distinction in Mechan- 
ical Sciences. Instead of the present 
requirements the following will be sub- 
stituted: “Eight courses in science and 
mathematics, of which four must be in 
the Division of Engineering. The whole 
list must be approved either by the Di- 
vision of Engineering or by the Division 
of Mining and Metallurgy, and the can- 
didate shall study under the direction of 
the Division which has approved his list. 
He is required to pass an oral examina- 
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tion before this Division on the subjects 
presented for distinction.” The follow- 
ing list has been approved by the Divi- 
sion of Engineering: Mathematics A or B 
or C and 2, Chemistry 1, Physics C, 
Mechanical Drawing (Engineering 3h), 
Mechanics (First Course) (Engineering 
5k), and the equivalent of two full 
courses in the Division of Engineering 
from the following: Engineering Design 
(Engineering 3/), Surveying (Engineer- 
ing 4a hf.), Railroad Engineering (Engi- 
neering 4d), Mechanics (Second Course) 
(Engineering 51), Steam Machinery 
(Engineering 11 a hf.), Thermodynamics 
(Engineering 12b hf.), Generation and 
Transmission of Electricity (Engineering 
16a). The same list has been approved 
by the Division of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, with the substitution of Chem- 
istry 3 for Physics C. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY IN THE 
WAR OF 1861-65. 


With the coming of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the enlisting of Harvard men 
for the War of 1861-65, it seems appro- 
priate that a summing-up of our record 
should be given. The first account of 
alumni of the University — graduate 
and non-graduate — who served in the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
during that struggle was contributed by 
the writer of this article to the Boston 
Courier in March of 1862, and more ex- 
tended lists were published in the Tri- 
ennial Catalogues of 1866 and 1869. In 
1886 appeared the volume which in- 
cluded brief records of all who were 
known to have been in the service of the 
North to that time; and this was supple- 
mented by further lists in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine of March, 1902, 
June, 1906, and December, 1909: at this 
time eleven names are added. Together 
these lists include the names of 1407 





graduates and students of Harvard 
College and the professional schools, 
Harvard’s contribution for the defense 
of the Union. 

The following lists have been put into 
tabular form in order to show the num- 
bers furnished by each Class, — the first 
column indicating the number of gradu- 
ates, that is, of those who received 
degrees in course or those to whom de- 
grees were given later as of the separate 
classes; the second column, of non-grad- 
uating; the third column, of those who 
died during the war, either in battle or 
of sickness; the fourth column, of those 
who are known to have died since the 
closing of the war; and the last column 
of those who are believed to be still living. 
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EDWIN V. MORGAN, °90, 
U.S. Minister to Portugal. 
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HENRY S. BOUTELL, °76, CURTIS GUILD, ’81, 
U. 8. Minister to Switzerland. U. S. Ambassador to Russia. 
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Astronomical. 
1857 1 1 
18d8 t 1 
2 1 1 
SUMMARY. 
Number of eee enga pm in the Service of the 
United 
Grad. Non-Grad. Total. 
Gollege . . . + ss 532 111 643 
Medical School . . . 357 105 462 
LawS8chool .... 131 91 222 
Scientific School. . . 22 25 47 
Divinity School . . . 27 3 30 
Astronomical Observ. . 2 0 2 
DentalSchoolh . .. 1 0 1 
Total . . « « 1073 335 = :1407 


Died on the battle-field, in hospitals, or elsewhere, 
as the result of wounds, or of disease con- 
tracted in the service. 


RUNS hin ess: ok Sy @, Wp os 95 
Medical School. . . . . sw e 26 
Eaw.Gebool . » + »« + 0 + # * 22 
Scientific School . . . . . « s 7 
Divinity School . . . 2. wes 3 
Astronomical Observatory. . .. 1 

| a ee ae 154 

Died subsequenily. 

OO ges 6 10; a0 387 
Medical School . ...... 331 
Law School . . . 1. « © « « 147 
Scientific School. ...... 24 
Divinity School ....... 21 


Dental School. . ....6.. 1 
Total 
Deaths, since April, 1861 . . . . 1065 


1853. George Osgood Dalton, A.B. 
Private 28d Conn. Vols. August and 
September, 1862; asst. surgeon in en- 
gagements at La Fourche Crossing, 
La., Brashear City, and Bayou Beuf; 
mustered out, September 1, 1863; 
act. asst. surgeon Corps d’ Afrique for 
about three years in New Orleans 
Hospital; later contract surgeon in the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in Georgia; died 
Woburn, Mass., Feb. 12, 1870. 

m 1853. William Hussey Page, 
M.D. Volunteer surgeon from Mass.; 
present at battles of Fair Oaks, Va., 
Seven Days’ fights, Wilderness, and 
Spottyslvania; taken prisoner; ex- 
changed and again went to front; 
died Los Angeles, Calif., August 22, 
1888. 
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m 1869. John Ames Mead, M.D. 
Private 39th Mass. Vols. Aug. 22, 
1862; mustered out, June 2, 1865; died 
New Orleans, La., Jan. $1, 1891. 

m 1870. Horace Stanwood Everett, 
M.D. Wasin botharmy and navy; died 
Dorchester, July 28, 1910. 

m 1870. Charles Augustus Ring. 
Drummer boy, 25th Maine Vols.; dis- 
charged for disability; died July 8, 
1903. 

m 1877. Charles Olney Ballou, M.D. 
Was in service. 

m 1881. Charles Henry Cobb, M.D. 
Private 5th Mass. V. M., July 6, 1864; 
mustered out, Nov. 16, 1864; died at 
Boston, Oct. 31, 1909. 

L. S. 1848. Thomas Hammond Tal- 
bot. Lieut.-colonel 18th Maine Vols. 
(Ist H. A.) August, 1862; in Virginia 
Campaign of 1864; colonel August, 
1864; resigned September, 1864: brevet 
brig.-general; died. 

L.S. 1860. Richard Ela. First lieuten- 
ant 3d N. H. Vols., August 22, 1861; 
judge-advocate; was with Sherman at 
Hilton Head; captain April, 1862; in 
command of forces on Pinckney Island, 
July, 1862; at Morris Island, July, 
18638; sent to Richmond, April, 1864; 
killed in battle at Drury’s Bluff, May 
138, 1864. 

l 1861. Lewis Larned Coburn, LL.B. 
Captain 18th Vermont Vols.; died 
Chicago, Ill., 1910. 

Div. Sch. 1871. George Wilber 
Patten. Private 11th N. Y. Cav.; died, 
1910. 

Francis H. Brown, ’57. 


60, THE WAR CLASS. 


At this 50th anniversary of the out- 
break of the Civil War, in which Har- 
vard men enlisted in great numbers, it 
is fitting to record briefly the men of 
the Class of ’60, which contributed the 
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greatest number of volunteers to the 
Union service. The details here given 
are condensed from the record “ Har- 
vard University in the War of 1861- 
1865,” which Dr. Francis H. Brown, 
’57, compiled, and was published in 
1886. Dr. Brown has printed addenda to 
this record in the Graduates’ Magazine 
of March, 1902, June, 1906,_December, 
1909, and June, 1911. 

The Classes which graduated just 
before and at the beginning of the war 
naturally furnished the largest number 
of volunteers, as follows: 


1856 33 1861 59 
1857 23 1862 39 
1858 26 1863 48 
1859 42 1864 41 
1860 64 


*Edward G. Abbott. Captain ‘‘ Ab- 
bott Grays,” 2d Mass. Vols., 24 May, 
1861; killed at Cedar Mountain, Va., 
Aug. 9, 1862. 

*Henry L. Abbott. Private 4th Bat- 
tery Inf. Mass. V. M., May, 1861; 2d 
lieut. 20th Mass., July 10, 1861; major 
20th Mass Vols., 1863; in command of 
his regiment till May 6, 1864; when he 
was killed at battle of the Wilderness. 

George E. Adams. Private 1st Illinois 
Artillery, April 19, 1861; mustered out, 
Aug., 1861. 

*Nathaniel S. Barstow. Private 4th 
Battery Mass. V. M. May, 1861; 2d 
lieut. 24th Mass. Vols. Sept. 2, 1861; 1st 
lieut. Dec. 28, 1862. Died at Newbern, 
N. C., May 22, 1864. 

Frederic W. Batchelder. Surgeon’s 
steward U. S. N., Nov. 29, 1862; dis- 
charged for disability, Dec. 81, 1863. 

Charles E. Brown. Private 16th 
Mass. Vols., July 2, 1861; private, 11th 
Mass. Vols., July 12, 1864; mustered 
out, July 14, 1865. Served with regiment 
throughout its entire term. Wounded 
at Gettysburg. 
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Henry A. Clapp. Private 44th Mass. 
Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; mustered out, 
June 18, 1863. 

William E. Copeland. Private 44th 
Mass., Sept. 12, 1863; mustered out, 
June 18, 1863. 

Caspar Crowninshield. Capt. 20th 
Mass. Vols., July 10, 1861; capt. Ist 
Mass. Cav., major, lieut.-col., and col- 
onel of 2d Mass. Cav.; brev. brig. gen. 
U.S. V., May 5, 1865; resigned June 16, 
1865; was at Ball’s Bluff, Antietam, 
Winchester, Cedar Creek, Appomattox, 
and many other engagements. 

Walter Curtis. Capt. and A.Q. M. U. 
S. Vols., Nov. 1862, on Gen. Rucker’s 
staff; resigned Jan. 1, 1864. 

Julius Dexter. Ist lieut. 106th Ohio 
Vols., Aug. 11, 1862; resigned Nov. 9, 
1862. 

Stephen W. Driver. Volunteer sur- 
geon, U.S. S. Saxon in Butler expedi- 
tion, Feb. 1862; act. asst. surgeon, 
U. S. A., April, 1862; resigned, Nov. 
1862. 

Edward F. Everett. Sergeant 5th 
Mass. V. M., Sept. 10, 1862; 2d lieut. 2d 
Mass., H. A., July 30, 1863; on staffs of 
Gens. Jourdan, Amory, McChesney, 
Schofield, and Paine; mustered out, 
Sept. 3, 1865. 

*Thomas B. Fox. 2d Mass. Vols., Aug. 
14, 1862; capt. 2d Mass. Vols., June 6, 
1868; mortally wounded at Gettys- 
burg, July 3, 1863; died July 25, 1863. 

William E. Furness. Private Ist Gray 
Reserves Penn. V. M., July 1, 1863; 
major and judge advocate, U. S. Vols., 
Feb. 22, 1864; mustered out, Oct. 10, 
1865. 

Alfred W. Gannett. Private 102d New 
York Vols., April 18, 1862; clerk in 
various hospitals; discharged March 4, 
1868. 

“Henry W. Hall. Ist lieut. 51st Illi- 
nois Vols., Dec. 24, 1861; advance on 
Corinth; capt. 51st. Ill. Vols., June 
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28, 1862. Resigned commission, and 
commissioned Ist. lieut. and adjutant 
51st. Ill. Vols., Sept. 30, 1862. Wound- 
ed and taken prisoner at Chickamauga; 
exchanged; killed at Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, June 27, 1864. 

Horace J. Hayden. 2d lieut., 3d Ar- 
tillery, U.S. A., Aug. 5, 1861, served in 
Peninsula Campaign; Antietam; Fred- 
ericksburg; Vicksburg; brevet major 3d 
U.S. Artillery, March 18, 1865. 

Isaac H. Hazelton. Asst. surgeon 
U.S.N. Dec. 16, 1861, U.S.S. Vermont ; 
Paul Jones, 1863; cared for wounded at 
Fort Wagner; ordered to Pacific Squad- 
ron, Dec. 1863. 

Edwin J. Horton. Capt. 2d Ohio Vol. 
Mil., July 4, 1863; on service during 
Morgan’s raid. 

Charles A. Humphreys. Chaplain 2d 
Mass. Cavalry, July 4, 1863; taken pris- 
oner by Mosby, near Aldie, July 6, 1864; 
confined at Lynchburg, Macon, and 
Charleston; released Sept. 4, 1864; 
joined regiment under Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah. 

Horatio D. Jarves. Private 2d Wis- 
consin Vols., April 19, 1861; wounded in 
First Bull Run; 2d lieut. 24th Mass. 
Vols., Oct. 1, 1861; with Burnsides’s 
Roanoke expedition; major 56th Mass. 
Vols., Jan. 8, 1864; battle of Wilderness; 
lieut. col. 56th Mass. Vols., May 7, 
1864; battle of the Mine at Petersburg; 
witnessed fall of Richmond. 

Edward C. Johnson. Ist lieut. 44th 
Mass. Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; assigned to 
Stevenson’s brigade; Ist lieut. June 3, 
1863. . 

Frank Kimball. Was in Banks’s Red 
River Campaign as lieut. and capt, 

Arthur M. Knapp. Private 44th Mass. 
Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; served in North 
Carolina; mustered out, June 18, 1863. 

Frank W. Lawrence. Acting asst. sur- 
geon, U.S. A., fall of 1862, at St. He- 
lena Island. 
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Daniel T. S. Leland. Private 12th, 
Unatt. Co., Mass. Vols., May 16, 1864; 
served at Provincetown, Mass.; mus- 
tered out, Aug. 15, 1864. 

Henry W. Longfellow. Private 10th 
Connecticut Vols., Apr. 1861; mustered 
out, Aug. 1865. 

*Charles J. Mills. Private 4th batt. 
Mass. Vols., July, 1862; 2d lieut. 2d 
Mass. Vols., Aug. 14, 1862; served un- 
der Pope; wounded at Antietam; dis- 
charged for disability, March 18, 1863; 
Ist lieut. 56th Mass. Vols., Aug. 22, 
1863; staff of Gen. Stevenson; cam- 
paign before Petersburg; capt., brevet 
major, brevet colonel; killed at Hatch- 
er’s Run, Va., Mar. 31, 1865. 

*Charles R. Mudge. Ist lieut. 2d 
Mass. Vols., May 28, 1861; capt.; 
wounded at Winchester; Antietam; 
major; Chancellorsville; lieut. col. 2d 
Mass. Vols., June 6, 1863; killed at 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 

Myron A. Munson. Private 60th 
Mass. Vols., July 28, 1864; at Balti- 
more and Indianapolis, in suppressing 
Order of the Sons of Liberty; mustered 
out, Nov. 30, 1864. 

*Edgar M. Newcomb. Private 19th 
Mass. Vols., Aug. 28, 1861; engaged in 
14 battles and skirmishes; Ist lieut. 19th 
Mass., Nov. 13, 1862; wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg, Dec. 13, while holding the 
colors, 7 color-sergeants having been 
shot down in succession; died at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Dec. 20, 1862. 

Franklin Nickerson. Act. asst. sur- 
geon U.S. N., Nov. 16, 1863; on Shok- 
okon; Bermuda Hundred; Beaufort; 
transferred to Britannia ; resigned, Nov. 
5, 1864. 

George S. Osborne. Act. asst. sur- 
geon, U.S. A., July 8, 1862; 1st Mass. 
Cav., March 17, 1863; surgeon 5th 
Mass. Cavalry, Dec. 30, 1863; resigned, 
May 7, 1864; at Chancellorsville, Get- 
tysburg, Aldie, Mine Run. 
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Hersey G. Palfrey. Private 13th Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 11, 1862; taken prisoner at 
Second Bull Run; escaped; at Antie- 
tam and Fredericksburg; capt. 4th 
Engineers, Corps d’Afrique, April, 
1864, afterward 98th U.S. C. T.; Mo- 
bile Campaign. 

Charles C. Parsons. 2d lieut. Ist 
Mass. Cavalry, Aug. 22, 1862; capt. 
5th Mass. Cavalry, Jan. 7, 1864; ma- 
jor, May 30, 1865. 

William E. Perkins. Private 44th 
Mass. Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; served in 
North Carolina Campaign; 2d lieut. 2d 
Mass. Vols., Jan. 26, 1863; wounded 
at Chancellorsville, rejoined regiment; 
capt. March 17, 1865. 

George B. Perry. Private 4th Bat- 
tery Mass. Vols., May-July, 1861; 1st 
lieut. 20 Mass. Vols., July 10, 1861; tak- 
en prisoner at Ball’s Bluff, confined in 
Libby Prison; exchanged Feb.. 18, 1862; 
rejoined regiment; Peninsula Cam- 
paign; discharged for disability, Sept. 
30, 1862. 

Charles A. Phillips. Marine on steam- 
er Cambridge, April, 1861; 2d lieut. 5th 
Mass. Battery, Oct. 8, 1861; capt. Oct. 
1862; brevet major U. S. V., Aug. 1, 
1864; took part in all principal battles 
fought by Army of the Potomac. 

*William M. Rogers. Private 18th 
Mass. Vols. Sept. 1861; sergeant major; 
died at Savage’s Station, Va., June, 
1862. 

Henry S. Russell. 1st lieut. 2d Mass. 
Vols., May 28, 1861; capt., Dec. 13, 
1861; prisoner at Cedar Mountain, Va., 
Aug. 9, 1862; returned to duty Nov. 15, 
1862; lieut. col. 2d Mass. Cavalry, Jan. 
22, 1863; colonel, 5th Mass Cavalry, 
April 5, 1864; wounded before Peters- 
burg, June 15, 1864; resigned, Feb. 14, 
1865; brevet brig.-gen. U.S. Vols., June 
15, 1865. 

*Warren D. Russell. 2d lieut. 18th 
Mass. Vols., Aug. 20, 1861; 1st lieut. 
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July 16, 1862; killed at Second Bull 
Run, Va., Aug. 30, 1862. 

Henry B. Scott. 2d-lieut. 2d Mass. 
Vols., Jan. 16, 1862; capt. and A. A. G. 
U. S. V., July 17, 1862, staff of Gen. 
Gordon; major 4th Mass. Cavalry, Jan. 
18, 1865; lieut. col. Apr. 23, 1865. 

*Robert G. Shaw. Private 7th N. Y. 
S. M., Apr. 19, 1861; 2d lieut. 2d Mass. 
Vols., May 28, 1861; at Cedar Moun- 
tain and Antietam; capt. 2d Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 10, 1862; at Fredericksburg; 
col. 54th Mass. Vols., April 17, 1863; 
killed at Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863. 

Thomas Sherwin. Ist lieut. 22d Mass. 
Vols., Oct. 1, 1861; major, June 28; 
lieut. col. Oct. 17, 1862; mustered out, 
Oct. 17, 1864; brevet col. U. S. Vols., 
brevet brig.-gen. U. S. Vols.,March 13, 
1865; at battles of Gaines’s Mill, An- 
tietam, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
Wilderness, Cold Harbor; siege of Pe- 
tersburg. 

James P. Sterns. 2d lieut. 22d Mass. 
Vols., Oct. 1, 1861; at Yorktown, Han- 
over; wounded at Gaines’s Mill and 
taken as prisoner to Libby Prison; ex- 
changed; discharged for disability, Feb. 
14, 1863. 

Charles W. Swan. Surgical dresser on 
SS. Daniel Webster, June, 1862; at U.S. 
General Hospital; act. asst. surgeon 
U. S. A., July 20, 1864. 

Lewis W. Tappan. Ist lieut. 45th 
Mass. Vols. Oct. 8, 1862; captain; mus- 
tered out July 17, 1863. 

Oliver F. Wadsworth. Asst. surgeon 
5th Mass. Cavalry, April 7, 1865; 
served in Virginia and Texas, mustered 
out, Nov. 30, 1865. 

James B. Walker. Private 20th Ohio 
Vols., Dec. 10, 1861; 2d and Ist lieut.; 
capt. and A. A. G. U.S. Vols., Sept. 29, 
1863; on staff of Gen. Force, 17th Corps; 
battles of Jackson, Vicksburg, Atlanta; 
severely wounded before Atlanta; dis- 
charged for disability, Apr. 14, 1865. 
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James P, Walker. Sergeant Ist Maine 
State Guards, Sept. 3, 1864; stationed 
at Fort McCleary, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
mustered out, Nov. 7, 1864. 

Emory Washburn. Ist lieut. and ad- 
jutant 39th Mass. Vols., Aug. 25, 1862; 
staff of Gen. Devens, 6th Corps; bat- 
tles of Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg; 
resigned, Jan. 24, 1863. 

Samuel G. Webber. Asst. surgeon U. 
S. N., May 22, 1862; Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Chineo, Nahant; blockading squadron off 
Charleston; resigned, Apr. 10, 1865. 

Francis M. Weld. Medical cadet U. 
S. A., May 3, 1862; asst. surgeon; on 
duty on ironclad Nantucket in attacks 
on Charleston; transferred to Wabash; 
resigned, Dec. 13, 1863; surgeon 27th 
U.S. C. T., April 22, 1864; with Army 
of the Potomac at Wilderness, and Pe- 
tersburg; joined Sherman at Goldsboro. 

Stephen M. Weld. Volunteer A. D.C. 
on staff of Gen. Wright; 2d lieut. 18th 
Mass. Vols., Jan. 24, 1862; A. D. C. on 
Fitz-John Porter’s staff; in Peninsula 
Campaign; captured at Gaines’s Mill, 
six weeks in Libby Prison; exchanged; 
Pope’s and Antietam campaigns; Ist 
lieut., Oct. 24, 1862; at Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville; staff of Gen. Rey- 
nolds, then of Gen. Newton; capt. 18th 
Mass. Vols., May 4, 1863; lieut. col. 56th 
Mass. Vols., July 22, 1863; Wilderness, 
Cold Harbor, Petersburg; colonel 56th 
Mass. Vols., May 6, 1864; commanded 
left wing of brigade at battle of the 
Mine, and taken prisoner; exchanged 
March 31, 1865; brevet brig.-gen. U. S. 
Vols., March 13, 1865. 

*George F. Weston. Private 44th 
Mass. Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; 2d lieut. 
18th Mass. Vols., March 4, 1863; bat- 
tles of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg; 
severely wounded at Rappahannock 
Station, Va.; taken to Boston; died of 
his wounds Jan. 5, 1864. 

George G. Wheelock. Volunteer sur- 
geon in Scott’s Life Guards, 4th N. Y. 
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S. M., June-July, 1861; vol. surgeon 
in U. S. Sanitary Commission trans- 
ports, April-May, 1862; act. asst. sur- 
geon U.S. A., 1865. 

John C. White. Private 7th N. Y.S. 
M., April 19, 1861; Ist lieut. 172d 
N. Y. Vols., Sept. 1, 1862; Ist. lieut. 
and adjut. Ist. N. Y. Vols., Jan. 16, 
1863; mustered out, June 30, 1863. 
Not permitted by Governor to raise 
a colored regt. in New York. 

Edmund W. Whittemore. Boats- 
wain’s mate, U.S. N. 

Charles A. Whittier. 2d lieut. 20th 
Mass. Vols., July 10, 1861; 1st lieut.; 
capt., Nov. 12, 1862; senior A. D. C. 
on Gen. Sedgwick’s staff, 6th Corps, 
July 9, 1864; major and A. A. G. U.S. 
Vols., 7 March, 1865; brevet brig.-gen- 
eral U. S. Vols., May 18, 1865. In 
many battles, among others — Ball’s 
Bluff, Seven Pines, Glendale, Malvern 
Hill, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
Wilderness, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, 
Hatcher’s Run, ete. 

Robert Willard. Act. asst. surgeon 
U. S. N., May 6, 1863; asst. surgeon 
U. S. N., June 1, 1863; Charleston, 
1863-64; North Atlantic Squadron, 
1864-65; Fort Fisher, Mobile. 

Henry Winsor, Private 6th Penn. 
Cavalry, Oct. 14, 1861; 2d lieut., Dec. 
14, 1861; Ist lieut., Nov. 18, 1862; capt. 
April 1, 1863. On staffs of Gens. Bu- 
ford, Merritt, and Torbert. Resigned 
on account of disability, July 29, 1864. 

William C. Wood. Private 11th New 
Hampshire Vols., Aug. 12, 1862; ser- 
geant; in Burnside’s campaigns, and in 
Grant’s campaign of 1864-65; in 15 en- 
gagements; wounded at Petersburg, 
June 17, 1864; Ist lieut., Jan. 8, 1865; 
mustered out, June 4, 1865. 

Calvin M. Woodward. Private 48th 
Mass. Vols., Aug. 9, 1862; Ist lieut.; 
capt., Dec. 11, 1862; mustered out, 
Sept. 3, 1863; with Banks in Louisiana, 
including assaults on Port Hudson. 
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GENERAL BARLOW AND HIS 
WIFE. 


Harvard men of the older generation 
do not need to be reminded that Gen. 
F. C. Barlow, ’55, attained the highest 
rank of any Harvard man in the Civil 
War. He enlisted April 19, 1861, as 
private in the Engineer Corps, 12th New 
York State Militia; he was mustered out 
May 25, 1865, as Major-General of 
United States Volunteers. He was se- 
verely wounded at Antietam, and left 
for dead at Gettysburg. In the Wilder- 
ness, in May, 1864, he was the hero of 
the Salient. A memoir of Gen. Barlow 
was published in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for June, 1896 — he died in January, 
1896. 

On April 21, 1911, the survivors of 
the New York 12th Regiment dined 
at the Hotel Rector in New York City. 
The Evening Post of that day printed 
the following stirring recollections by 


Capt. James A. Scrymser, one of the 
officers of the Twelfth, and Barlow’s 
companion in arms: 


“In July, 1860, there was a party of 
young men who made a daily trip on the 
steamboat Edwin, then plying between 
New York and Yonkers. Lincoln and 
Hamlin and Bell and Everett had just 
been nominated by their respective 
parties, and, in consequence, politics 
was the chief talk of their day. 

“One of the party, Francis C. Barlow, 
a brilliant Harvard graduate and sub- 
sequently a major-general in the United 
States Army, was a good listener. On 
one occasion, when the political discus- 
sion had become serious, Barlow inter- 
rupted by saying, ‘You may talk poli- 
tics until you are deaf and dumb, but 
slavery in this country can only be 
ended by war, and war is sure to come, 
and all of you must be prepared to en- 


General Barlow and his Wife. 
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list.’ To which I replied: ‘Frank, I will, 
if you will.’ 

“Nine months after, when President 
Lincoln called for seventy-five thousand 
volunteers, I received a note from Bar- 
low, dated April 20, 1861, and reading: 


“The time has come, remember your 
promise. Meet me at Delmonico’s at 
four o’clock to-day, Saturday, and we 
will enlist. 

“*F. C. Bartow.’ 


“Promptly at four o’clock we met and 
wandered up Broadway, which was a 
glorious sight — many buildings were 
decorated with flags and patriotic em- 
blems. Recruiting squads, with fife, 
drums, and flags, were parading with 
recruits, who were later escorted to the 
armories and there enrolled. 

“We visited several armories and fin- 
ally, quite accidentally, selected the 
Twelfth New York State Militia, Col. 
Daniel Butterfield. The Twelfth Regi- 
ment armory was on Broadway, just 
north of the Metropolitan Hotel. On 
the doorstep I recognized a friend, in 
gorgeous uniform. He was Capt. Alfred 
Jones. I hailed him and asked what 
regiment he belonged to and what was 
his rank, to which he replied, ‘It’s the 
Twelfth Regiment of New York, and I 
am its chaplain, and it’s a d—— good 
regiment.’ Whereupon Barlow declared 
‘that a regiment that has a chaplain who 
can swear was the regiment in which we 
should enlist’ — and enlist we did, at 
once, in the Engineer Corps. The com- 
pany sergeant ordered us to report at 
midnight, to which Barlow demurred, 
as he said he was going uptown to be 
married, but promised that he would 
report at daylight. 

“The following morning, Sunday, 
April 21, the regiment, one thousand 
strong, was deployed on Union Square, 
right resting on Fourteenth St. I noticed 
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a lady on the corner of Fourteenth St. 
and Broadway, dressed in black and 
crying. Barlow soon joined her, inform- 
ing me at the time that she was the bride, 
Mrs. Barlow. (This was General Bar- 
low’s first wife, Miss Arabella Griffiths.) 
Barlow did not then look to be more than 
twenty years of age, weighing less than 
135 pounds. The regiment sailed at noon, 
Sunday, April 21, on the steamship Bal- 
tic for Annapolis, Md. 

*T next saw Mrs. Barlow in Washing- 
ton, in May, 1861, at the Twelfth Regi- 
ment Camp. Barlow had been commis- 
sioned a captain, and, with the regiment, 
had been transferred to Harper’s Ferry, 
while I was left in charge of the camp- 
guard at Washington. On a Sunday 
morning I was at the guard-house and 
overheard Mrs. Barlow insisting upon 
her right to visit Capt. Barlow’s late 
quarters, as he was her husband, to 
which the sergeant of the guard replied, 
‘Madame, you can’t play that on me; 
that boy is no husband of yourn.’ For- 
tunately, I was able to testify to that 
fact and so secured Mrs. Barlow’s ad- 
mittance to the camp. 

“*Our next meeting was on the Hagers- 
town Turnpike, about a mile north of 
Dunker Church, during the battle of 
Antietam, Sept. 17, 1862. Mrs. Barlow 
had left Hagerstown at midnight, ac- 
companied by a negro servant witha 
wheelbarrow on which was her trunk 
and a bandbox. The battle was raging 
with fury for two miles to the south of 
us, and the Hagerstown Road was ex- 
posed to the artillery fire from both 
armies, so I escorted Mrs. Barlow well 
to the east of the highroad, and directed 
her toa field hospital on Mumma’s Farm. 
About noon I saw Barlow being carried 
on a stretcher, terribly wounded. I was 
instrumental in having Mrs. Barlow 
join him shortly after, and by her careful 
nursing his life was saved. 
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“Again at Gettysburg, in July, 1863, 
Mrs. Barlow, in the most heroic manner, 
saved her husband’s life. Gen. Barlow 
was seriously wounded in the first day’s 
battle, July 1, under Gen. Reynolds. 
His command, a division, fell back and 
left him on the roadside crossing of the 
Gettysburg and Carlisle roads. The 
Confederate generals, Early and Gor- 
don, with a troop of cavalry, passed by, 
and Gordon, seeing Barlow on the road- 
side, remarked, within Barlow’s hear- 
ing: ‘Gen. Early, there is a Yankee gen- 
eral; perhaps we can do something for 
him.’ ‘No,’ said Gen. Early, ‘he is too 
far gone.’ Whereupon Barlow raised 
himself on his elbow, and, shaking his 
fist, said: ‘Gen. Early, I will live to lick 
you yet, damn you.’ 

“Mrs. Barlow was with Gen. Han- 
cock’s command, which did not reach 
Gettysburg until the evening of the sec- 
ond day’s fight. Shethen applied to Gen. 
Hancock for permission to pass through 
the lines to care for her husband. Gen. 
Hancock refused her request, fearing 
that the enemy would learn that the 
Army of the Potomac was then concen- 
trated at Gettysburg. However, Mrs. 
Barlow found her way to Culp’s Hill, 
where the lines were very close together, 
and at daylight, the 3d of July, she ran 
from our side to the enemy’s, and, it is 
said, both sides fired on her. Within 
half an hour she was with her husband 
and again saved his life. 

“In the battle of the Wilderness of 
May, 1864, Barlow fulfilled his threat 
and captured most of Gen. Early’s com- 
mand and 16 guns. In this action he was 
desperately wounded for the third time 
and was transferred to a Washington 
hospital on a Sanitary Commission 
steamboat, via Acquia Creek. During 
the trip he was interviewed by an elderly 
Sanitary Commission officer, who asked, 
‘My dear boy, are you badly wounded?’ 
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Barlow replied, ‘I am not a boy, Iam 
@ major-general.’ 

*‘At the Washington hospital he was 
again cared for by Mrs. Barlow. This 
heroic woman died of camp-fever, shortly 
after the close of the war.” 


ARE THE PURITANS HOLDING 
THEIR OWN? 


A standard for this question is to be 
found in the comparative increase in 
population of native antecedents and in 
population of foreign antecedents in the 
ten years from 1890 to 1900. The popu- 
lation of foreign parentage in New Eng- 
land, including immigrants and the chil- 
dren of immigrants, increased in that 
decade by 480,000. The native element, 
about equal in number to the foreign, 
decreased by 37,000, the only State in 
which there was any increase being 
Massachusetts. There were a few States 
in which the negro population declined 
during the decade; but not a single State 
outside of New England failed to show a 
considerable increase in the native popu- 
lation of native parentage, as well as in 
the native population of foreign parent- 
age. 

Perhaps a more startling piece of evi- 
dence is a comparison of total births and 
total deaths in the native element in 
New England, as compared with the 
native element in other States, and also 
with the foreign element in New Eng- 
land. 

In Massachusetts, in the decade 1890- 
1900, the annual excess of births over 
deaths, per thousand of population, for 
the native element, was 3.8, while in 
Illinois it was 22.8, and in Texas 38.7. In 
every other New England State reported 
there were fewer children born of native- 
born parents — including, of course, 
children and grandchildren of immi- 
grants—than there were ten years 
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earlier. Vermont lost an average of 8.8 
per thousand each year. 

, At the same time, the increase of chil- 
dren of foreign parents in Vermont was 
23.2 per thousand, and in Massachusetts 
45.6. Nowhere else in the United States 
is there a loss in any element of the pop- 
ulation, except with the negroes in a few 
cases. The conclusion is irresistible that 
within the limits of New England the 
native element is no longer making good 
its own losses by death. 

Some evidence goes to show that the 
loss is greater among the most highly 
educated element, which has the largest 
opportunities of usefulness. Upon this 
point the following little table throws 
light: 

Harvard Holders of A.B. Degree and their 
Sons. 


Grads. liv- Sons living 
ing in 1910. at last report. 


46 
44 
92 
95 
144 
166 
267 
This table takes the classes at five- 
year intervals, and is based upon the 
class reports. It omits members who did 
not graduate, and whose children would 
probably be fewer in proportion, inas- 
much as many of these men withdrew 
because of ill-health, or were removed by 
death. The significant thing is that 
whereas the classes up to 1870 had prac- 
tically one son for each graduate, after 
that date there is a marked decline in the 
number of sons. The Class of 1880, of 
which the writer has special opportun- 
ities of knowledge, has a little less than 
five sons to every six graduates. The 
Class of 1885, twenty-five years after 
graduation, when practically all are 
married that are likely to be married, 
has only two sons for every three gradu- 
ates. 


3 Original Sons 
G born. 
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These figures are subject to various 
slight corrections. In some class reports 
the names of children no longer living 
are probably not inserted; but the fact 
remains that if every Harvard graduate 
sent all his male children to Harvard, 
that institution would decline in num- 
bers unless it was filled by the sons of 
non-Harvard men. 

The ordinary husband and wife, com- 
ing from families which have the old- 
fashioned New England ambition to 
give their sons a first-rate education, are 
not replacing their two selves. Many of 
their children will die unmarried, and 
the case will be still worse in the next 
generation. That there is ground for 
Colonel Roosevelt’s assault upon race 
suicide is clear. If the families that for 
three centuries have furnished leaders in 
New England no longer keep their num- 
bers good, what is going to become of the 
Puritan stock? 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
Munsey’s Magazine, May, 1911. 


FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT 
HARVARD CLUBS. 


[Some time ago the Cambridge Tribune 
published an article, from which the 
following extracts are made:] 

Other colleges have their campus, but 
Harvard merely has a yard. So other 
colleges have fraternities, but Harvard 
merely has clubs. Within these club- 
houses, unlike the fraternities’ homes, 
there are no chambers for the members. 
All of them have their own private suites 
in the big “Gold Coast’? dormitories, 
where they sleep and do a little studying. 
But, before going any further, let it be 
understood that these clubs are not only 
for the sons of the rich. Many a poor 
boy, with no money and no social posi- 
tion — whatever that is — back of him, 
and nothing but an easy manner, & 
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pleasant smile, and a heart in the right 
place, has become a member of one of 
these clubs. 

Now of all the clubs, the two at 
Harvard which are unanimously con- 
ceded to be the most noted are the A. D. 
and the Porcellian. Both have been in 
existence for many years, and it would 
be impossible to say which has the better 
standing. Every now and then the gos- 
sips at the clubs say that Jack So-and-So 
has “turned down” the “Pore” for the 
A. D., or vice versa. It is usually a case 
of the student’s choosing the club in 
which he has the most friends. 

Some strange ideas have been cir- 
culated about these clubs, and their 
histories have been told many times. 
Some of the undergraduates even will 
tell you that no one except the son of 
a millionaire can join either of them; 
another that only the sons of the oldest 
families in the country can hope to be 
admitted; another that the initiation fee 
is over $1000; another that when a stu- 
dent becomes a member of one of them 
he never speaks or has anything to do 
with any other student who is not 4 
member. All these stories and a thou- 
sand more like them are untrue. The 
two organizations are ordinary clubs, 
and that is all. The initiation fee and 
the dues are not excessive, and, as has 
already been stated, these do not always 
have to be paid. 

If any comparison may be made be- 
tween the two clubs, the average opinion 
of an undergraduate who knows any- 
thing about the matter is that the A. D. 
is the more progressive, that its members 
enter more into the activities of the 
undergraduates. He would also say that 
the Porcellian is more of a New York 
club than the A. D., which draws the 
majority of its members from around 
Boston. Many exceptions, however, to 
prove this rule exist. 
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The two club-houses are on Massa- 
chusetts Ave., and can be seen from the 
street-cars. Situated at the corner of 
Plympton St., the A. D. has a fine brick 
and stone building. The entrance is on 
the side street. The furnishings are 
luxurious and comfortable. The club- 
house has an assessed valuation of 
$70,000. The Porcellian’s club-house is 
two blocks nearer Harvard Sq. and is 
less imposing. The front is of plain 
yellow-red brick rising up four stories in 
Puritan simplicity. Over the entrance 
is the head of a wild pig, the emblem of 
the club. This place is taxed on $59,000. 

Ranking next to these two clubs is a 
small group of clubs which, like the A. D. 
and the Porcellian, are “final” clubs. 
The term “‘final’’ means that a student 
who joins one such club cannot join any 
other so-called final club. These are the 
Alpha Delta Phi, which is now known 
as the “Fly,” the Zeta Psi, which is 
always called the “Spee”; the Delta 
Phi, which is never known by any name 
but the “Gas House”; the Digamma, 
which is sometimes called the “Fox”; 
and the Phi Delta Psi, which is called 
the “Owl.” 

These five, and the two leading clubs, 
are the principal clubs at Harvard. 
Like the A. D. and the Porcellian, these 
clubs have handsome buildings. Most 
of them are of recent construction and 
would make very fine private residences. 
Money has not been spared to make 
them attractive. Rivalry probably has 
something to do with this. Taken all 
together, these five clubs represent 
$170,700 worth of property, or an aver- 
age of $34,000. 

As soon as a student enters within the 
walls of one of these club-houses he is 
immediately taken into the “family.” 
The members have the same sense of 
loyalty and pride as is manifest among 
the members of the secret societies at 
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Yale or Dartmouth. But beyond this 
there is little resemblance between the 
fraternities at other colleges and the 
clubs of Harvard. There is no Greek 
motto, no private handshake, no guard- 
ed secrets as in other colleges. The black 
gown, with its raised hood, the candle 
inside a skull in a darkened room, strik- 
ing terror in the chilled heart of the 
young neophyte — there are none of 
these among the leading clubs at 
Harvard. 

At one point, however, the clubs ex- 
ceed the fraternities in secrecy. No 
undergraduate is allowed to enter a final 
club unless he is a member. The doors 
are absolutely closed in this respect. At 
the universities where the national 
fraternities rule, the members throw 
open their houses to guests or to pro- 
spective members. Outsiders can even 
sit down at the fraternity table, the 
members also play the host to members 
of other fraternities and during Junior 
and Senior weeks ladies are put up in the 
fraternity houses. 

At Harvard there is no such keeping 
open house, and the idea of ever allowing 
women visitors is an unheard-of thing. 
Few students who are thought eligible 
are approached until well into their 
Freshman year, and often not until near 
its end. If two clubs want the same 
student, their representatives call at his 
room, not together, of course. The stu- 
dent says to the representative of the 
Gas House he has been asked to join the 
Owl. The club man says that the Owl is 
a very nice club, and tells the student to 
think it all over carefully and take the 
club which he thinks is the better. The 
student is allowed ample time to make 
his choice. When he does so he writes 
a note or calls on the representative of 
the club of his choosing. The club man 
smiles, and then a slight cloud passes 
over his youthful face. He very seriously 
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says, “Of course, you understand you 
have not been voted on yet, so I cannot 
promise that you will get in, but I am 
pretty sure that you will.” The young 
fellow’s name has been passed on long 
before he was ever approached, but he is 
not supposed to know that. 

In most cases it requires the unan- 
imous vote of all the members of a 
final club to elect a new member. 

At Cambridge the omnipresent fra- 
ternity pin does not exist among the 
leading clubs. The place of this is taken 
by a seal, which is about the size of half 
a dollar and is usually hung on ribbons 
of the club’s colors. The seals are often 
placed over pictures and that is the 
reason that whenever a room of a Har- 
vard undergraduate is correctly por- 
trayed on the stage these medals hang- 
ing on ribbons are seen. The only insig- 
nia worn by the members are the hatband 
and the club necktie, which are made up 
from the club colors. The members of 
the Porcellian rarely wear any band or 
tie, but when they do it is a green band 
with a broad white stripe, while the 
A. D. band is black with a broad white 
stripe, edged with pink. The Fly has a 
black band with a very thin yellow 
stripe, and the Gas House has also a 
black band, but with three blue stripes. 
The Spee has red and buff hatband, 
while the Owl’s colors are a combina- 
tion of light and dark green. 

The ties are much the same as the 
bands. Oxford students are noted for 
the number of different kinds of hat- 
bands they wear, but the variety seen on 
the base-ball bleachers during a game 
in the late spring at Cambridge seems 
almost endless. This is due to the 


fact that any kind of an organization, 
whether it be the finest club or a small 
publication, has its own hatband. 

One of the features of undergraduate 
club life at Harvard is the club dinner. 
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All the clubs, that is the seven final 
clubs, have large banquet-rooms for this 
purpose, and the dinners take place at 
least six times a year. There is the fall 
dinner, the Christmas dinner, the annual 
dinner, the Easter dinner, the Class-Day 
dinner. Each year some bright minds 
find excuses for several more dinners, 
such as a mid-year dinner after the 
examinations, or a farewell dinner. 
There is usually a dinner held on Feb- 
ruary 29, when that time comes around. 
At these occasions many of the grad- 
uates return to Cambridge and there is 
a grand reunion and celebration. Hu- 
morous speeches are made and joviality 
is the order of the night. Probably the 
biggest dinner of the year is held on the 
night when the new members are taken 
into the fold. At these dinners are 
usually several members of the faculty 
who either were members of the club 
when undergraduates, or have been 
elected honorary members. It is the one 
time when there is no distinction be- 
tween the professor and the student. 
Any one who could see these young men 
and their professor sitting at the big 
banquet table would never say that 
there is no intercourse between the 
student and the professor at Harvard 
except from across the lecture platform. 
The professor makes his little speech 
along with the rest, and drinks from the 
loving-cup, and has the “jolly good 
fellow” song sung in his honor. 
Undergraduate dinners are not the 
only times, however, when the profess- 
ors come to the clubs. They are often 
there for lunch or for the ordinary dinner 
during the week. Pres. Lowell is said to 
lunch once a week at one of these clubs, 
and so to get in touch with the fellows. 
Many times a serious professor delivers 
himself of a profound lecture to his half- 
attentive students and with two or three 
of them goes to lunch at the club, where 
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studies are forgotten. The clubs are not 
the only place where the instructor and 
the instructed meet. At best the club 
forms only a small circle. Many of the 
professors have an afternoon or an 
evening when they keep open house; but 
that is another matter. 

It has been stated that no under- 
graduate can enter a final club unless he 
is one of its members. This would seem 
to divide the club members into small 
cliques or groups, and this would be 
true were it not for two clubs which are 
made up, in the main, of the members 
of the final clubs. One of these is the 
Institute of 1776, a large and old organ- 
ization. It is a union where a member 
of one final club can take dinner with a 
member of another. It forms a common 
meeting-ground for them. The club- 
house is an old-type farm dwelling, such 
as can be seen in almost any part of New 
Hampshire. Here are always seen many 
undergraduates, especially at meal- 
time. It is, however, mostly patronized 
by Sophomores, as the newly elected 
members are taken in during that year. 
The additions to the membership come 
in by squads of 10 until there are 10 tens 
taken in. 

There has been told a lot about the 
D. K. E. at Harvard. The “Dickie” 
is nothing more than the first 80 stu- 
dents taken into the Institute. Thus, if 
an undergraduate is elected to be one 
of the first eight squads of 10 taken into 
the Institute, he thereby becomes a 
member of both the Dickie and the 
Institute. All that the Dickie really has 
to offer is the honor of belonging to it. 
It has no club-house of its own. One 
of the most significant things about these 
two clubs, or rather this one club with 
two names, is its tough initiation. It 
lasts a week. 

On the first night the 10 poor young 
men are gathered in the hall of one of 
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the large dormitories on Mount Auburn 
St., where they are stripped to the waist. 
In the mean time a procession is formed 
of the members, who march through the 
streets singing the half-song, half-cheer 
of the organization. After having passed 
by all the final clubs, where the mem- 
bers come out and join the parade, the 
whole mob stops in front of the dormi- 
tory inside which are the shivering vic- 
tims. During the parade they could 
faintly hear the half-song, half-cheer, 
now loud, now soft, and then very loud, 
as it comes to the door. Suddenly the 
heavy portal opens and a half-naked 
figure appears in the flood of light. Out 
of the darkness come catcalls and groans. 
The young student does not hesitate a 
second but plunges into the crowd. 
Thud, biff, every member slaps and 
punches the bare back until the young 
fellow, sore and smarting, is led back to 
the dormitory. Then another issues 
forth from the big door and runs into the 
crowd. He braces the billows of old men 
like a swimmer struggling in the surf. 
More biffs. More bangs. More thuds. 
This is called “‘running the gauntlet,” 
and it is only the beginning. Coats are 
put on the injured back and shoulders, 
and the whole 10 are lined up in a row. 
They are slowly led around the narrow 
square in front of the dormitory and 
any member of the Institute can slap 
the boys on the back as much and as 
hard as he likes. This ends the first 
night. The second takes place inside 
the Institute’s club-house, and then the 
miserable youths are handed over for 
the exclusive edification of the Deeks, 
that is, the members of the Institute who 
have the additional honor of also being 
members of the Dickie. The members- 
elect are made to wear sneakers, a flan- 
nel suit and shirt, and must go without 
their hats, no matter what the season of 
the year. For five long days and nights 
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they wear these clothes, and for this 
eternity they must never be seen walk- 
ing. They must always run —run to 
lecture, run to lunch, run to their rooms, 
run to their dinners, run everywhere, 
run here for one member, run there for 
another. Hence the terms “running for 
the Dickie.” Never was there a phrase 
more to the point than this. 

The other big organization which re- 
sembles the Institute and the Dickie is 
the Hasty Pudding. This is the Seniors’ 
society, and is also composed, in the 
main, of final club men. It is a very 
liberal club, however, and many under- 
graduates who do not have the dis- 
tinction of belonging to one of the seven 
final clubs are elected. The members are 
chosen by a committee made up of one 
representative of each of the seven clubs. 
The Pudding, as it is always called at 
College, is mostly known to the outside 
world by the annual musical comedy 
which it produces, but it can also be 
called the most representative organiza- 
tion among the students. Nevertheless, 
it is little more than another union or 
exchange, where the members of the 
final clubs can meet one another and 
while away the time. Unlike the Insti- 
tute, however, it has no dining-room. 

Not unlike the Hasty Pudding Club 
in some respects is another organization 
among the students which enjoys more 
than a local reputation. This is the Pi 
Eta. Its members come from the smaller 
clubs at Harvard not included in the 
Institute-Pudding combination. The Pi 
Eta bears much the same relation to 
these clubs as the big Senior and Soph- 
omore societies bear to the seven final 
clubs. Each year the Pi Eta attracts 
public notice when it produces a musical 
farce. A new home of imposing exterior 
was recently built for this society on 
Winthrop Square. 

Two clubs worthy of mention are the 
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so-called “waiting clubs” — the Sphinx 
and the Calumet. Every year the mem- 
bers of the A. D. and the Porcellian tell 
a lot of students not to take any of the 
final clubs because they stand a good 
chance of becoming a member of one of 
these two. But instead of offering them 
immediate membership they take the 
young men into one of the waiting clubs. 
There they can keep watch over them. 
These waiting clubs are really nothing 
more than ante-chambers to the two 
leading clubs at Harvard, and in them 
many a student stays without being 
called within the inner circle. Among 
the club men at College, the opinion is 
often expressed that the waiting club is a 
bad feature and ought to be abolished. 
Two other clubs which are a cross 
between the final and the waiting clubs 
are the Phoenix and the Iroquois. If a 
student joins one of them, he is not 
thereby made ineligible to any final club. 
With these last two clubs the list of 
leading clubs ends. These are the clubs 
which exist within the welding band of 
the Institute and the Hasty Pudding. 


VARIA. 


{| President Eliot's Rules for Longevity. 
In a letter on his 77th birthday, March 
20, Pres. Eliot wrote, “My health and 
capacity for work at 77 are unusually 
good. I attribute [this] to a good consti- 
tution, moderation in eating and drink- 
ing, a habit of taking some exercise and 
some fresh air every day and of avoiding 
all sorts of luxury and the constant use 
of any drug, such as alcohol, coffee, tea, 
and tobacco. Since I was 12 years old 
my sports have been walking, riding 
horseback, driving, rowing, and sailing; 
to which after I was 65 years old I added 
riding a bicycle. I am still good for all 
these sports in moderation, and still en- 
joy them. The use of dumb-bells and clubs 
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has been for me only an inferior resort in 
bad weather, or when I am somehow 
prevented from getting my exercise in 
the open air. Under such circumstances 
I still use light dumb-bells. Ever since I 
can remember I have been disposed to 
do every day all the mental work I could 
perform without fatigue, and that is still 
my practice, a wholesome one. When I 
am asked about the habits which are 
most conducive to a long, active life I 
generally answer: Moderation in eating, 
a full allowance of sleep, and no regular 
use of any stimulant whatever.” 

q{ Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, of the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard, recently 
predicted that the future American will 
be a swarthy pirate by contrast with the 
lighter individual of the present day. He 
says he believes that the people of this 
country will gradually grow darker, and, 
though the result will not be a copper- 
colored or Indian type, it will be much 
darker than the average today. This 
development will not be shown for many 
generations, and will first make itself felt 
in the cities. One reason for this is that 
the southern* Europeans and the He- 
brews settle as a rule in the cities, while 
the northern Europeans, the blondes, in 
most cases, make for the open country. 

{| Prof. G. A. Reisner, ’89, of Harvard, 
who has been conducting explorations in 
Egypt for several years, has identified 
the Sphinx as a portrait of the Pharaoh 
Cephr Chephren, of the Fourth Dynasty, 
who ruled about B.c. 2850. 
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LAMPY’S LAUGHS. 
¥ “Do you call that milk?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“What’s this tadpole doing in it, 
then?” 

“Oh, sir, that’s all right. The cow has 
water on the knee.” 


A Toast to the Fair Sez. 


{| lst Tennis Player — I wonder how 
that girl got so terribly burned. 

2d Pelican — I suppose a smile lit up 
her face. 


Probabilities for Cambridge Eating- 


Places. 


§] Union — Custard Pudding tonight. 
Snow tomorrow. 

Oak Grove — Coffee. Increasing 
cloudiness tomorrow in Northeast 
portion. 

Randall — Hash. Same as a year ago. 

Millet’s — Crab-Meat. High pressure 
in lower portion. 

Butler’s — Red Top. Rough. 

Rammy’s— Tomato Soup. Colder 
today. 

Jimmie’s — Beef Broth. Clear in 
central part. 

John’s — Apple Pie. Fair. 

Rammy’s — Apple Pie. Fair and 

warmer. 

Union — Cold Currents. Hot wave 
tomorrow. 

Rammy’s — Sausages and rolls. Hot- 
dog-days next week. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XIX, No. 75, p. 521, epl. 1, 1. 14. For G. T. Hargitt, p09, read C. W. Hargitt. 
p. 571, col. 2,1. 35. For Uriah read Urian. 
p. $70, col. 2. Inscription of sonnet should read “‘Sixty-ninth 
birthday.” 














